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allowed so full and broad a scope }} 
to combat error.” 


—James K. Polk, 


President of the United States, 
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Views Conflict 


On Plan to Cut 
Navy’s Strength 


Senator Copeland Describes 
Program as ‘Outrage’ in| 
Face of Present Unem-' 
ployment Situation 


Senator Nye Favors 
“eduction Program) 


Representative Britten Cites 
Proposed Increase in Funds 
For Prohibition in Doubting 
Wisdom of Move 


Announcement by the Secretary of 
the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, of 
a reduction in naval personnel of 
4,800 men and of the scrapping of 
certain naval vessels in the interest 
of economy, was the subject of com- | 
ment by Members of Congress on 
Oct.’ 9. ‘ 

(A summary of Secretary Adams’ 
statement was published in the issue 
of Oct. 9. The statement in full text 
will be found on page 4.) 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), ef New | 
York, stated orally that he objected | 
to cutting down the Navy’s personnel | 
at a time when the country is suffer- 
ing from unemployment, and de- 
clared the action was an “outrage” 
in view of the President’s requests 
that private industries maintain em- | 
ployment. | 

Senator Nye’s View | 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North es 
said that he was “delighted” to see the 
reduction announced by Secretary Adams. 

“It is unfortunate,” he said, “that it 
has to come when there is an unemploy- 
ment problem, but they can’t start trim- 
ming their sails any too secon for me.” 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, took 
the position that the reduction in operat- 
ing tonnage does not go far enough. 

“I approve of anything that makes for 
economy,” said Mr. King. “Nearly one- 
fifth of all the earnings of the people go 
to governmental.expenses. This is one 
of the greatest obstacles to the return 
of prosperity.” 

Funds for prohibition enforcement 
should not be increased when reductions 
are made. in expenditures for national | 
defense, it was.declared orally by Repre- 
sentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago. 

Mr. Britten, who is Chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
ferred to the announcement by Secre- 
tary Adams and also to a request by 
the Bureau of Prohibition for an addi- 
reau of Fisheries is to make = 
tions of the spawning grounds at or near 
the conclusion of the season to determine | 
the extent of the escapement of breed. | 
ing salmon for reproductive purposes, | 
This work is accomplished by men going | 
up the streams and actually observing 
the salmon in the shoal waters." Re- 


tional $2,000,000 to be spent in enforce- 
ment activities next year. He criticized 
. LContinued on Paye 9, Column 4.] 
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the latter because “all other branches 
of the Government are requested by Ex- 
ecutive Order to retrench.” 
come Tax Factor 

' Announcément of the plans for the 
naval curtailment, directed toward a sav- 
ing in one fiscal year of $7,758,949, fol- 
lowed President Hoover’s directions to 
his Cabinet in July that current expendi- 
tures must be cut. Keeping expenditures 
below the appropriations, Mr.~ Hoover 
has announced, is a factor in efforts of 
the Government to continue during the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 8.] 


Alaskan Fisheries 
Protected by Plane 


Aircraft Used to Guard Salmon 
During Active Season 


Airplanes are.being used for protec- 
tion of the Alaska salmon fisheries, the 
Department of Commerce announced 
Oct. 9, having been introduced in patrol 


during the season 
close. The announce 
text: 

In the active salmon fishing season 
now coming to a close in southeastern 
Alaska, the Bureau of Fisheries has made 
further use of planes for patrol work in 
covering the fishing grounds for the de- 
tection of violations of the fishery laws 
and regulations, according to Henry 
O’Malley, Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Fisheries. Flying service of this 
ycharacter was inaugurated in an experi- 
mental way in the season of 1929 with 
successful results. 

By way of example, Mr. O’Malley 
pointed out that recently a warden in a 
single day’s flying ‘covered more than 
1,000 miles of fishing grounds on various 
inlets and straits in the waters of south- 
eastern Alaska. Landings were made 
from time to time at places where the 
view from aloft indicated the possibility 
that fish traps were not properly closed 
during the weekly season when fishing 
is prohibited. This service is particu- 
larly useful also in detecting the opera- 
tions of fishermen who have unlawfully 
invanded streams or sections where all 
commercial salmon fishing is prohibited. 

The mountainous character of the 
country, together with the fact that. it 
is cut up into many inlets and.channels 
where fishing operations are carried on, 
often makes detection of violations diffi- 
cult by means of the ordinary vessel 
patrol. 

One of the important duties of the Bu- 


ow coming to a 
ent follows in full 
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Effect of Cooperative Selling Heavier Mailing Data in Distribution Census |Poor Highways _ 
On Independence of farmers Expected to Mark: 


? 


| Vice Chairman of Farm Board Sees System as Solution to 
Problem Without Destroying Individualism of 


American Producers 


ADISON, Wisc., Oct. 9—The Ameri- 
can farmer will not lose in inde- 
pendence and individualism through co- 
operative marketing, according to an ad- | 
dress on Oct. 9 by James C. Stone, vice | 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, | 
before the American Country Life As- | 
sociation, meeting in Madison. { 

“There is no reason,” Mr. Stone de-| 
clared, “why he cannot maintain these | 
qualities and at the same time join with | 
his neighbor in selling collectively, pro- | 
vided the cooperative selling agency pro- | 
duces better results for him by a steady | 
distribution 6f the commodity.” 

Mr. Stone asserted that cooperative ; 
marketing never was intended to set 
aside the law of supply and demand, but | 
instead, “to keep the law of supply and| 
demand working.” Declaring that much 
of the talk on this subject has been 
“hocus pocus,” Mr. Stone added, “the! 
most important thing in marketing farm | 
products is to regulate the time, manner | 


Lack of Playgrounds | 
Declared to Retard 
Physical Education 


Federal Survey Shows Com-| 
paratively Few Communi-, 
ties Have Provided Ade- 
quate Facilities 


Inadequate public school playgrounds | 
throughout the country retard physical | 
education, the United States Office of | 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
declares in a study on “School Play-| 
grounds” just made public. 


Although 37 States have enacted com- | 
pulsory physical education laws, 20 ‘per | 
cent of the cities‘ having a population 
from 30,000 to 100,000 had made, up to 
#929, no provisien for playgrounds for 
elementary schgols. Scarcely 50 per 
cent of the high schools throughout the 
country at that time .were-provided with 
menos playgrounds_or separate athletic 

elds. ; 

Laws have been passed in 8 States re- 
quiring that areas, varying from 1 to 
6 acres, be provided~for schocl play-| 
grounds. State boards of education in 
20 States have rules and regulations pre- 
scribing areas of from 1 to 6 acres for 
elementary schools, and from 2, to 10} 
acres for high, junior high and’ senior | 
high schools. 


Standard Areas Graded 


Areas recommended vary from 1 to 
12 acres in elementary schools, from 1 to 
10 acres *# junior high schools, and from 
1 to 20 acres in senior high schools. 

Further information on significant find- 
ings from the study made public by the 
Assistant Specialist in Recreational Ac- 
tivities, who conducted the investigation, 
follows: 

The problem of determining the total 
amount of land required, along: with 
the varied layout necessary for an ade- 
quate school playground, is largely one 
of projecting a layout which will be 
ample for the regular school program | 
of physical activities, along with 'the re- 
cess and after-school activities. For 
the older schools the best use possible 
should be made of the facilities avail- 
able. For the newer schools careful 
planning should be done in advance, 

A brief Gireular of information re- 
garding space requirements for various 
games published by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America may 
be used as a-kind of score card in the 
matter of planning playground facilities, 
The circular not only contains the di- 
mensions of special layouts, but also sug- 
gests the dimensions of additional space | 
required for players when games are in 
progress, or necessary for separation of 
the various areas for games. 

Space Needed For Games 


The space requirements for “certain 
games listed include the following: Base- 
ball’requires a 75-foot diamond, a playing 
area of 250 by 250 feet, or 62,500 square | 
feet; basketball requires a court 35 by} 
60 feet, a playing area 50.by 75 feet, 
or 3,750 square feet; field hockey re- 





‘ 
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and place of feeding the supply to the 
demand so that the producer will get a 
fair price under existing conditions. 
This cooperative marketing can do.” 

The address follows in full text: 

No student of American life will deny 
that the farm family unit is the most 
important factor in the development, 
progress and prosperity of, the Nation 
as a whole, and it is therefore of para- 
mount importance for everyone to see 
that rural standards of living are main- 
tained at high levels so'that the boys and 
girls who live on the farms are given 
equal advantages of education and cul- 
tural influences with those living else- 
where. 

‘I have always been deeply interested 
in the activities of the American Coun- 
try Life Association. The work it is do- 
ing is not only constructive, but, in my 
opinion, is laying the foundation for the 
salvation of American agzviculture, which 
we all know is the real cornerstone of 
our Government. I not only consider 
it an honor but also a privilege to be 
here and to tell you of some of my 
observations and conclusions in relation 
to rural life and how I think it can be 
improved. 

If you will pardon a personal refer- 
ence, I will tell you briefly of my inter- 
est in agriculture and my. opportunity 
of observing rural life. 2 

I was born and raised on a farm in 
Kentucky, attended the country schools 
until I went to college, and I did all the 
things a mischevious country boy does 
between the ages of eight and 18, and, 
as I look back on those days now, how 
I wish I could have realized then just 
how happy and carefree they were. City 
boys may have as good times as we did 
but I do not think so. After I finished 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Drilling Under Way 
At Monument’s Base 


Tests Designed to Determine 
Depth of Bed Rock at 
Washington Memorial 


Failure of the committee charged with 
the construction of the Washington 
Monument to leave sufficient record of 
the condition cf the earth under the 
foundation has made it necessary for 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, prior to beginning work on 
proposed sunken gardens around the base 
of the monument, to investigate by drill- 
ing to determine the safety of such a 
project, John L. Nagle, of the engineer- 
ing division of the Commission, stated 
orally Oct. 9. 

“Records show.” Mr. Nagle said, “that 
excavators for the monument found ‘a 
solid bed of gravel,’ but no record was 
made of any investigation to find the 
depth of bed rock. Nobody knows 
whether the monument is sitting on bed 
rock or not. The fact that the monu- 
ment has been standing in its present 
form for nearly 50 years without budging 
to the slightest degree indicates that its 
foundation is stable. Nevertheless, if the 
Commission wishes to undertake the con- 
struction of thése gardens, the responsi- 
bility for determining the absolute safety 
of the project rests on the Commission.” 

Mr. Nagle explained that preliminary 
plans for the construction of the gardens 
are being held up pending the findings of 
the investigation. Further information 
made available by Mr. Nagle follows: 

The investigation is being made by 
drilling at various locations on the 
mound on which the monument rests to 
determine the quality of the earth under 
the foundations. It is ‘possible, though 
highly improbable, to find a condition 
which will make the proposed sunken 
garden project unsafe, in which event it 
will be abandoned. 

The original foundation of the monu- 
ment was 80 feet square at the base and 
23 feet and four inches deep, built in a 
pyrimidal shape with the sides steeped. 
Potomac Valley blue. gneiss in blocks 
weighing from six to eight tons were 
used. This was set in mortar of hydrau- 
lic cement, stone, lime and sand. 

In 1859 a study of the safety of the 
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Status of Trade in Dallas Area 
Ascribed to Low Farm Prices 


Review of Federal Reserve Bank for August Shows Re- 


tailers Buying Sparing 
In Construct 


DALLAS, Tex., Oct. 9.—The demand 

for merchandise in the eleventh 
Federal reserve district continued 
sluggish throughout August, the 
monthly business review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas states, 
Sales in the wholesale trade, however, 
reflected a seasonal increase over July. 
Retailers are reported to be buying 
sparingly and keeping inventories at 
a minimum, 

A low crop yield and low prices for 
agricultural products are responsible 
for much more of the business izac- 
tivity, according to the bank review. 

The review’s summary of business 
conditions in the district follows in 
full text: 

_A further reduction in the prospec- 
tive yields of principal crops, together 
with the persistence of low agricul- 
tural prices, has had a noticeable ef- 


; Improvement Noted 
on Industry 


fect upon business and industry in the 
eleventh district. The continuance of 
the severe drought during August left 
a@ large area of the district in a criti- 


cal condition and the scattered rain- 
fall recently has been insufficient to 
materially alter the situation, 


According to tke Sept. 1 report of 
the Department of Agriculture, ‘the 
production of major crops in much of 
the northern half of Texas, southeast- 
ern Oklahoma, .and north Louisiana 
will fall considerably short of that in 
1929, In many instances, the situation 
is aggravated by the fact that the poor 
condition this year is a culmination of 
a series of poor crop years. In those 
sections where good crops are being 


harvested, the low prices being received 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


Business Upturn 


Post Office Department Pre- 


pares for ‘Increased Vol- 


ume of Third and Fourth 
Class Matter 


Trade Barometer 
Found in Circulars, 


Questionnaire Forwarded  to| 
Leading Mailers Brings In- | 
formation of Plans _ for) 
Heavy Circularization 


Although the volume of mail has! 
dropped to its lowest point recently, | 
heavier mailing is expected in the re- | 
mainder of October and November and 
with it a general upturn in business is } 
looked for, according to an oral state- 
ment by the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, Arch Coleman, Oct. 9. 

Mr. Coleman said that inquiries have 
been conducted by the Department of 
leading mailers to learn what volume 
they plan to post in the near future, and 
these inquiries have indicated an inten- 
tion to mail more hgavily in October 
and November than in the last few 
months. 

Increases will show up in third and 
fourth class mail, which are the classes 
that fluctuate mostly with business con- 
ditions, he said. Despite poor. business 
the volume of first class mail usually 
remains about the same, he added. 

Peak Volume Expected 

The Post Office Department is plan- 
ning on another peak for volume of mail 
in 1931, Mr. Coleman stated. 

“Our figures here constitute one of the 
best business barometers there is,”. he 
said. “In thé last 60 years the declines 
in postal receipts occurred when there 
was bad business. For example, in 1893- 
$4, in 1907-08, 1921-22.” 

Although postal payroll expenditures 
had fallen 1.3 per cent in 178 leading 
cities and actual money payments $123,- 
813, and only 1 per cent for the country 
as a whole in August of this year as 
compared with the same month of 1929, 
the Department expects to take up the 
slack in postal employment’ eceasioned 
by refraining from filling such vacancies 
as occur with appointménts from the 
substitutes list in the next six months, 
he said. 

(A statement of postal receipts at 50 
selected oes during September was 
printed in full text in the issue of Oct. 
9. A statement showing eps receipts 
at 50 industrial cities will be printed in 
the-issue of Oct. 11.) 


Higher Meat Prices 
Declared Improbable 





Farm Board Member Says 
Dealers Are Striving to 
Hold Down Cost \ 


Higher meat prices to the consumer 
are not likely the coming winter, not- 
withstanding an indicated reduction of 
shipments of cattle ready for slaughter 
to the domestic markets during.the win- 
ter months, C. B. Denman, live stock 
member of the Federal Farm Board, 
stated orally Oct. 9. He said that the 
figures he has received and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced tally 
as to probable shipment reductions. 

“Our investigation, however,” he said, 
“indicated that the meat retailers are 
doing everything they can to hold down 
the prices of meat.” He said that there 
has been a very material reduction of 
meat prices in recent months and that 
prices would not necessarily go up in 
view of the showing of comparatively low 
meat prices and increased volume of 
meat gales in the recent past. 

Material reduction in the supply of 
cattle ready for slaughter to the markets 
during the coming Winter was predicted 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in a statement on the’cattle-feeding sit- 
uation as of Oct. 1, made public by the 
Department of Agriculture Oct. 9, 40 
Harlan, livestock statistician of the Bu- 
reau, stated orally he did not believe this 
necessarily meant any higher prices for 
meats this Winter. He said he believed 
the prices would be lower than during 


the early part of lyst Winter. 


Imports of Russian 
Matches Questioned 


Extra Duty Ordered on Prod- 
ucts Not Clearly Marked 


The Bureau of Customs, in a letter to 
the Collector of Customs at New York, 
made public Oct. 9, by the Treasury De- 
partment, directed assessment of 10 per 
cent additional duty against imports of 
safety matches from Soviet Russia where 
the markings of country of origin are 
indistinct or illegible, 

The action of the Bureau was taken 
on complaint by attorneys for the Swed- 
ish Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, who claimed that the markings 
on one specified brand of Russian-made 
matches did not comply with the Fed- 
eral statutes requiring plain markings 
to show the country of origin. In addi- 
|tion to prescribing the “extra duty, the 
| Bureau informed the New York collector 
| that shipments of matches so marked 

j Should not ‘be released from customs 
eustody until the country of origin was 
distinetly shown. , 

(The letter of the Bureau of the 

Customs will be printed in full text 

in the issue of Oct, 11.) 


Used in Analysis of Markets | Viewed as Waste 


Information Now Being Gat 


hered Will Give Comprehen- 


sive Picture of Distribution System, Bureau 
Specialist Predicts 


seVfARKET anaylsis” is a compara- 

tively simple and a necessary 
step for merchandisers, and census 
figures form the most accurate, com- 
plete and impartial source of the basic 


information, according to a statement | 


on Oct. 9 by the chief statistician for 
distribution in the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Dr. Robert J. McFall. 


Sales methods, it was stated, have 


complicated trade channels “until the | 
muddled situation has caused alarm ip | 
business circles, with the subsequent | 
demand for facts which resulted in the | 


current census of distribution.” — 
This census, it was stated, will un- 


doubtedly supply a comprehensive pic- | 


ture of the distribution system and 
give some idea of its ramifications. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Being comparatively new and some- 
what academic, the term market anal- 
‘ysis smacks of deep profundity; yet 


Governor of Illinois Calls 
Unemployment Conference 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 9. 

Representatives of labor, employers, 
civic, church and charitable organizations 
have been asked by Governor Louis L 
Emmerson to meet with him in Chicago 
Oct. 13 to discuss ways and means of 
providing work for the unémployed dur- 
ing the Winter. 

“The purpose of this gathering,” the 
Governor’s letter said, “is to discuss the 
unemployment situation and through con- 
ference to ascertain if something can be 
done to better present conditions.” 

Governor Emmerson, also announced 
that he will be repres€nted by the Di- 
rector of the Department of Labor, Bar- 
ney Cohen, at a similar conference in 
New York Oct. 9 by the industrial rela- 
tions department of the National Manu- 
facturers Association. 


Work of Conference 
At Geneva Discussed 


Two Diplomats Meet With 
Officers of Department of 
State 


American’ participation in the next ses- 
sicn of the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament opening in Geneva Nov. 3, 
was the subject of a conference held by 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, Oct. 9, with the American Ambas- 
sador to Belgium, Hugh S. Gibson, and 
the American Minister to Switzerland, 
Hugh R. Wilson, it was stated orally at 
the Department. 

Ambassador Gibson and Mr. Wilson 
recently arrived from Europe for con- 
ference at the Department and will re- 


turn to their posts within the next 10) 


days, it was stated. 

The Undersecreary of State, Joseph P. 
Cotton, the Assistant Secretary of State 
in Charge of European Affairs, William 
R. Castle Jr., the Chief of the. Western 
European Division, Theadore Marriner, 
and the Assistant Chief of the Western 
European Division, Pierre Poal, 
were present at the conference. 

Among the questions which will be dis- 
cussed at the coming session of 
Preparatory Commission, according to 


League of Nations reports on file in the| 


Department are the following: 

The London compromise between the 
French thesis of naval reduction by 
global tonnage and the British-American 
thesis of reduction by categories. 

The question of limitation of 
armaments by. budgets. 

The question of trained reserves. 

The Bernstorff reservation limiting the 
number of trained reserves and fixing 
the length of the period they can serve. 

Compromise Agreed Upon 

The compromise regarding global ton- 
nage was agreed upon at the London 
Naval Conference, according to records 


land 


of that conference on file in the De- 


partment. However, due'to objection on 
the part of the Italian delegation, this 
compromise was not included in the 
treaty, the Italians maintaining that they 
were not willing to accept it until each 
nation had published its naval figures, 
files of the Department showed. 


Savings System 
Is Declared H 


Department Says Federal Depositaries 


also | 


the | 


the procedure is ancient and common- 
| place. It is used by everyone who 
| supplies a demand. The same princi- 

pal is involved when making computa- 
tions and deductions in a market 
analysis as are utilized by the house- 
wife in planning her meals. 

When the mother calculates how 
many “hot rolls” her family will con- 
sume at dinner, she is making a mar- 
ket analysis. In making her rolls she 
probably says to herself: “Ordinarily 
12 rolls are enough. But—let’s see— 
John is playing baseball this after- 
noon. He surely will eat more rolls 
than he usually does. Guess maybe I 
had better make a dozen and a half.” 

Similarly, every retailer, wholesaler, 
and manufacturer makes a market 
analysis in planning his business. Some 
analyses, of course, are often made 
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‘More Than 52,000 
Federal Dry Cases 
Disposed of in Year 


Department of Justice Says 
Prosecutions Instituted 


Exceeded by 206 Previous 
Fiscal Period 


More than 52,000 cases connected 
| with the enforcement of the prohibition 
|law in the Federal courts of continental 
| United States were disposed of during 
Spe fiscal year which ended June. 30, ac- 
| ording to a statement made public at 
the Department of Justice Oct. 9% 

According to the records of the De- 
partment 206 more prohibition cases 
| were instituted during ,the last fiscal 
year than during the previous year, and 
there were 4,286 more cases pending 
than at the close of the previous year. 

Where. there were, jury trials 73. per 
}cent.of the-cases resulted. im-conviations, 
; according to the statement, and jail and 
prison sentences were imposed in 27,709 
eases, 5,107 more than in the previous 
year. 


Ratio to All Criminal Cases 


On Oct. 6 a statement was issued at 
the Department of Justice which showed 
that of the 35,849 criminal cases pending 
on June 30 there were included 22,671 
cases under the National Prohibition 
Act. (V U. S. Daily 2393.) 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

It is reported in the division of the 
Department of Justice having charge of 
|legal questions which arise in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law that in the Federal courts of 
|continental United States a total of 
52,347 cases were terminated during the 
fiscal year which ended June 30, 1930; 
where there were jury trials, there were 
73 per cent convictions and 27 per cent 
acquittals. 

The records show that during the year 
206 more prohibition cases were insti- 
tuted than in the previous year, and 105 
more jury trials, Jail and prison sen- 
tences were imposed in 27,709 cases 
|being 5,107 more than in the previous 
year. There were 4,286 more cases pend- 
ing at the close of the year than 
there were at the close of the previous 
year, and about 75 per cent of these 
were in the southern district of New 
York. 

One feature of the prohibition enforce- 
ment record is the number of State and 
municipal officers who were charged with 
participation in violations of the Federal 
prohibition law. -In addition to the num- 
ber of indictments pending against such 
officers at the close of the fiscal year, to 
ithe number of 10, there were 74 cases 
inivolving conspiracy to violate the liquor 
laws and in one case bribery was in- 
volved. There were 95 such officers con- 
| victed, and of the convictions secured, 27 
| were under the National Prohibition Act, 
|64 for conspiracy, two for bribery of 
|Federal officers where liquor was in- 
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of Post Office 
elpful to Bankers 


ttract Dormant 


Funds Which Are Placed at Work With Cooperation 


Of Local Bank 


GRADUALLY the feeling of hostility 
to the postal savings system by 
bankers is disappearing because of 
their realization that the system is 
helpful to savings institutions, accord- 
ing to information made available Oct. 
9 at the Post Office Department. 

The following additional informa- 
tion was made available at the De- 
partment: 


No other department of Govern- | 


ment, with the single exception of the 
Treasury, comes in such close contact 
with the banking institutions of the 
country as does the Post Office De- 
partment. 

There is one service conducted by 
the Department, however, that comes 
within the very realm of banking, 


since it ‘is itself a banking business, 


yet which was at one time largely 
misunderstood in banking circles and 


ing Institutions 


{ was viewed with a degree of apprehen- 
sion even where some knowledge of 
its purposes aw limitations existed. 
This is the postal savings system. 

From the time of its inauguration, 
20 years ago, unti'the past few years 
the subject of posal savings was dis- 
cussed by postal dficials with the ut- 

; most diplomacy and tact, largely be- 
cause of the alleged hostility of bank- 


| 


Of Public Funds 


Mr. Hyde Tells Road Con : 
gress Cost of Maintaining 
Good Roads Is Less Tham) 


re 


Loss From Bad Roads ¥ 


Educational Value : 


Of Systems Stressed 


Spokesman of Automobile As- 
sociation Tells President 
Bond Issues Would Provide 
Funds to Aid Labor 


Billions of dollars paid out in this” 
country for hard-surfaced roads are 
justified on economic grounds alone, 
but these highways have immense 
other values of an intangible kindy | 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthug 
M. Hyde, declared in an address Oct. 
9 at a dinner given for the delega 
to the Sixth International Road © 
gress, meeting in Washington. 


The dinner, given by the Ameri= 
can Organizing Commission, en , 
the fourth day’s proceedings of the 
Congress, and followed a reception 
by President Hoover at the White 
House in honor of the delegates. 


Social Advancement 


_ Pointing out that the cost of maintain= 
ing good roads is less than the “continua 
drain upon the resources of the people’ 
by the use of bad roads, Mr. ty on 
emphasized the educational and ia 
advancement, good roads bring, (The 
full text of Secretary Hyde's address 
will be found on page 9.) ees 


In connection with the Congress, mem-= 
bers of the board of directors of the Na= 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
called on President Moover at the White — 
House on Oct. 9, inp 


Alvin Macauley, president of the motor — 
association, acted as spokesman, and told | 
the President that if attention could be 
concentrated in all countries upon thi 
constructive value of public bond issu 
for. highway, building, “much. could ~ 
done to increase employment, improve 
living standards, amd so secure for other - 
nations the advantages which come froma _ 
improved communications.” sn 


World Amity Fostered 


Mr. Macauley also said that world re= 
lations are already being favorably af 
fected through the “universal demand for 
improved highways”? shown in the state= 
ments of delegates to the road congress. 


(Further statements by Mr. Macauley 
will be found on page 5). oe 
Good roads, said Secretary Hyde in h 
evening address, “relieve the tedium a : 
isolation of the country, and offer the” 
blessings of rural life to the city worker. — 
They form lines for the development of 
community interest. They foster and 
create community development; bring 
educational and recreational values te’ 
dwellers in the city and country alike; ; 
develop national and State patriotism.” 
_ Good roads also have an internati ; 
implication, Mr. Hyde told the Co $ 
They are “latchstrings of hospitality: — 
hung but for visitors to freely enter om” 
house,” he stated. 


_ Continuing its considerations of ques= | 
tions relating to road construction ; ES 
administration, the congress, earlier 
the day, adopted conclusions governiny 
the construction of yvoads in new co: 
tries and problems of traffic regulatia 
These conclusions, which terminated the 
section meetings of the congress, will be ~ 
submitted before the plenary 3 
Oct. 10 for final passage. Ge 

Among the conclusions adopted on 4 j 
construction of roads in new cou gs 
it was recognized that the highway h 
the advantage over the railway of ab 
lowing the expense of construction and © 
maintenance to be made proportionate ta | 
the importance of the traffic to be served. ~ 

“The present-day automobile, being — 


ee 


me 
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Column 2.) — , 
Rent Discrimination 


In France Considered 


Matter Taken Up by Depart= 
ment of State . 


[Continued on Page 2, 


The United States has taken AN 
the French Government the a hee | 3 
discrimination against Americans in Fs 
apBlication of the French rent i 
was stated orally at the Department of © 
State Oct. 9. ; 

The question must await the final 
cision of the French courts, the . 
ment stated. At present it has been be= 
fore the lower courts but has not 
been before the highest court. 

A charge of discrjmination was Te= 
cently placed before the Departiient of 
State by Capt. Paul Rockwell, an Amerie - 
can citizen, it was stated. ina 

The facts surrounding this case 
the rent law, were summarized by @ 
Department as follows: 

Captain Rockwell informed the Depai 
ment that he had purchased a house 
Paris in 1926 but that when he 


4 


ing interests who were believed to | deavored to secure possession of 


view the service as a competitive busi- 
ness operated by the Government, 


home, the French tenant declined to 1 
out. When the matter was taken 


u AS 
This feeling has graduaily disap- | the French courts, Captain Rockwell, an 
Py pegs 


peared, and during the past few years 
especially bankers have come to view 


| 


formed the Department that the 
had ruled that the tenant could 


the postal savings system in a mere «| in the house. 


friendly light. Instead of viewing the 
system as competitive to banking 


[Continued on Page 11, Colimn 7.] 


Captain Rockwell called the De 
ment’s attention to the Treaty of 


' 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 







































Favored for 
Welfare Work 


f of Children’s Bureau 
ays Health and - Social 
Are Given Wide At- 
entiom-in Rural Districts 


‘ 





peu 





Alliance, Nebr., Oct. 9.—Specialists in 
he fields of education, social service and 
now ‘favor the development of 
‘county for local public welfare ad- 
inistration, and the movement for ef- 
ent functioning of such a unit in both 
th and social service is under way, 


; Grace Abbott, in an address here at 
ri “session of the Nebraska Federation of 
‘Women’s Clubs. 

‘State departments of public welfare 


are leading in promotion of county units 
and are developing a new technique of 
service to the counties, Miss Abbott said. 
She pointed out that what the trained 
county welfare workers need is as- 
sistance rather than supervision. When 
the State has not trained the personnel, 
the county work lags. An authorized 
summary of her address follows in full 
text: : 
Miss Abbott discussed the functions 
which experience shows would be per- 
formed by the State Departments of 
Public Welfare, and those of the local 
administrative units, stating that at the 
present time experts in the fields of edu- 
eation, social service, and health, favor 
the development of the larger unit—the 
county—for local administration. 


New Interest Shown 


“4 new and genuine interest in rural 
‘health and rural social problems has 
added to the prestige of the county as 
the local administrative unit. In order 
to serve both rural and urban communi- 
ties it has been necessary to utilize the 
larger unit. Moreover, except for ‘the 

rger cities, trained, professional per- 
sonnel, now_ recognized as necessary in 
both fields, can be provided only when 
the larger taxing unit is locally respon- 
sible. 

The trained personnel which this work 
requires has not been employed in all 
the county welfare units established, but 
trained personnel is employed in a suffi- 
ciently large number to warrant the 
statement that the movement for an effi- 
cient functioning of the county as the 
local administrative unit in both health 
and social service is well under way.” 

In the organization of full-time child- 
iollare or public-welfare services on a 
county-wide basis, New York, Minne- 
sota, North Carolina, Alabama, and Cali- 
fornia have led. More than 300 counties 
have undertaken a county-wide program 
in the child-welfare or, as it is often 
called, the public-welfare field, without 
subsidy by the Federal Government or 
by the foundations and usually without 
a State subsidy. 

New Service Given. 

Discussing the part the State should 

lay in relation to the county, Miss Ab- 

tt said that in general the State de- 
partments of public welfare are taking 
the leadership in promoting the estab- 
lishment of county units and are devel- 
oping a new technique of service to the 
counties. They do educational work as to 
needs and method of organization; loan 
trained personnel to counties not able 

employ a full corps of experts; coop- 
Rate in difficult case work, and assist 
in raising standards; urge the appoint- 
ment of trained personnel and encour- 
age local officers in their struggles with 
the selfish local interests that would 
destroy or render inefficient the county 
program. What is needed by the trained 
county welfare worker is expert as- 
sistance rather than supervision. 

In a State in which the State Depart- 
ment has not this trained personnel the 
county work lags accordingly. Most 
counties must for some years to come 
look to the State for the specialists whose 
assistance is needed in planning and 
evaluating work, in handling especially 
dificult problems and in many other 
ways. Failure to provide these special- 
ists means great social losses—it also 
means money losses because institutional 
commitments to the State will continue 





to grow. \ 
Nebraska is, in some respects, in a 
fortunate position. It has ome of the! 


lowest illiteracy rates and one of the 
lowest infant mortality rates ~in the 
United States. Its health and _ social 
services are combined in a State De- 
partment of Public Welfare and its child 
welfare bureau is now prepared to take 
the leadership in improving and develop- 
ing the social services for children. 


Final Hearing Held 
On Sale of Ship Lines 


Testimony Presented For and 
Against Proposed Merger 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The Ad- 
visory Shipping Committee appointed by 





President Hoover held a final public hear-| member of the American delegation al Buildings to Be Exhibited at | Paris 


ing today on the proposed sale by the 


Shipping Board of the American Dia-| nical problem of construction in unde-| 


mond and American France lines to the 


United States Lines, Attorneys for the} chief of the Division of Design of the! 


respective lines testified for and against 
the desirability of such a consolidation. 
Heuty Herrick Bond, counsel for the 


Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, | 


operators of the American Diamond Ljne, 
genied that the operation by the Unfed 
States Lines would be a greater economy 


and maintained that the successful op-| 


eration of the American Diamond Line 
by this concern and the good will in- 
volved should be of prime consideration. 
Attorneys for the Cosmopolitan Line 
hich. operates the American , France 
¢, supported Mr. Bond’s argument 
and also maintained that the sale to the 
' United States Lines would have the ten- 
| dency to create a monopoly which would 
be a menace to the merchant marine, 
Sherman Whipple, attorney for the 
United States Lines, entered into the 











ie 
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of competition a large company such as 
United States Lines would bring into 
if the consolidation went through 
pointed out that this large company 
id compete on equal terms with for- 
groups. 

‘Tra A. Campbell, chairman of the com- 
thanked all the witnesses for 
testimony and stated that the great 
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rapidly as possible. 


Cotton Bought for Sta bilization Navy, to Follow , 
To Be Held for Higher Prices Original Plan of | 


Buying Aireraft 


the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, | 


' fecord a lengthy discourse as to the form’ 


& 





_ ‘THE UNITED ST. 





Farm Board Member Says Coming Conference Will Seek 


| 


| 


. Carl Williams, cotton member of the 
| Federal Farm Board, orally discussing 
‘the cotton situation Oct. 9, stated there 
| are 1,300,000 bales of cotton which are 
being held off the market in the cotton 
| stabilization program and that it will 
not be sold at any price less than the 
price at which it was purchased. \ He 
said this is the plan running up to Yaly 
31, 1981. After July 31, he said, there 
will be more definite knowledge of cot- 
ton acreage, consumption and other nec- 
essary data for marketing consideration, 
and he could not say what plan there 
will be after that date. 

“I think there is.some investment buy- 
‘ing,” Mr. Williams said in answer to a 
‘question. ‘The buying for inwestment 
\is not as much as there should be and not 

as much as there will,be. In a sense, 
;there is investment buying on the part 
of the South, because they are holding 
back the cotton, not selling it mearly as 
|freely as usual. Tremendous deliveries 
of cotton to the cooperatives are greater 
\than ever before in history and ‘far 
‘greater than they expected or we ex- 
| pected.” (The Federal Farm Board ad- 
| vances its marketing-aid loans out of its 


Poor Roads Viewed 
As Public Detriment 





Secretary Hyde Stresses 
Value of Good Highways 
In Addressing Conference 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

able to run on very difficult roads, at the 
beginning we can establish. simple trails 
by nothing more than a primitive work- 
ing over of the natural soil, the struc- 
tures which are netessary being oyly 
those over permanent water courses 
which can not be forded,” it was stated. 

It was recommended that such roads 
be ultimately improved by the construc- 
ition of soadways provided with appro- 
priate surfacing and the construction of 
structures for crossing streams and val- 
leys “as the development of traffic makes 
available mew resources for the execu- 
tion of the work.” 


Centralized Planning 

The Congress advocated the formation 
of a central body with legal authority to 
coordinate and assist in the general plan- 
ning of the road communications of a 
country, amd the acquisition or reserva- 
tion bf necessary land. It was also urged 
that “before any actual construction is 
begun, it is essential that’ the general 
highway layout should be prepared with 
due regard to the ultimate requirements 
of the permanent road system.”” 

Other conclusions adopted recom- 
mended that “for the establishment of 
roadways, a width of three meters per 
traffic lane be required,” that from the 
beginning. two-lané¢ roadways be provided 
on,important structures, at least in so 
far as foundations are concermed; and 
that uniformity of design throughout the 
length of a ‘location shouldgbe attained 
by avoiding heavy grades amd _ sharp 
curves. Concerning the technical preob- 
lem of highway construction in unde- 
veloped regions; the conclusions adopted 
set forth that the points on which agree- 
ment was most general were the need 
of complete studies of prevailing local 
conditions, the advantage of first con- 
structing a limited system of main roads, 
the immediate expectation of motor 
trafic and the requirement of designs tv 
accommodate it, the construction of tem- 
porary structures narrower than final 
plans will require, the possib#lity in some 
favorable localities of temporarily omit- 
ting surfacing, and the principle of sai- 
vaging construction. 

Bond Issues Favored 

In the development of roads in well 
settled agricultural areas in the United 
States, it was pointed out that any high- 
way construction must advanee in har- 
mony with a possible, sound, financial 
plan. The anticipation of rewenues of 
the future by resort to bond issues is 
considered sound, it was held. 

Potential motor traffic must be con- 
sidered im any new development; low 
|type improvement is adequate for third- 
class group highways, but maintenance 
is needed in all cases to prevent deteri- 
oration; and increase of traffic requires 
heavier improvement and higher scale 
classification, according to the findings. 

A comprehensive highway system plan 
is the first essential in opening up new 
regions, it was concluded, and directness 
of location without regard to property 
lines should characterize main roads. The 


bonding of entire areas, (national or pro- | 


vincial) and of taxing developed areas 
to pay for first improvements needed 
jin undeveloped areas, were set forth as 
sound principles. 

| Discussion of the problem of parking 
and traffic management was led by Dr. 
| Miller McClintock, director of the Albert 
| Russel Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic 
Research, of Harvard University, and a 


| 


|the Congress. Discussion of the tech- 


| veloped regions was led by E. W. James, 


Bureau of Public Roads, also an Amer- 
ican delegate to the Congress. 
Traffic Regulation 

It was recognized by the conclusions 
jadopted by the Administration section 
{that adequate traffic administration 
|could net be had with inexperienced per- 
sons in control, and when planning the 
| application of signs and signals it is 
|necessary that these plans be based upon 
a broad view of city and regional re- 
quirements, substantiated by competent 
|factual studies. A sound traffic system 
|should be provided with by-pass routes 
around central congested areas, accord- 
jing to the conclusions’ adopted by the 
| section, aS well as with highway routcs 
around the entire city so that through 
| traffic may avoid the use of streets re- 
quired for local traffic. 
The conclusions adppted by the section 
jurged the necessity of uniformity in 


shape and color of‘signs, and it was also 


To Bring Buyizeg Power Into . Industry and 
Ra Foster Better Prices 


‘ 


jrevolving funds tp the cooperative asso- 
|ciations and stabilizing corporations.) 

| Mr, Williams referred to the confer- 
jence to be held at New Orlegns Oct. 13, 
under the auspices of the American Cot- 
ton re Ssociagion, fo consider cot- 
,ton problems. He said that organization 
represents every ‘important cotton ship- 
per in the United States. Its president, 
he said, is D. £.°McCuen) of Greenville, 
8. C., and R. C, Dickerson, of Memphis, 
Tenn., is wice president. He said that 
Chairman Legge, of the Federal Farm 
Board, already has left by way of Chi- 
cago for the New Orleans conference. 
Mr. Williams said he will leave Washing- 
ton Oct. 11 for the conference. 


Confidence Is Needed 


That Prices Are Lowest 


“The New Orleans meeting,” he said, 
“I understand) to be for the purpose of 
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Aeronautics Secretary Says 
All Planes Authorized in 


ees Program Will 


Be Ready in 1932 ~ 





jaircraft procurement program, which 
| will yield 1,000 new planes. by: the close 
lof the fiscal Avear 1932, will Be carried 
Mhrough as. originally contermplated and 
jauthorized by Congress, the Department 
of the Navy has just announced. 

| Although the Army Air Corps will not 
,attempt to hold its procurement of new 
jaircraft to schedule, the Nawy will not 
|take any such-steps, the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Aeronautics, David S. Ingalls, 
| declared. ; 
“Our present plans,” said Mr. Ingalls, 
| “do not contemplate letting the last year 
of the program slide. We will be prac- 


devising ways and means to bring buy- |tically finished up atthe end of the pres- 


ing power into the cotton industry _pic- | 
ture and errcourage better prices. What | 
is needed im cotton today is a realizing | 
confidence that cotton prices now are at | 
rock bottom, as low as they will ever| 
get, that there is a dearth of \ cotton | 
goods at the consumer's end of the line. | 
The cotton market is in the doldrums. | 
The European manufacturers are beat- | 
ing our mills to the idea of buying} 
cotton. 

“It is just a lack of confidence in cot-| 
ton. It is merely a present stagnation 
in cotton. I see nothing toindicate bear | 
raids on the part of anyone. 

“The shippers’ conference at New Or- 
leans should be helpful and it is fine} 
spirit on their part to take the initiative | 
in this movement. Their conference} 
should be helpful to the cotton trade 
generally. and to the Nation.” 

He said that the Secretary of Com-| 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, is going to! 
the New Orleans conference but he did 
not know whether the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Eugene Meyer, | 
would be able to accept the Shippers’ 
Association invitation to him to attend. 
Mr. Meyer is away from Washington. | 
Mr. Williams said he and Chairman’) 
Legge were going to the conférence, to 
consult with the association and to see 
how the Federal Farm Board can help. 
“We will be mighty glad to cooperate 
with them,”’ he said orally. 

Asked if he thought the conference at 
New Orleans contemplates promoting the 
sale of cotton goods in the retail stores 
of the United States, Mr. Williams said | 
he had no knowledge whether that would | 
develop at the conference\but it would 
be logical for consideration, in is 
opinion. 

“What are fundamentally needed,” he 
added, “is confidence that the bottom of 
the cotton market has been reached and 
a restoration of the buying power and | 
restoration of inventories.” 


Forty Million Acres 


Suggested as Maximum 


Mr. Williams said he had already sug- 
gested that 40,000,000 acres planted to 
cotton for 1931 is the maximum without 
danger to the industry but he said that 
one cannot talk reduction of acreage 
without figuring on what to do with the 
land taken out of the production of cot- 
ton. Each State and section of the 
States have their localized problems, he 
said, and these are being Studieg, first 
at the recent Montgomery, Ala., fonfer- 
ence and to be followed by other togfer- 
ences, on a variety of economic phases 
of the situation—soil, transportation, and: 
soon. The program, he said, is to put 
such land, so taken out of cotton culti- 
vation, into something that will be prof- 
itable to the cotton farmer. 

“We purpose,” he said, “to. be put in 
the position of being able to tell what 
the program should be. Our first job 
with the entire South is the development 
of the home living, the raising of suffi-! 
cient food and feed to satisfy the South- 
ern farmer, and the Southern cities. The 
South is not yet on a self-sustaining 
basis from the standpoint of food for the 
{people of the Sobtth and feeds for their! 
| livestock.” 
|. Mr. Williams said the plan being urged 
|by the Board in the South is a “‘diversi-! 
|fication idea applied to locality needs.” 
“It is a development of diversification,” 
he added, ‘‘on the basis of what can be 
/grown and what will be most profitable 
|for prcduction in the South.”? Asked 
|about development of the dairy indus- 
try there, he said that dairy production 
now is not as great as the dairy con- 
;sumption there. Asked about the effects 
on other producing sections of turning 
|the released cotton lands to other crops, 
he said that it is true that as one de- 
velops agriculture in one section com- 
petition of other sections is affected but 
|that there is a gradual readjustment of 
that problem always. 

“The credit situation in the South,” 
|he said, “‘is serious, because so much of 
the ground is in cotton and 80 per cent 
of the cotton grown in this country is 
under some form of credit.” 


| 
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ns Are Approved 


Pla 


Of French Colo 





President Hoover and the American 
Fine Arts Commission have approved 
|plans of the buildings to be erected by 
|the United States at the French Colonial 
| Exposition to be held at Paris, France, 


beginning May 1, 1931, C. Bascom Slemp, | 


United States Commissioner General to 
the Exposition, said on Oct. 8, after call- 
ing on the President at the White House 
to exhibit plans for the buildings to the 
President. The plans have also received 
the approval of the American Ambas- 
sador to France, Walter E. Edge, and 
jhigh officials of the French Government, 
(Mr. Slemp said. \ 

Mr. Slemp, who has just returned from 
a trip to Paris where he went in the in- 
|terests Of American participation in the 
Exposition, made the following oral state- 
{ment after his conference with Presi- 





voted that the governing body of the dent Hoover, 
Permanent International Association of| Parts to Be Made 


Highway Congresses, under whose aus- 


pices the Congress is being held, appoint 
consider 
world uni- 


an international committee 
methods for bringing about 
formity in that regard. 

Vv formal action it was 


to 


trol devices. 


‘In United States 


| “The- plans of the buildings to be 
erected by the United States carries as 
ja central feature a 


The room oc- 


Vernon when jhe visited Washington will 


|yield a total of 1,000 planes, two-thirds 


jreau of Aeronautics, 


Reproduction of Mount Vernon Will Be Among Features 


reproduction of | 
also recom-|Mount Vernon which will be used as an 
of information would be taken un-|;fiended by the Administration section) Administration building and a place for 
advisement with quick dispatch and |that the same committee undertake to| American tourists to visit. 
| the duty of the committee disposed of as | propose uniform standards for traffic con-|cupied by General Lafayette at Mount 


ent fiscal year. At any rate, all the 
planes which the program calls for will 
be actually on hand iw another fiscal 
year, unless some unexpected change in 
plans occurs.” 


Temporary abandonment of the Army’s | 
program, which started in 1927 and was 
planned to end on June 30, 1932, was 


disclosed about a month ageo by the! 


Chief of the Air Corps, Maj. Gen. James 
E. Fechet, who announced that in the 
interest of economy, the full mumber of 
planes scheduled for\purchase during the | 
current fiscal year would not be pro-| 
cured, 
Plame Prices Reduced 

The Army's program will equip the 
Air Corps with 1,782 planes for regu-; 
lar service and 110 reserve craft of va-| 
rious types. The Navy’s program will 





of which will be for actual use and the 
remainder for reserve. 

The Navy purchased.a total of 287| 
‘planes during the fiscal year 1930, it was 
disclosed for the first time by the Bu- 
L This represented | 
an expenditure of $7,635,355.70. Engine| 
purchases provided 549 new power plants 
at a cost of $3,852,365.61. 

Reductions in the price of planes dur-| 
ing the past year, Assistant Secretary In- 
galls declared, resulted in ‘‘considerable 
saving” during the fiscal year 1930, 
which ended June 30, 
conditions continuing as at present, an! 
additional economy in purchases will oc- 
cur this year, he stated. 

There have been no airplane contracts 
awarded during the current fiscal year,’ 





‘the Bureau of Aeronautics stated, and) And, according to the Department ex- 


only one order for new engines has been | 
placed. Although one-quarter of the iast) 
fiscal year of the program has passed | 
without action to continue precurement, | 
Ahe Bureau, said this was mo indication| 
the plans for {building up the aircraft! 
strength are to be neglected 
The last contract for new 
was explained, was let in June, previous| 
to the close of the last fiseal year. The| 
first engine contract for the current year | 
was announced by the Navy_ Oct. 4 when) 
it was disclosed that nw Pratt & Whit-| 
ney motors are being purchased for in- 
stallation in the last ordér of Boeing! 
fighting planes. | 
Congress’ authoried the Navy to pro- 
cure a total of 1,614 planes during the | 
five-year period. allowing for obsolescence | 
and crashing, the Bureau explained. | 
As the program was origigaliy drawn 
up, the total cost was not to exceed 
$85,078,750. The, appropriation for the 
current. fiscal year is $12,326,100, the| 
Bureau said. Congress stipulated the cost 
in this 
046,250. 
Procurement during the previous fiscal | 
year included purchase of 12  experi-| 
mental craft and at the conclusion of the! 
year there were 20 such plames on order, 
the Bureau said. | 
Large Planes to Be Bought 
Statistics made public by the Bureau} 
for the first_time in the October issue| 
of “United States Naval Institute Pro-| 
ceedings,” a _ semiofficial organ, show| 
that at the close of the last fiscal year| 
the Navy had on hand a total of 959 
planes, 29 of which were obsolete, 53 of | 
which were obsolescent, and 32 of which! 
were experimental. There were on order | 
at that time, 278 planes, of which 11| 
had been delivered, in addition to 20 ex-| 
perimental craft, and five lighter-than-| 
lanes authorized will! 


air craft. 

Practically ali p 
have heen ordered*by June 30, 1931, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics explained, al- 
| though delivery of many of these orders 
will not begin until the following fiscal 
year. 

The exact number of plames which the 
Navy will buy during the. current fiscal 
|year cannot be predicted, the Bureau 
| said. Included in the total, however, 
will be a number of large planes of the 
heavier types destined for use at land 
bases. Planes of this character, it was 
|explained, were originally intended for 
| purchase earlier in the period, but were 
| delayed so that small planes with which 
'to equip the cruisers could be bought. 


period was not to exceed $20,-| 


for American 


nial Exposition 


, be reproduced in as nearly its original 
form as possible, including furniture 
similar to that which was in the mansion. 

“The main building will -be the. as- 
sembling place for American visitors and 
will contain a rest room, writing room, 
souvenir room, and other conveniences, 
On the other side of the building, two 
jsmall buildings, connected with ‘Mount 
|Vernon’ by a collonade, will be exhibit 
buildings, Two additional buildings will 
| be utilized for exhibits, the one for prod- | 
ucts of the Phiippines, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico—all outlying territories—and the 
other for the United States, Alaska and 
the Canal Zone. ‘A small moving picture 
building will complete the American 
group. 

“The building, in main part, on account 
of the specialties involved, will be fabri- 
cated for the most part im the United 
|States and shipped to France over the! 
America-FrancegLine. It is proposed to| 
begin actual constructian before ‘Nov.| 
15. The architect, Charles K. Bryant. of | 
‘Richmond, Va., reproduced Mount Ver- 
non at the San Francisco exposition, | 
|The builder will be Sears, Roebuck & 
Company under special arrangements 
with them and with the French Govern- 
ment. ’ : 

“The exposition will be one of the 
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DEVELOPING USE FOR SKIMMED MILK 


The last year of*the Navy’s five-year 


planes, it) , 


|as follows: 
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Research conducted in the laboratories of the Bureau of Dairy Industry |schools throughout the country were pro- 
of the Department of, Agriculture has resulted in development of a |vVided with school playground or sepa- 


method by which graim-curd casei 


AvrnorzeD STaTeMents ONY ARE 
PusnisHap Warsout Comment 8Y THe Untten States DArLy 


United States Department of Agriculture 


n, used in coating highly-finished 


paper, of high quality and uniformity may be produced from skimmed 


milk, according to information made available on behalf of the Bureau. [space, the present study points out the 
The photograph shows a step in commercial application of the research |{act that laws have been passed in eight 


work at a branch of the Bureau’s laboratory. The white substance is 
curdled milk. The curd is later drained, pressed, dried and ground, 
being then in form tobe used by the paper makers. 





Effort Is Made to Meet Competition 


Of Europe in Skimmed Milk Product 


‘Agriculture Departrment Says Half of Casein Used in Amer- 


ican Paper Manufacture Is Imported 





Approximately 50,000,000 pounds of; 


in the United States every year, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
Half of all this is imported, the imported | 
casein representing in the meighborhood 
of 1,000,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk. | 


perts, if all the casein that the United) 
States uses were made im the United 
States, there would be an outlet for 
1,000,000,000 more pounds of skim milk! 
from American dairy producers and) 
dairy manufacturers. 


The Government, through the Depart- | 
ent, is advocating manufacturing | 
methods’ designed to enable American | 
manufacturers to more successfully com- 
pete with foreign casein in the domestic 
markets of this country. The Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Dairy Industry has de- 
veloped in its rebearch laboratories a/| 
method for producing a grain-curd casein | 
of very high quality and uniformity. 
This casein, according to E. Reed, 
Chief of the Bureau, says the high-grade | 
casein manufactured under the Bureav’s | 
method, method is low in ash, high in ad- | 
hesiveness, dissolves readily, and the 
solution has a low viscosity and good| 
spreading qualities, which are important 
to manufacturers of coated papers, the} 
largest users of casein im the United) 
States. The paper manufacturers use it 
to bind clay to_the fibrous base of the 
paper, the clay when rolled between hot 
rollers geiving the paper a smooth print- 
ing surface. 


Graire Curd Casein 
Foured Satisfactory 


Grain-curd casein is a type of acid 
casein so-called because im its manufac- | 
ture the curd forms in small grain-like 
particles. The mass of curd does not 
mat together but maintains a granular 
and porous texture. The curd is thor- 
gughly washed, soluble substances being 
thereby removed whose retention would | 
cause the product to be commercially | 
inferior. 

The method of manufacture of grain-| 
curd casein is officially described by the 
Bureau in full text as follows: 





Panama Railroad Co. Pays 
Dividend of $350,000 


A eheck for $350;000 representing a! 
dividend on the stock of the Panama| 
Railroad Company, the entire stock of| 
which is owned by the United States 
Government, has been transmitted to 
the Secretar¥ of the Treasury, the De- 
partment of War announced on Oct. 9, 


The Acting Secretary of War, Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, today sent a check 
for $350,000 to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This amount represents the 
dividend on the stock of the Panama 
Railroad Company. 

The “United States Government owns 
the entire stock of this company, amount- 
ing to $7,000,000. The 350,000 rep- 
resents a 65 per cent dividend declared 
by the company out of its earnings for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. 

The Panama Railroad Company op-| 
erates the 50-mile railroad across the! 


Isthmus of Panama, and a fleet of steam-| 





ships between Panama and New York.||. 


It was constructed in 1850, about the! 
time and on account of the gold rush to 
California, and was acquired by the 
United States Government in connection 
yen, tee construction of the Panama 
anal. 





most spectacular of its: kind ever pre-| 
sented, the intention beitag to represent 
the progress and development of see- 
tions of the world in many respects that 
have not heretofore participated in ex- 
hibits. The exposition buildings are 
nearly all completed, or will be finished 
before Feb. 1, for it is expected to open 
the exposition promptly May 1, 


Plans for Building 
Have Been Approved 


“The plans of the buildings have been 
approved by the Fine Arts Commission 
and have the approval of our Ambassa- 
dor im France, of high officials in France 
and also of President Hoover. 

“The American building in this great| 
Oolonial Exposition will represent the, 
home of a colonial planter—George 
Washington. The mere circumstance 
calls to mind the historical relationship 
between the United States and France 
in bringing to the French people the hos- 
pitable place where Lafayette remained 
as @ guest in this country.” 





The method of making grain-curd 


With business | casein, a skimmed-milk product, are used|casein is somewhat similar to the meth 


commonly used for making sulfuric-acid 
casein. The main steps in the process 
follow = 


Fresh skim milk is heated to a temper- 
ature of 94-96 degrees Fahrenheit; muri- 
atic (hydrochloric) acid, 
eight parts of watér, is ddded ‘slowly 
while the milk is stirred rapidly; after 
the milk “breaks,” acid is added to pro- 
duce a hydrogen-ion concentration equiv- 
alent to a pH of 4.1, which in ordinary 
whey is an atidity of about 0.5 per cent 
lactic saecid; the whey is drained off and 
the curd washed two or three times with 
water at a temperature of 94 degrees 
Fahrenheit; the curd.is then — 
ground, and dried at a temperature o 
125-130 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Technically Trained Labor 
Not Needed'in Production 


The same equipment is needed as for 
making ordinary acid casein—ntither 
extensive nor expensive. Addition of a 
few special units to the equipment of a 
modern dairy-products plant will enable 
this plant to manufacture casein. Tech- 
nically trained labor is ret so essential 
as in other branches of the dairy indus- 
try. 


The following equipment is sufficient | 


to hamdle 10,000 pounds of skim milk 
daily: Two 5,000-pound milk or cheese 
vats, ‘for precipitating the eurd; two 
wooden rakes; two curd presses with di- 


viding@ boards and press cloths; one curd | 


mill; 180 30x30-inch drying trays of fine- 


j}mesh screening; six trucks for holding 


drying trays; a drying tunnel preferably 
22 feet long by 5 feet hig@h and 31 inches 
wide, with heating coils amd fan, this size 
being capable of holding the casein from 
15,000 -pounds of skim milk; a grinder; 
and bags for packing. ‘Iwo tunnel dry- 


ers economically could be built together | 


with one wall incommon, usually being 
located on the second ffoor when in a 
two-story building but can be built 
alongside a storeroom if space permits. 
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F|passed laws requiring that physical edu- 
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Federal Study 


-Diseloses Lack , 


Of Playgrounds 













Survey Shows That Com- 
paratively Few Cities Pro- 


vide Adequate Facilities 
For Schools 











[Continued from Page 1.] 
quires an area 150 by 270 feet, a playing 
field 150 by 330 feet, or, 49,500 square 
feet; football requires a field 160 by 360 
feet, a playing area of 180 by 420 feet, 
or 75,600 square feet; soccer requires a 
field 150 by 300 feet, a playing area 150 
by 360 feet, or 54,000 square feet; and 
tennis, for a single court, 27 by 78 feet, 
for a double, 36 by/78 feet, requires a 
playing area 50 by 120 feet, or 6,000 
square feet. 

The opinion is widespread throughout 
the country, that while 37 States have 


















cation should be ificluded in the school 
curricula, the greatest handicap retard- 
ing the work at this time-is still theglack 
of sufficient play space. In fact ‘it was 
pointed out in a survey of the status of 
physica] education in city public schools 
published bythe United States Office of 
Education in 1929, that 20 per cent of 
the cities having a population of 30,000 
to 100,000 had made no-~ provision for 
playgrounds for the elementary schools 
and that scarcely 50 per cent of the high 




























jrate atheletic fields. 
| In recognition of this -need of play 


States requiring that certain areas be 
provided for school playgrounds, Rules 
and regulations have been made by State 
boards of education.in 20 States requir- 
hg certain areas for school sites. Defi- 
nite areas have been suggested-as stand- 
ards for city and rural schools of various 
enrollments by 36 State departments of 
education. m3 


Areas Required by Law 


Areas required by law vary from one 
to six acres. Areas required by rules 
and regulations‘of the State boards of 
education vary in the-elementary schools 
from one to six acres, and in the high, 
junior high, and senior: high schools from 
two to 10 acres. Areas recommended by 
State boards of education vary ‘in the ele- 
mentary schools from one to 12, in junior 
high schools from pne to 10 acres, and in 
senior high schools from one to 20. 


Furthermore, the study shows the 
gradual development of standards in the 
matter of determining the space/ neces- 
sary for school playgrounds for ele- 
mentary, high, junior high, and rural 
schools. It shows the need for a well- 
planned layout of school playgrounds 
into special plots suitable for the chil- 
dren of the various ages and/grades, It 
shows the tendency to plan sufficient 
areas, not only for the required program 
in physical education and recess activ- 
ities, but also for the after-school games 
and sports. 


It points out the fact that municipal 
recreation boards and city planning as- 
sociations are cooperating with city 
boards of education in securing and plan- 
ning large areas for school and munici- 
pal recreation. 

In general, inadequate school grounds 
found today are considered a lack of 
foresight on the part of the former 
school boards and school administrators. 
Large school playgrounds are recognized 
as an essential part of the school equip- 
|ment. 5 






























































































Tariff Commission Plans 
Hearings on Oil Costs 


Hearings to ascertain the approximate 
cost per barrel to the oil refineries lo- 
cated on the Atlantic seaboard of crude 
oil delivered to them from Fadl fields 
of this country, and of such oil coming 
to them from Venezuela, will be held 
|before the Tariff Commission beginning 
Oct. 31, according to a statement made 
public by the Commission Oct. 9, 





A dry room for grinding the easein and 
for storage ig necessary. The manufac- 
turing process should be completed at 
|the original plant whenever possible, the 
Department says. 
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4Trade Facilities 
Said to Permit 

Lower Meat Cost 


Benefits 





From Permitting 


Dealers to Enlarge Activity | 


Stated by Witness at Hear- 
ing in I* ckers Case 





The use of facilities of concerns now 
handling meat products in distributing, 
handling and retailing other food prod- 
ucts would result in lower meat prices 
to the consumer, Clifford V. Gregory, of 
Chicago, editor in chief of the Prairie 
Farmer, testified on Oct. 9 at the hear- 
ing being held in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia on petitions 
seeking modification of the so-called 
packers’ consent decree. 

“The price spread between the farmer 
and the consumer” was characterized by 
Mr. Gregory “as the largest farm prob- 
lem.” He expressed the opinion that the 
largest proportion of this spread is at 
the retail end. “The lessening of that 
spread would mean that low price pe- 
riods for livestock would be more quickly 
reflected in low prices of meat to the 
consumer,” according to Mr. Gregory. 
‘Consumption would be quickened in his 
opinion and the consequent demand re- 
sult in increased prices to producers. 

Qualified as Expert 

Called by counsel for the petitioning 
defendants, Armour & Company and 
Swift & Company, Mr. Gregory was 
qualified as an expert witness. His testi- 
mony was offered in support of the pack- 
ers’ plea for relief from restrictions of 
the consent decree which prohibit them 
from retailing meat and handling other 
food products, except in a few instances. 
The petitions allege that if the two 
packers are permitted to engage in these 
activities higher prices for livestock 
growers and lower prices to consumers 
would result. 

Counsel for the packers also placed 
the assistant chief, Dr. Frank W. Miller, 
of the packers and stockyards division 
of the Department of Agriculture on the 
stand to testify as to the regulation by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of packing 
establishments and stockyards. It is the 
packers’ allegation that this regulation 
under the Packers’ and Stockyards Act, 
enacted since the entry of the consent 
decree, is such that if they are permitted 
to own stock in stockyards no’ restraint 
of trade or unfair practices could result. 

Frank J. Hogan, chief counsel for the 
packers, also introduced into the record 
manuals of the Moody Investor Service, 
but made no statement as to the use to 


be made of financial information and sta-| 


tistics contained in them. 
Opinion Result of Study 


Mr. Gregory, on cross-examination by 
Harold B. Teegarden, special assistant 
to the Attorney General, who is in charge 
of the Government’s case, stated that his 
opinion relative to the price spread be- 
tween' the livestock producer and the 
meat consumer was based upon studies 
undertaken by the Prairie Farmer. 

This price spread has increased since 
the war, he declared, but admitted that 
the larger part of the increase was dur- 
ing the war period and the two years 
thereafter. There has been some increase 
since then, however, he said. 

Upon inquiry by Mr. Teegarden, the 
witness explained that the studies con- 
sisting of supplementng, as to retail 
costs, figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics with investigations in Chicago 
covering 15 or 20 retail establishments, 
and conducted during a few days each 
year. The investigation covered more 
independent meat markets than chain 
meat markets, he said, and was re- 
stricted to the Chicago area. 

Retailing Cost Reduction 

Mr. Teegarden sought to elicit in- 
formation as to whether the increase in 
the price spread might not have largely 

, occurred in an increase in the spread 
between the price of livestock and whole- 
sale prices for meat, but Mr. Gregory 
replied that he could not give a definite 
answer. 

It was Mr. Gregory’s opinion that 
overhead costs of retailing might be re- 
duced if the packers were permitted to 
retail meats and other food products. 


Though rents and taxes might not be re-| 


duced, he said, labor costs could be de- 
creased by “centralized expert cutting” 
of meats: A larger volume of business 
per establishment might also relatively 
reduce costs, he said. “The average vol- 
ume of business is not too small for 
economic operation.” 

Testimony relative to the importance 
and reliability of statistical data con- 
tained in the different manuals pub- 
lished by the Moody Investor Service 
was given by John Sherman Porter, vice 
president of the concern and editor-in- 
chief of the manuals. Mr. Porter ex- 
plained the official sources from which 
information for the manuals is collected. 
The four corporation manuals published 
by Moodys cover approximately 17,000 
corporations, he stated. Thirty-five thou- 
sand copies of the manuals are being sold 
each year, according to Mr. Porter, of 
which 12,000 are industrial manuals. 


Manuals Conceded Reliable 


Robert V. Fleming, president of the 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, and 
William W. Spaid, a member of W. B. 
Hibbs & Company, were called by coun- 
sel for the packers to testify as to the 
accuracy and usefulness of these man- 
uals. Mr. Spaid’s testimony was closed 
when Mr. Harold Harper, counsel for 

-@ the Government, told the court that the 
Government would be willing to concede 
that the manuals were reliable standard 
works of reference used by bankers, 
brokers and industrial concerns. 

William A. Moody, head of the Moody 
Commission Company in East St. Louis, 
and former president of the National 
Livestock Exchange, testified that in 
1929 between 3,000 and 3,500 cars of 
livestock were sold in 1929 at the East 
St. Louis stockyards. He stated that 
all buyers are given equal opportuni- 


ties at the stockyards and no discrim-| 


inations are made. In answer to ques- 
tions asked by counsel for the Govern- 
ment he stated that no preferences are 
given in the allotment of pens at the 
stockyards. Armour & Pomnpeny and 
Swift & Company and the East Side 


Packing Company do practically all of, 


the business at the stockyards in East 
St. Louis, he said. 

The administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act by the Department of 
Agriculture was explained by Dr. Frank 
W. Miller, assistant chief of the pack- 
ers’ and stockyards division of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. He outlined 
the way in which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture supervises the rates and charges 
for the various stockyard services. All 
packing establishments, he said, are re- | 
quired under the act to render annual 
reports covering their financial transac- 
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| Airship E ndorsed 


Naval Aeronaut Says Destruc- 
| tion of Dirigible Would 
| Yield Valuable Data 


| Expressing pleasure at the report of 
the Board of Inspection and Survey con- 
cerning the life of the “Los Angeles,” 
ithe Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
| Aeronautics, David S. Ingalls, declared 
Oct. 9 in an oral statement that the sug- 
gestion the craft be used in “destruction 
tests” at the conclusion of its useful life 
was valuable, 


(A summary of the report of 74 
Board was printed in the issue of Oct. 9.| 
The ~ text appears on page 9 of this, 
issue), 


When finally considered unsafe for fur- ; 
ther operation, much highly informative 
data may be secured by breaking up the 
rigid airship, Mr. Ingalls said, and such 
a method of terminating the ship’s career 
| Would be economically wise. 


“It is likely that we could learn} 
enough from such tests to save many 
jlives and much money ‘in future con- 
struction and operation,” the Assistant 
Secretary for Aeronautics _ stated. 
“Everything worth saving would be re- 
moved from the ship, but the metal of 
the structure probably would not be 
worth very much. None of the parts | 
could be used as spares for the dirigibles 
now building, but the instruments, pro- 
pellers, and other equipment might be | 
salvaged.” 

The fact that the “Los Angeles,” after | 
| five years of service, still is believed to | 
| be airworthy for two to four years is 
highly encouraging, Mr. Ingalls ex- 
plained. The craft could not be oper- 
ated in competition with the new “ZRS- 
4” when constructed, he said, but proba- 
bly will yield additional information 
j about airship operation. 


Chicago Broadcaster | 


Seeks Higher Power 








Appeal of Station WBBM Is 
Considered at Hearing Be- 
fore Radio Commission 





| 
Station WBBM, of Chicago, controlled | 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System, | 
presented before the Federal Radio Com- | 
mission on Oct, 9, further arguments in 
support of its application for the maxi- 
mum power of 50,000 watts, and for full- 
time operation. 


Officials of the Columbia System, as | 
| well as of the station, urged upon the | 
| Commission the necessity of an improved | 
| assignment for the station, which is the | 
| Columbia outlet in Chicago. They em- 
| phasized that because the station is re- 
stricted to the equivalent of four days a | 
week in operation, it is unable to broad- 
cast all of the Columbia programs, and 
that consequently the network is unable 
| to offer to advertisers complete coverage 
of the “Chicago market” over this sta- 
tion. It was brought out, however, that 
Station WMAQ, of the Chicago Daily 
News, also takes Columbia programs. 

The WBBM application is one of eight 
from the Fourth or Middlewestern Zone 
| for authority to use the maximum 50,- 
| 000 watt power, Under Commission reg- 
| ulations, there are only two remaining | 
cleared channel assignments available | 
to the zone for this power, and the eight 
applicants are competing for these as- 
signments at the formal hearings. The 
Commission already has heard similar 
applications from stations in the First, 
Second and Third Zone, and has yet to 
| hear the Fifth Zone. The Commission’s 
| regulation provides that only four of the 
eight cleared channels available to each 
of the zones shall carry stations of the 
maximum power. 

Counsel for Stations KFAB, at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., which shares time on the 
same channel with WBBM, and for Sta- 
tion WTMJ, at Milwaukee, Wis., a “re- 
gional” station, of 1,000 watts power, 
conducted most of the cross-examina- 
tion of WBBM witnesses. The former 
station, using three-sevenths time, is| 
seeking full time, andgis opposing the | 
WBBM application. 
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|State Department Takes Up | 
French Rent Controversy 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
j With France by which citizens of the | 
| United States are given the same privil- | 
eges that French citizens are given in 
this country, | 

The Department of State already had | 
taken this question up with the French | 
Government, and the French Foreign | 
Office had addressed a circular letter to 
the courts reminding them of the obli- | 
gations of the treaty of 1853. 

No further move can be made by the | 
Department until action is taken by the 
highest French court, it was stated. | 
OO ttt ED 


purchasing of livestock supplies are said 
to be investigated by the Department. 

| Approximately 832 packing establish- 
ments subject to the Packers and Stock- 
| yards Act come within the supervision 
of the Department, according to Mr. 
| Miller. A total of 215 slaughtering 
houses that are inspected by Federal em- 
| ployes, he stated, had a net worth of | 
$801,858,079 in 1929. The sales of these 
slaughtering houses amounted to about 
$3,559,116,692, and their net profit was 
more than $35,000,000, Mr. Miller stated. 

Upon inquiry by Mr. Teegarden, the 
operations of the Mistletoe Stockyards at 
Kansas City, Mo., were described by Dr. 
| Miller. He explained that it falls within 
| the class of “private” yards, through 
which Fowler Company, an Armour 
subsidiary, purchases hogs from selected 
shippers. Thewe are no commission men 
at the yard and therefore no competition 
;among buyers, he stated. The witness 
also cited other instances of so-called 
private yards. 

Reports are not procured by the De- 
partment, he explained, from such yards, 
but investigations are made as to any 
alleged unfair practices pursued. The 
Packers and Stockyards Act, Dr. Miller 
stated, provides against unfair discrimi- 
nations as to stoekyard services and as 
between agents on the. markets. No 
| price regulation is permissible under the 
act, nor regulation of so-called direct 
buying by packers and others, he ex- 
plained. 3 

Referring to charges of discrimination 
against livestock producers cooperative 
associations at some markets, mentioned 
previously at the hearing, Dr. Miller said 





| that such discrimination at the East St. 


Louis and Denver markets had been 
charged and the complaints are now be-, 
ing investigated. There have been me 
complaints against the packer buyers, 
he said. : 





tions. The activities of the packers in 
selling their products as well as in the 


The hearing was recessed until Oct. 
13, when it will be resumed. 
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At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 9, 1930 





: . m.—The Attorney General, 
William »D. Mitchell, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

11 a. m—The board of directors of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, headed by Alvan Macauley, 
of Detroit, Mich., _president of the 
chamber, called to discuss the question 
of financing highways. 

12 m.—Judge Jerry B. Sullivan, of 
the United States Customs Court, 
called. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, James C. Roop, called 
to discuss budget matters. 

5 p. m—The President and_ Mrs. 
Hoover received at the White House 
the delegates to the International 


Road Congress. 


Views on Reduction 


Of Navy in Conflict 


Mr. Copeland Describes Pro- 
gram as Outrage in Face 
Of Unemployment 








[Continued from Page 44 
current year the 1 per cent income tax 
reduction accorded in 1929. 

Mr. Britten stated orally that he ap- 
proved the scrapping of naval vessels 
which are getting out of date and ‘the 
transfer of officers and men to more 
modern vessels as @ move to improve 
morale in the service. He said at. the 
same time, however, that his Committee 
will be careful to determine whether the 
Navy expenditures are being pared more 
heavily than other. governmental ex- 
enditures, and criticized the demand for 
arger prohibition enforcement outlays, 
insisting that prohibition funds should 
not be increased when expenditures for 
national defense are being reduced. Mr. 
Britten also said that he will insist on 
building new warships to the limits pre- 
y the London treaty with the 
exception of six-inch gun cruisers. 

Unemployment Factor 

Mr. Copeland said that while the Navy 
personnel reduction may be accompanied 
by reduced recruiting, it is tantamount 
at this period to the laying off of 4,- 


800 men. 


“It is an outrage when the President | 
is calling on the heads of utilities, in-| 


dustries and pin and begging them 

eep men employed, 7 
to ted ia to discharge 4,800 men,” said 
the New York Senator. “It sets a very 
bad example. It will have an unfortu- 
nate reaction through the country. Mor- 
ally, I do not see how it can be excused. 
I shall write to the President and ask 
him to have these men kept on.” 


At a time when every citizen and con- 
cern should as far as possible keep labor 


employed, Senator Copeland declared, it} 


is especially incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment to set the right example. 

“Qur very social order is at stake,” 
he said, “and when the government lays 
off men under these conditions it in- 
creases the danger of the situation.” 

An estimate of 5,000,000 unemployed 
in the country is not too high, asserted 
Senator Copeland. He pointed out that 
with a working population of about 45,- 
000,000; this meant that one-ninth of 
the population is out of _work, 
45,000,000 workers, explained Mr. Cope- 
land, 11,000,000 are employed in indus- 
try and 12,000,000 on the farms, group- 
ing 23,000,000 at manual labor. 


European Situation Cited 


“If the Army and the Navy are to be 
reduced in the sole interest of ecoonmy 


at a time when all Europe is sitting on) 


a voleano,” Mr. Britten said, “I think 
that retrenchment should be doubly ap- 
plied to the Prohibition Bureau and 
other departments of the Government 
not directly concerned with the national 
se. : 
derhe Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the House will go into all these reduc- 
tions very thoroughly. We will ask from 
the Budget Bureau a comparative state- 


| ment showing the cut in Navy expendi- 


tures and those of other departments, to 
show the relative importance attached 
to these departments by the Administra- 
tion. . 
“We will critically compare the re- 
ductions of the Navy compared, for ex- 
ample, with those for prohibition. Con- 
gress will not countenance unreasonable 
naval restrictions in favor of further 
unpopular Federal prohibition enforce- 
“7 fee] that the maintenance of proper 
national defense at the highest point of 
efficiency is much more important to the 
peace of mind of the country than further 
waste of money in the attempted enforce- 
ment of a silly and impractical law.” 


Modern Ships Urged 


Many of the warships due to be 

in the next three or four years 
London Treaty can well pe 
e 


htest impairment to the service, 


“ 


he Post Office Department require man- 
proximately 1,000,000 new mail bags 
annually, according to information made available on 
behalf of the Department. The photnerapn shows how 


The President's Day More Than Million New Mail Bags 
Are Required Annually by Service 


to have the Navy | 


Of the | 





d, but the morale of the men} 


contact with the 


| Four Million Pouches Go Through Repair Shop Each Year, | 
Department Records Show 


Manufacture of mail bags at the rate 
of more than 1,000,000 each year and re- 
pair of more than 4,000,000 bags anually 
is necessary to provide facilities for 
transporting and distributing the United 
States mails, according to information 
made public at the office of the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, John W 
| Philp, Oct. 9. 
|~ More than 5,500,000 mail bags have 
been manufactured during the last five 
years and more than 21,000,000 have been 
| repaired, it was learned. 
| The following additional information 
also was made public by that office: 

Although the canvas for the manu- 
ag of mail bags is obtained from 
the Federal penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., 
| the bags themselves are manufactured 
lat the Post Office shops in Washing- 
| ton, D. C. 


Various kinds of bags have to be made 
'for the various kinds of postal service, 
as follows: No. 1-D for carrying first- 
\elass mail, size 42 by 31 inches; No. 2-D 
for carrying paper mail ‘and: second- 
class matter, size 41 by 24 inches; No. 
8 used the same as No. 2-D, size 25 by 
24 inches; No. 2 pouch, for carrying 
first-class and registered mail, size 41 
by 24 inches; No. 3 pouch used the same 
\as No. 2 pouch, size 36 by 21 inches; the 
catcher, for carrying first-class mail, 
size 40 by 18% inches; O-E, ordinary for- 








same use as O-E, 43 by 31 inches; 2-E 
same as O-E, size 41 by 24 inches; O-F, 
registered foreign mail, size 50 by 31 
inches; 1-F, same use as O-F, size 55 
by 24 inches; 2-F same use as O-F, size 
2314 by 15% inchés; No. 1 saddle bag, 
for carrying first-class’ mail on horse- 
back, size 48 by 21 inches. 

The lettering on the bags is done in 
the shops at Washington, D. C., every 
bag having “U. S. MAIL” printed on 
them and such lettering as “Domestic 
No. 1,” “No 8 Catcher,” and “Foreign 
No. O” being placed on the bags to 





| 


‘New York to Study 





Public Works Plan’ 





|Governor’s Group to Consider 
| Employment Problem 


State of New York: 
New York, Oct. 9. 
The timing and financing of public 
| works for their utilization in unemploy- 
ment relief will be the leading topic of 
discussion at the conference of Governor 
Roosevelt’s committee on the stabiliza- 
tion of industry for the prevention of 
unemployment, to be held in Rochester, 
Oct. 10, according to a statement by the 
Department of Labor. 

Speakers will be Otto Mallery, of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
‘on the subject of public works; Col. Cc. O. 
Sherrill, former city manager of Cin- 
cinnati; Leo Wolman, of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research; Paul 
Douglas, director of unemployment study 
at Swarthmore College; W. J. Donald, of 
the American Management Association; 
Mayor Cornelius F. Burns, of Troy, 
chairman of the New York State Mayors’ 
conference; W. P. Capes, of Albany, ex- 


Mayors’ conference. 

Industrial leaders, manufacturers, city 
officials and social workers will be in at- 
' tendance. Col. Frederick Stewart 


Works, will be present, as will the mem- 
bers of the Stabilization Committee, who 
are: Henry Bruere, New York City, 
chairman; Henry H. Stebbins, Roches- 


! ter; Maxwell S. Wheeler, Buffalo; Ernest 


van, president of the State Federation 
of Labor; Miss Frances Perkins, State 
Industrial Commissioner, the ex-officio 
member of the Committee. 








It was stated orally at the Department 
that the plan recently suggested by Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt for civic bodies and fra- 
ternal organizations to establish com- 
munity loan funds from which needy 
workingmen and women could borrow 
(V U.S. Daily 2381) would probably be 





1one subject of discussion. 





should be improved by placing them on 
more modern ships. This would be a 
saving to the Government, he said. The 
Naval Affairs Chairman insisted, how- 
ever, that the new construction author- 
ized under the treaty as replacements 
or additions must be: carried to comple- 
tion with the single exception of the 
6-inch gun cruiser, to which he said he 
was opposed and believed his Committee 
was opposed, 

While admitting, in reply to ques- 
tions, that there will be a strong opposi- 
tion in Congress to large appropriations 
next session for naval construction, 


‘Jiberal” appropriations will be made. 


treme right of the photograph. 


eign mail, size 52 by 35 inches; 1-E, | 


ecutive secretary of the New York State | 


Greene, State Superintendent of Public) 


G. Draper, New York City; John Sulli- | 
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Post Office Department. 


cloth used in making the bags is stamped. The cloth, 
fed through the machine in long strips, is stamped by 


cylindrical plate shown at the ex- 


designate the services which they per- 
form. 

There were more No. 1-D type bags 
manufactured during the last five years 
than any other type, nearly 3,000,000 of! 
these having been turnéd out of the 
Washington shop. The average life span 
| Of all types of mail bags is between eight 
|and 10 years, and the average strength 
|of a mail bag is 250 pounds. 


|. The development of the mail bag has 
'been gradual, the use of some sort of 
}mail bag having originated almost with 
the beginning of mail service in this 
| country in the early days of the Nation’s 
|history. Changes have been introduced 

in the manufacture of mail bags and the 
common type of bag which the carrier 
who comes to the door to leave the mail 
each day uses, the No. 1-D bag, was 
| first adopted in November, 1924. 

In the near future there is to be 
another type of mail bag brought into 
service due to the carrying of the mails 
by air. This is an asbestos bag which 
will save the mail in case of fire occur- 
|ring in the plane. 











Changes in Kansas 
Procedure Proposed 


Measure for Removal of Judges 
To Be Considered 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Oct. 9. 


A proposal to amend the provisions of 
the Kansas constitution pertaining to the 
judiciary so as to give the Supreme Court 
of Kansas the power to remove, on a 
vote of not more than two justices in 
the negative, a justice of that court or 
a judge of any inferior court of the State 
“for the good of the service,” will be 
considered at a meeting of the Kansas 
Judicial Council in Topeka on Oct. 25, 
its chairman, W. W. Harvey, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, has an- 
nounced orally. 


The proposed amendment to Article III 
of the State constitution would also in- 
vest the Supreme Court with power to 
|retire and pension any Supreme Court 
justice or district judge, after he had 
|served 15 years and reached the age of 
70 years, according to Associate Justice 
Harvey. 


A bill which has been prepared by the | 
Kansas Judicial Council for authorizing 
|a vote upon these contemplated changes 
will be discussed in detail, it was stated, | 


at the meeting of the council. | 

The retirement provision would be 
| effective, according to the tentative bill 
| prepared, only in case the advanced age 


or physical or mental infirmities of the | 














| visable for the good of the service. 
| 
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Reservoirs Urged 
In Flood Program 






Control Association in Missis- | 


sippi Favors Plan Over 
Levee Method 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 9.—Despite de- 
fense of the diversion program of the 
Jadwin Flood Control Plan by three 
levee boards from the State of Missis- 
sippi, the Mississippi River Flood Con- 
tral Association has placed itself on rec- 
ord in favor of reservoirs primarily. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, opposed the Jadwin plan and Sen- 
ator Stephens (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
favored it. The association is made up 
of 30 levee boards on the Mississippi 


River, all of which are aided by Govern- 
ment appropriations. 


The resolution adopted, 16 to 3, by the | 
engineering committee of the associa- 


tion recites: 

“That we consider an adequate and 
comprehensive plan for control of the 
floods of the Mississippi requires pri- 
marily a substantial lowering of flood 
heights by construction of reservoirs on 


the principal tributaries and in the back- | 
water areas, operating in conjunction! 


with levees along the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. 


“Reservoirs created in the backwater 
areas to be used only in time of ex- 
treme emergency and backwater areas, 
under other circumstances, to enjoy the 
Same protection as other sections of the 
river; provided, however, that if after 
proper surveys and studies, it is found 
impractical to secure sufficient reservoir 
capacity to lower the flood plane in the 
Mississippi River, and it is found that 
diversions from the main channei of the 
Mississippi River, to be used in conjunc- 
tion with reservoirs or independently, are 
necessary to accomplish this’ end, then 
such diversions should be regulated and 
controlled so as to carry the volume of 
water diverted safely to the guif through 
a narrow, confined and controiled flood- 
way.” 


Delaware’s Primary 
Subject of Hearings 





Senate Committee Prepared 
To Start Inquiry Into Cam- 
paign Expenditures 


The Senate campaign expenditures 
committee will open hearings Oct. 10, 
in Wilmington, Del., to inquire into 
charges relative to large expenditures 
before and during the Democratic pri- 
mary convention which nominated 
Thomas F. Bayard, former Senator, the 
committee chairman, Senator Nye (Rep.), 
of North Dakota, declared orally, Oct. 9. 

At the same time, Mr. Nye announced 
that. the information received from 
agents in West Virginia, will require 
an investigation into allegations of large 
pre-primary expenditures by the Repub- 
lican nominee, James Ellwood Jones. 

“The work of the field men of the 
committee in West Virginia,” said Sen- 
ator Nye, “is developing a situation 
which in all probability will necessitate 
a change in the committee’s plans and 
occasion hearings in that State before 
rather than after the election. A sub- 
committee may therefore be named if it 
is available, to go there at the earliest 
possible time.” 

Senators Nye and Patterson (Rep.), of 
Missouri, will conduct the hearing in 
Wilmington and will open hearings at 
Raleigh, N. C. on Oct. 138. Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, who is making 
a personal survey of the situation in 
Massachusetts to determine whether 
hearings will be necessary in that State 
may join the committee in North Caro- 
lina. After North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Nebraska are next in the committee’s 
schedule, Mr. Nye said. 


Senator Nye hopes to have Senator 
Dale (Rep.), of Vermont, to go into West 
Virginia. 

Reverting to testimony which was 
brought out in Nebraska, relating to the 
receipt by George W. Norris, Broken 
Bow grocer, of a $500 bond supposedly 
from Victor Seymour, former employe of 
the Republican senatorial committee, Mr. 
Nye said agents of the committee re- 
port that C. A. Norris, brother of the 


| senatorial candidate with whom the bond 


was testified to have been left, disclaims 
all knowledge of it. Mr. Norris, the 
grocer, testified that he had left the bond 


judges have rendered his retirement ad-| with his brother at North Platte when! 
|he went to the Estes National Park. 





‘Higher Commuter Fares to New York 


Protests Filed A 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- | 
ern Railroad has filed tariffs with the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
| posing to increase by approximately 25 
| per cent the cost of its 60-trip commuta- 
|tion tickets between New York and 83 


cities and towns in northern New Jer- 
sey, it was disclosed Oct. 9 at the Com- 
mission’s Tariff Section. The new rates 
are to become effective Nov. 1. 


Protests against the increase in com- 
muter rates between northern New Jer- 
sey and New York City proposed by the 
D., L. & W. have been made to the 
Commission by interested parties, and 
these protests are now under considera- 
tion by the Commission’s Suspension 
Board. In the event the Board deter- 
mines that the protestants’ pleas for 
suspension of the new rates have merit, 
the schedules containing the proposed 
increases will be suspended pending a 
thorough investigation into the matter. 
The results of such an investigation 
would determine whether or not the pro- 
posed rates would be allowed to become 
effective on the date set. 

At the same time it brought its plans 
for increasing the passenger fares on 
commuter traffic between northern New 
Jersey and New York before the Com- 
mission, the Lackawanna filed an appli- 
cation under section 6 of the interstate 
commerce act, asking authority to make 
effective on less than the 30 days’ statu- 
tory notice, increased charges on certain 








he| Representative Britten predicted that| “extra fare” trains between Chicago and 


iNew York, ‘as well as to put into opera- 


Are Proposed by Lackawanna Railroad | 


gainst Increased Rates Affecting Northern 
New Jersey Communities 


tion several additional “extra fare” trains 
between those cities. 

The increases proposed range from 
$1.20 to $2.40 per hour or fraction thereof 
less than the scheduled time on regular 
trains between New York and Chicago, 
which amounts, to 27 hours and 50 min- 
utes, ' 

“In accordance with our rules,” said 
the application, “we assess passengers 
traveling from New York to Chicago 
$1.20 per hour for each hour or fraction 
thereof less than 27 hours and 50: min- 
utes on all trains the schedules of which 
is less than 27 hours and 50 minutes. 
The same extra fare is applied from Ho- 
boken, Newark and Brick Church, N. J. 
From Morristown, N. J., the charge is 
$2.40 less than applies from New York, 
and from Dover, N. J., $3.60 less.” 

The increased commutation passenger 
fares proposed from 83 New Jersey cities 
and towns and villages to New York 
applies only to the 60-trip commutation 
ticket. , 

An indication of some of the increases 
contemplated by the tariffs filed with the 
Commission is the present rate on the 
60-trip ticket between Newark, N. J., 
and New York, which now costs $7.76, 
but would cost $9.10 under the proposed 
rates. The charges for 60-trip tickets 
between Dover and New York would be 
increased from $13.94 to $17.45; between 
East Orange and New York, $7.86 to 
$9.85; Hackettstown an New York, $18.88 
to $21.75; Morristown and New York, 
$11.43 to $14.30; Passaic and New York, 
$8.06 to $9.80; and Paterson and New 
York, $9.05 to $10.45. 
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New Devices for Control : 
Gunfire Ao Shown | 
fore Members of 
Ordnance Association 





Tests and demonstrations of new. 
equipment for the Army produced ai 
,the Ordnance Department, including the, 
exhibit for the first time of new antic 
aircraft fire control devices and caliber 
|.50 machine guns operated electrically, | 
were given before members of the Army” 
Ordnance Association on Oct. 9 at the) 
‘Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. : 


These tests and demonstrations were 
| the chief features of an all-day program | 
| arranged by the Department of War for | 
the engineers and representatives 0: 
American industry who are members of 
'the Army Ordnance Association. 


| Included among Government repre= 
sentatives and leaders of American in- 
dustry witnessing the tests and demon- | 
|strations were the Secretary of War, 
| Patrick J. Hurley, Benedict Crowell, of | 
'Cleveland, Ohio, president of the Asso- 
ciation and Director of Munitions during 
the World War, and members of the Na- 
tional Defense Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 


Further information about the tests 
made available by the Department of 
War is as follows: 


One of the vcutstanding accomplish- 
ments in the field of ordnance since the 
| World War is the development of greatly 
improved antiaircraft artillery and new 
means for antiaircraft fire control. The 
three-inch antiaircraft guns and mounts 
represent the latest design of mobile 
antiaircraft artillery produced by the 
Army Ordnance Department and aheee a 
marked advance over previous types. 
They fire a 15-pound projectile at a 
muzzle velocity of 2,800 feet per second. 
The vertical range of the weapon is 10,- 
000 yards and tne horizontal range about 
15,000 yards. The rate of fire is about 
25 rounds per gun per minute. 


33-Pound Projectile Fired : 

Demonstrations of this gun as well as 
the 105 mm. antiaircraft gun, the most 
powerful weapon yet tested by the De-. 
partment, were given by the Sixty-ninth 
Coast Artillery (A. A.) Regiment against | 
sleeve targets towed by airplane. 

The 105 mm. gun fires a 33-pound pro- 
jectile at a muzzle velocity of 3,000 feet 
per second. The vertical range of this 
gun is about 14,000 yards and the the 
| horizontal range about 21,000 yards. Be- 
{cause of the weight of the complete 
jround (62 pounds) loading is accomp- 
lished automatically by means of a com- 
|pressor air rammer. The rate of fire of 
this weapon is about 15 rounds per gun 


per minute. 

Both the 38-inch and 105 mm. 
are equipped with loose liners. These 
liners can be removed in the field with- 
out dismounting the guns from the car- 
riages. The fire of both types of 
is controlled by means of directors which 
ere omens future posi- 
tion of a target, apply the necessary 
ballistic corrections and transmit the fir- 
ing data electrically to the guns. 

The caliber .50 Browning machine 
are fired from tripod mounts or from 
multiple truck mounts carrying either 
two or four guns. The rate of fire of 
these weapons is about 500 rounds per 
gun per minute. The fire of the 
on tripods is controlled by data supetial 
by a stereoscopic fire director which 


transmits the firing data electrically to 
the guns. ’ Ye 
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Situation in Cuba 
Is Declared Acute 








Senator King Discusses Condi- 
tions With Mr. Hoover 







Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, con- 
‘ferred with President Hoover at the — 
White House on Oct. 9 regarding the’ 
| Cuban situation which he later described 
as being “very acute.” : 


The Utah Senator also stated orally’ — 
, after his conference that he made cer- 
tain recommendations to President 
Hoover relative to the Cuban situation, 
but declined te reveal what these rec-: 
ommendations were. 


Senator King also discussed the Ar- 
menian question with the President. He- 
urged the President, he said, to make 
some statement of the Administration’s 
attitude toward the so-called Wilson 
award and the Armenian Republic which 
the United States recognized in 1920. + 

The treaty entered into between 
key and the allied nations provided, Sen- 
ator King stated, that President Wilson 
should be the arbitrator to fix the 
boundary between Turkey and the Ar- 
menian Republic. President Wilson sat 
as an arbitrator and fixed the eastern 
boundary of Turkey and about 46,000 
square miles of Angora was awarded to 
the Armenian Republic as a part of the 
Armenian Republic. 


The Pasha of Turkey overturned the 
treaty, Senator King said, conquered that 
territory and drove out the Armenians. 
Today, he said, there are hundreds ‘ef — 
thousands of Armenians without homes ~ 
in Greece, Bulgaria and Persia. iy 




































Gain Shown by Census 
In Mortuary Industry — 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to a preliminary tabu- | 
lation of the data collected in the Census ~ 
of Manufactures taken in 1930, the total 
value of caskets, coffins, burial cases, and 
other morticians’ goods shipped or deliv- 
ered in 1929 by establishments e ; 
primarily in the manufacture of these — 
commodities amounted to $81,550,000, an 
increase of 30.1 per cent as com 4 
with $62,691,086 reported for 1927, 
last preceding census year. The ’ 
for 1929 is made up as follows: Caskets, 
$59,347,000; wooden shipping cases, ie 
|$09,000; metal grave vaults, $5,732,000; 
garments, $4,418,000; embalming fluids, — 
$2,625,000; morticians’ supplies, i mrt 
ing some not reported by kind, $4,619,000, 

This industry, as defined for census 
purposes, embraces establishments en- 
gaged wholly or principally in the man 
ufacture of caskets, coffins, wooden s 
ping cases, metal grave vaults, 
garments, embalming fluids, and 
cians’ supplies and accessories, such 
casket linings, draperies, al; 
baskets, lowering devices, co 
embalming tables. 


(Issued by Department of Com 
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@lared that the preliminary report em- 


a 
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"MM. Barry, by whom it was made public. | 


| tions to preserve Samoan customs and 


' important chiefs gave great satisfac- 


| act and President approves. 
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tor Bingham Says Citi- 
mship and Rule Similar 
To That in Virgin Islands 
Will Be Asked of Congress 





commendation that American citi- 
hip, a bill of rights and a govern- 
resembling that of the Virgin Is- 
be extended to the inhabitants of 
ican Samoa, will be made to Con- 
by the American Samoan Com- 


Mission. 

In a naval radiogram from the U. S. S. 
“Omaha,” en route to the United States 
“from Samoa, Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
x Connecticut, chairman of the Com- 
‘mission and of the Senate Committee 
| on Territories and Insular Affairs, de- 







bodying these recommendations had 
een signed by the Commission on the 
of Oct. 8. The radiogram was 
dated t. 8 and was addressed to the 
clerk of the Territories Committee, Henry 


“We believe Navy has done remark- 
ably fine work but that Samoan Legis- 
ture should make laws subject to veto 
of Governor with right of appeal to 
President,” Mr. Bingham said. “Every 
effort has been made in our recommenda- 


preserve alienation of land by Samoans. 
“Commission recommends that Presi- 
dent appoint governor for as long a term 
as possible using either naval, military 
or civilian personnel as seems best to 
him same as in Virgin Islands. Com- 
mission recommends right of appeal in 
important cases Federal district court) 
in Hawaii. 
Recommendations Approved 


“These recommendations read _ this 
morning to large gathering including all 


tion. Commission reminded chiefs all 

sent laws continue in force and must} 
a pheyed until Congress passes organic | 
Final re-, 
port will be drafted in Washington after 
return of all congressional members of 
mission, probably will be submitted after 
Christmas holidays.” 

Members of the commission in addi-/ 
tion to Senator Bingham are: Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, Senate | 
minority leader; Representatives Beedy 
(Rep.), of Portland, Me., and Williams 
(Dem.), of Decatur, Tex.; High Chiefs 
Mauga and Tufele and Chief Magalei. 
The commission was named by President 
Hoover in accordance with a resolution 
(S. J. Res. 110), passed by the last Con- 
gress which marked the formal accept- 
ance and ratification of the cession to 
the United States in 1900 and 1904 of 
the Islands of Tuailtu, Aunuu and Manua, 
The same resolution specifies that Con- 
gress shall enact special laws for the 
management and disposition of pubiic 
lands in the islands, and that the rev- 
enues derived therefrom shall be used 
for the benefits of the inhabitants. 


Governed By Naval Man 


At the present time, America Samoa 
is governed by a naval officer in whom 
is vested the supreme executive, legis- 
lative and judicial power. The naval 
station on Pago Pago bay is the seat of 
the government. 


The Governor, according to a general | 
report made to the Secretary of the 
Navy in the latter part of 1926, derives 
his authority not only from his commis- 
sion as Governor of American Samoa, 
but also from his orders as commandant 
of the naval station, Tutuila. He makes 
all laws and his authority is supreme, | 
subject to orders from, the Navy De-.| 
partment. 

The administration of the laws de- 
volves upon the following department 

ads, all of whom are naval officers ex- 
cept the secretary of native affairs who 
is a civilian appointed by the Secretary | 
of the Navy: Secretary of native af-| 
fairs, public health officer (senior med-| 
ical officer), superintendent of public | 
works (public works officer), superin- 
tendent of education (chaplain), chief | 
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Redistributing the “S-class” subma- | 
rines, the Navy will decommission 25, 
submarines and remove 14,100 tons from 
the operating fieet, under the new op- 





erating plan announced Oct. 8 by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, William V. Pratt, (A summary of 
the announcement was printed in the is- 
sue of Oct. 9.) | 

The Navy’s announcement and orders | 
for effecting the new system of opera-| 
tions, as made public Oct. 9 by the De-| 
partment of the Navy, follews in full| 
text: 

Secretary of the Navy Charles Fran- 
cis Adams issued orders today which 
will. place a new operating plan for 
United States naval forces in effect as 
soon as practicable. The plan changes 
both fleet and naval district craft or- 
ganization. Naval district craft reor- 
ganization will not be completed finally 
until the fleet’s concentration during 
Winter. maneuvers off Panama. 

The fleet revision plan was outlined 
by Admiral William V. Pratt, U. S. N., 
Chief of Naval Operations, and provides 


generally for the organization of a train- | 


ing squadron consisting of two battle? 
ships and eight destroyers, all to operate 
with reduced complements; use of the 
“Utah” as a radio-controlled target ship; 
for reduction in the number of destroyers 
in each division in the Battle Fleet and 
the Scouting Fleet from 6 to 4; for re- 
organization of the air forces afloat; for 
the formation of one mine force in place 
of two, and assignment of this force to 
the United States Fleet; for reassign- 
ment and redistribution of submarine di- 


| visions; and for a reassignment of cer- 


tain flagships. 
Reorganization Outlined 
By Secretary Adams 


Secretary Adams issued the following; 


statement concerning the reorganiza- 
tion: 

“Admiral Pratt, the new Chief of 
Naval Operations, has developed a new 
plan of operation which has been ap- 
proved by the various chiefs of Bu- 
reaus in the Department and which 
would seem to be more efficient, and in- 
cidentally, save some money. 


“This plan will go into effect as soon} 


as practicable.” 

The establishment of a training 
squadron places into effect one of the 
recommendations made as Commander- 
in-Chief, United States Fleet, by Ad- 
miral William V. Pratt, U. S. N., now 
Chief of Naval Operations. The training 
squadron will be used for midshipmen’s 
practice cruises, Naval Reserve cruises, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps cruises 
and to attend local celebrations. It will 
operate from Atlantic ports with skele- 
ton crews, the battleships to be manned 
by 463 men each, and the destroyers 
with 50 enlisted personnel. 

The two battleships which will serve 
with this squadron are the “Arkansas” 
and the “Wyoming.” The “Arkansas” 
is the present flagship of the Scouting 
Fleet, and is the only battleship now in 
an active status in the East Coast fleet. 
She is scheduled to be relieved next Fall 
as flagship by the light eruiser “Au- 
gusta,” now building at the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany. The “Wyoming” was designated 
by the Navy Department this Summer 
pending appropriations by Congress for 
conversion at the Navy Yard, Philadel- 
phia, to a training ship as outlined by 
terms of the London Naval Treaty. 

The reduction in the size of destroyer 
divisions in the Battle Fleet and the 
Scouting Fleet will not be fully accom- 
plished until the fleet’s concentration off 
Panama, 

The present destroyer strength of the 
United States Navy includes 103 des- 
troyers and 6 light minelayers in com- 
mission, with a total tonnage of 112,296 
standard treaty tons. Reorganization 


will effect the withdrawal from the fleet | 


of 16 destroyers, which will be decom- 
missioned and placed in such a state of 
preservation that they may be recom- 







customs officer (naval officer), and the 
island treasurer (supply officer.) In ad- 
dition there are the board of education, 
budget board, auditing board, comptrol- 
ler, board of directors of the Bank of 
American Samoa and board of assessors. 


Power Given Natives 


There are three administrative dis- | 
tricts: The eastern and western districts | 


of Tutuila and the Manua district, cor- 
responding to early Samoan political 
divisions. Each district is administered 
by a native district governor, named by 
the Governor, and are in turn divided 
into counties which are administered by 
a hereditary county chief whose term of 
office is subject to good behavior. By 
custom, one of the county chiefs is se- 
lected to be district governor. 

Each village, according to the 1926 
report, is controlled by a village chief, 
“pulenu’u,” elected annually and ap- 
pointed by the Governor if the selection 
is approved. The village councils are 
composed of the “matais,” in accordance 
with the Samoan custom, whereby the 
family, not the individual, is the unit of 
society. 

The district governor, county chiefs, 
and village chiefs have each a police- 
man, who acts as messenger and assists 
in keeping order. 

Annual Meetings Held 


The annual fono (general meeting) is 
held the latter part of each year, to 
which all parts of the islands send dele- 
gates. The people are notified in ad- 
vance and have preliminary meetings in 
which are discussed matters to be pre- 
sented at the annual fono, and in which 
petitions are prepared. At the fono mat- 
ters of general interest are discussed, 
new laws or changes in existing laws are 
recommended, and information is asked 


and oe regarding all matters con- 
nected with the administration of the 
government. 


The codification of laws for American 
Samoa, provides that the laws of the 
United States shall be in force unless 
expressly modified; that Samoan customs 
not in conflict with the law shall be pre- 
served; that the Samoans shall retain 
their village, county and district coun- 
cils to recommend laws and supervise the 
cleanliness of the villages, counties and 
districts, planting, the making and clear- 
ing of roads and matters of local in- 
terest. 


Canada Makes Preparations 
- For Taking of 1931 Census 


Canada is preparing for its 1931 cen- 
sus, which in some particulars will be 
similar to the enumeration just made 
in the United States, according to in- 






formation from the Consul at Ottawa, | 


Julian F. Harrington. De- 


partment of Commerce.) 


(From the 
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missioned, and of two light minelayers 
which will be decommissioned for dis- 
;posal. When those ships are decommis- 
sioned, the Navy’s. destroyer and light 
|minelayer tonnage in commission will to- 
| tal 93,426 standard treaty tons. 
Division of Air 
Forces Afloat 

The air forces afloat will be reorgan- | 
ized so that instead of a Commander, 
Aircraft Squadrons, Battle and Scout- 
jing Fieet, there will be a Commander, 
| Carrier Divisions, United States Fleet. | 
| Air forces afloat will be divided as fol- 
lows: 

Division One: “Langley” (aircraft | 
|earrier); ‘Wright,’ “Sandpiper” and! 
|“Teal” (aircraft tenders). 
Division Two: “Saratoga” and ‘“Lex- 








|ington” (aircraft carriers) and “Gan- | 
|net” (aircraft tender). f | 
Commander, Carrier Divisions, -also| 


| will command Division Two, and will) 
| report to the Commander-in-Chief, Bat- 
itle Fleet, for duty. The Commander, | 
| Carrier Division One, will report to! 
|the Commander Scouting Fleet for duty} 
land will have attached to Carrier Di- 
vision One such naval planes as are op-| 
{erating in the Canal Zone. | 

Two plane guard destroyers will be 
assigned to the “Saratoga,” two to the 
“Lexington” and two to the “Langley.” | 

The reorganization of the air forces} 
}afloat will result in shifting the “‘Lang- 
‘ley’ to the Atlantic seaboard, and in 
ithe decommissioning for recommission- 
ing of the “Aroostook,” aircraft tender, 
at present attached to Aircraft Squad- 
|rons, Battle Fleet. 


'25 Submarines Will 


| Go Out of Commission 
| The formation of one mine force, in 
|place of two, will be accomplished by 
making the minelayer “Oglala” flagship, 
and assigning the light minelayers “Lans- 
dale,” “Luce,” “Gamble” and “Ramsay” 
to Division One, and the minesweepers | 
“Lark,” “Quail,” “Tanager” and “Whip- 
| poorwill” to Division Two. The Mine} 
ia will be assigned to the United 
| States Fleet, will base on Pearl Harbor, 
|and will operate with the Battle Fleet 
| yearly from Oct. 1 until the completion | 
‘of Fleet concentration in southern waters, 
| Naval aircraft at Pearl Harbor will re- 
port for duty to Commander Mine Force 
and will base on the “Oglala.” 
| Reorganization of the mine forces will 
result in the withdrawal from the Atlan- 
ltie Coast of the “Oglala,” “Lansdale,” | 
i“Luce,” “Lark,” and “Quail,” and the} 
| placing of light minelayers in one divi- 
| sion, the minesweepers in a separate 
| division. 
In the submarine divisions, V-class sub- 
| marines will be assigned to the Control 





Force but will normally operate with 
the Battle Fleet as heretofore. 
S-class submarines will be assigned to 


Will Cut Twenty-five. 
Submarines from Present Fleet 





Move Will Reduce Fleet Tonnage by 14,100 Tons Under 
Reorganization Plan as Announced by Sec- 
retary of Navy Adams 





the Control Force and redistributed as 
follows: 


Submarine Divisions 3 and 18 reduced 
to nine ships and remain stationed at 
Coco Solo. 

Submarine Divisions 4, 11 and 19 aug- 
mented by one ship; Submarine Division 
4 assigned from Atlantic Coast to Pearl 
Harbor; Submarine Divisions 11 and 19 
from San Diego to Pearl Harbor. 

R-class submarines will be reassigned 
as follows: 


Nine R-class submarines will be retained 


in commission, assigned to the Control 
Force and based at New London. 

The new submarine organization re- 
sults in the continuance of the Navy De- 
partment’s submarine disposal schedule. 
Under the new organization, the nine 
submarines of the O-class, now at New 


| posal. The S-3, 6, 7, 8 and 9, now op- 
| erating with the Control Force on the At- 
| lantic coast, will likewise be decommis- 
sioned for disposal. The 11 R-class 
submarines to be decommissioned will 
be placed in such condition that they may 
| be recommissioned. 

In all, 25 submarines will go out of 
jcommission ‘under the new operating 
|force plan, thus removing 14,100 tons ‘of 
submarines from the operating fleet. and 
leaving 55 submarines of 51,050 tons in 
commission. 


Flagship Assignments 
In New Organization 


Flagships under the new organization 
will be reassigned in the following in- 
stances: 

The “Argonne,” submarine tender, now 
attached to the Submarine Divisions, 
Battle Fleet, will report to Commander, 
Fleet Base Force, as his flagship and as 
tender to the utility plane squadrons, 
now based on the “Aroostook,” which 
plane squadrons will also be placed un- 
|der his command. The “Procyon,” pres- 
jent flagship of Commander Fleet Base 
| Force, will be decommissioned for re- 
commissioning. 

The “Holland,” now flagship of the 
Submarine Divisions, Battle Fleet, will 
continue in this capacity and in addition 
will tend Submarine Division 20 (V- 
class), relieving the “Argonne.” 

The “Bushnell,” which has been acting 
as tender for Submarine Division 12 (due 
to be decommissioned), relieves the 
“Camden” as flagship of the control 
force. The “Camden,” ex-German ship, 
is to be decommissioned for recommis- 
sioning in the future. 

The “Fulton,” submarine tender, is 
scheduled to relieve the old cruiser 
“Rochester” as flagship of the Com- 
mander, Special Service Squadron. The 
“Rochester,” oldest fighting ship in the 
Navy, will be decommissioned for dis- 
posal. 














| London, will be decommissioned for dis- | 
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' Work on sunken gardens proposed for location at the base of the Wash- 


close to its foundation. 


ington Monument in the National Capital cannot be started until assur- 
| ance is gained that the shaft will not be endangered by excavations so 
In the absence of information concerning sub- 


surface conditions, the engineering division of the National Capital Park 
| and Planning Commission has begun drilling operations to obtain the 


| necessary data. 


The photograph shows the drilling apparatus with the 


base of the monument appearing in the background. 





F oundation of Washington Monument 


Under Investigation by Committee 





Tests Conducted to Determine Feasibility of Constructing 
Proposed Sunken Gardens Around Shaft 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


foundation was made by the Corps of 
Topographical Engineef$, and it was re- 
ported to be sufficiently strong to sup- 
port the completed monument. In 
1874 the Chief of Army Engineers 
recommended a reduction in the pro- 
posed height of the monument from 600 
to 500 feet, declaring that the area of 
the foundation was insufficient to sus- 
tain the pressure. A board of officers 








Long Hours Accompany Low 


Wages, Federal Studies Show 


Reports and Bulletins of Women’s. Bureau Cover 


shown the practical contacts between 
Communications. 


| In Charge of. Files, Women’s 


HE number of hours, amount of 
wages, and conditions of the sur- 
roundings in which wage earners 

spend such a targe part of their days 
are important to all workers, and the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, considers them 
of greatest importance to.the women 
workers of the country, whose welfare 
is its particular care. These women 
workers, numbering in 1920 over 
8,500,000, an increase of more than 
473,000 over the number given for 
1910, are engaged in all but 35 of the 
572 occupations listed by the Census, 
and form a fifth of the wage-earning 
population. 

In this group of reports bearing on 
the subjects of hours, wages, and work- 
ing conditions, the Women’s Bureau 
has confined its studies chiefly to the 
problems of such women as are em- 
ployed in industrial lines in factories, 
stores laundries, restaurants, and tele- 
phone exchanges. The information in 
the 20 State surveys listed above was 
secured by the sampling process, the 
aim being not to study every plant but 
to visit a number in each industry in 
different localities in order to furnish a 
cross section of all the industries of the 
particular State. By means of this 
method it was found that the hours 


| worked by the 281,491 women included 


in these surveys covered the entire 
range from the accepted standard of 
modern labor, 8 hours or less a day and 
48 hours or less a week, to the ex- 
tremely long hours of 10 or more a day 
and 70 a week. 

Maryland stood first in the list, hav- 
ing the largest number of women work- 
ing the short day, as 31.9 per cent of 
the women in the factories, stores, and 
laundries covered by the survey in that 
State were reported as having a sched- 
uled work day of 8 hours or less, while 
the record for shorter weekly hours 
was held by Illinois, where 62 per cent 
of the women included were scheduled 
for 48 hours or under. The record for 


| the longest hours was held by South 


Carolina, with 85.4 per cent of the 
women surveyed working 10 hours or 
more a day and 88.5 per cent 54 hours 


or more a week. 
” 

FROM a special compilation of hours 
for the 19 States for which they 
were reported, it is apparent that al- 
most half of the women (48.7 per cent) 
had « scheduled week of 48 to 50 hours. 
That low wages usually accompany 
long hours was proved by the figures 
on wages gathered by the Women’s 
Bureau during these same surveys, as 
the lowest median wage was found to 
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Conditions Throughout Country 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are + 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By Mary H. Turner 


Bureau, Department of Labor 


obtain in Mississippi, where 85.1 per 
cent of the women in the factories, 
stores, and laundries included were re- 
ported to be working 54 hours or more 
a week, while the highest median wage 
was revealed for Rhode Island, where 
only 6.5 per cent of the women worked 
such long hours. In every State where 
50 per cent or more of the women had 
a weekly schedule of 54 hours and over, 
the median wage was found to be 
under $12, except in Florida, where 52.9 
per cent of the women worked 54 hours 
and over with a median wage of $15. 

Conditions of work places as re- 
vealed by these reports also presented 
contrasts. In many establishments the 
surroundings of the workers were 
found to be such that they constituted 
a menace to the health and well-being 
of the workers; while, on the other 
hand, in every State there were plants 
where the conditions of work were re- 
ported as good or excellent, and in 
many instances the employers had gone 
even farther than the requirements of 
the law of the State or of the modest 
standards set up by the Women’s Bu- 
reau for the xzuidance of those inter- 
ested in the conditions surrounding 
women workers in industry. 

* ~ 


BESIDES the 20 State surveys al- 

ready described are a number of 
miscellaneous reports issued by the 
Women’s Bureau bearing to a great ex- 
tent on the subjects of hours, wages, 
and working conditions for women. 
Eight of these reports discuss the em- 
ployment of women in single indus- 
tries or occupations.such as candy 
manufacturing, canneries, cotton mills, 
5-and-10-cent stores and as street car 
conductors and ticket agents. Two 
deal with the employment of women in 
cities where there is but one important 
industry—Flint and Niagara. Two 
study the problems of Negro women. 
One discusses the effects of legislation 
limiting the hours of work for women. 
One lists the standard and scheduled 
hours of work as reported for women 
workers included in the various state- 
wide surveys. 

A number of bulletins issued by the 
Women’s Bureau vouch more or less 
upon these basic questions, but are not 
included in the number of reports dis- 
cussed above because they deal more 
specifically and extensively with other 
subjects. For example, one bulletin 
on the problems of foreign-born women 
wage earners gives some data on their 
hours and earnings. Several which are 
compilations of State laws affecting 
working women contain summariés on 
hours laws. A number of others include 
references to, and some information 
or., hours, wages, and working condi- 
tions. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 


Records,” to appear m the issue of Oct. 


11, Mary H. Turner, In Charge of Files, 


Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, will discuss lost time and labor turn- 


overs as affecting women in industry. 
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appointed from the Corps of Engineers 
in 1876 concurred in this opinion, and 
acting on their report, when the work 
of constructing the monument was taken 
over by the Government in 1876, the 
first work was the reconstruction and 
enlarging of the foundation by building 
A na concrete foundation under the 
old. 

The mass of concrete placed beneath 
this old foundation is 126 feet 6 inch 
square, and 13 feet feet 6 inches deep. 
In placing this concrete work, 70 per 
cent of the earth supporting the old 
foundation was removed. The new 
foundation rests on a surface of 16,000 
square feet as compared with 6,400 
square feet for the old. 

The entire work of enlarging the 
foundation of the monument was ac- 
complished without damaging that part 
of the monument which was already 
completed, consisting of the old founda- 
tion and 180 feet of the shaft. 

The foundation of the monument as 
it now stands is 36 feet 10 inches below 
the surface of the ground, which is ap- 
proximately even with the sea level. 


Communistic Activity 


In Schools Alleged 


Charges Made Before House 
Committee at Hearing in 
California 





Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 9.—Entering 
upon the second day of its three-day ses- 
sion here, the House Committee investi- 
gating communist activities was told of 
alleged communist outbreaks among Cal- 
ifornia school children of all ages and 
of efforts purported to seek the under- 
mining of military units in the State. 
This testimony followed that of Lt. 
Col. Leroy S. Smith, of the Better Amer- 
ica Federation, Oct. 8, who charged that 
firearms had been imported presumably 
for communist activity and that com- 
munism had invaded the schools. 


Thomas Elson, principal of the Roose- 
velt High School, told of an investiga- 
tion which, he said, disclosed communist 
activity in at least three high schools 
here. District Attorney Johnson, of San 
Bernardino County, told of discovering 
red flag. 

“We have proof that 20,000 firearms 
have been brought into this country by 
the Chekas, a military organization of 
the communists, to be used in a proposed 
revolution here,” Lt. Col. Smith said, in 
answer to questions by the chairman of 
the Committee, Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y . 

“Also we know,” he continued, “that 
at least two Los Angeles high school 
students are to go to Moscow for post- 
graduate courses in communism to en- 
able them to return here as teachers.” 

He also charged that communists in 
this country had planned a general mo- 
bilization’ in a review of forces to take 
place Nov. 24, but added there was noth- 
ing militaristic in the plan, designed 
merely as a means of checking resources 
of the organization. 

Other known plans of the would-be 
revolutionists, Lt. Col. Smith told the 
Committee, included seizure of police 
departments, city halls, newspapers, 
telegraph offices, postal departments, 


fleets of Army trucks. 


Lt. Col. Smith declined to give it openly 
but offered to give it in executive session. 
Shortly before the first witness was 
called Chairman Fish declared that in 
previous meetings, held at San Francisco 
Seattle and Portland, no evidence had 
come to light tending to show that the 
Government was menaced in any way by 
communism, at least at present. 


“Some industries, principally mining 


and the textile industries, are in some 
danger from communistic activities,” he 
said, “but this does not in any way ap- 
ply to the Federal Government.” 















alleged “Red” literature and of cere-| tailors and dressmakers in New York 
monies in which, he said, the school chil-| City, 
dren in that county made salutes to the| workers, was one of the 12 labor dis- 


railways, Army and Navy arsenals, and | 


Asked for his proof of the testimony, ' 
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Areas Acquired 
For Glacier Park 


Federal Acquisitions Expected 
To Simplify Administra- 
tive Problems 





A gratifying start on the elimination 
of private lands in Glacier National Park 
(Montana) has been made with the ac- 
ceptance by the Department of the In- 
terior of deeds to approximately 140 
acres of land at the foot of Lake Mc- 
Donald, not far from Park headquarters. 
Altogether about 60 per cent of the land 
in this area has been acquired or is in 
process of acquisition. These acquisi- 
tions will simplify park administration 
and will also make possible the remedy- 
ing of unsightly conditions that have 
prevailed around the foot of the lake. 
An allotment of $198,000 of Government 
funds was used in arranging for the con- 
summated and pending acquisitions. 

Another important Glacier transaction 
is the deal to acquire the Lewis Hotel 
property near the head of Lake McDon- 
ald, which is now in process of comple- 
tion. The Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany has cooperated with the Govern- 
ment on.a 50-50 basis in acquiring this 
very important private tract. 

Still another elimination occurred 
through the purchase of two lots in Gla- 
a National Park at a total cost of 
$3000, through the cooperation of sev- 
eral private citizens in the East in| 
matching Government funds for this} 
purpose. 

These acquisitions are a part of the 
program of the National Park Service, 
approved by Congress, to eliminate as 
rapidly as pessible all private holdings 
in the national parks. 

(Issued by Department of the Interior.) 


Problem of Displaced 
Labor Is Discussed 


Secretary Davis Describes 
Difficulties Caused by In- 
crease of Machines 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—The newest 
-— in industry is to take care of the 
displaced aged worker, said the Secre- 
tary of Labor, James J. Davis, in an ad- 
dress on Oct. 9 before the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, meeting in Boston, 


Displacement of men by machines has 
affected every line of work, said Secre- 
tary Davis, presenting estimates that in 
the last nine years 2,000,000 wage earn- 
ers have been deprived of their accus- 
tomed vocations through increased use 
of power and installation of labor-saving 
machinery, devices and processes. 


“Common labor today is really more 
seriously affected than skilled labor,” he 
declared. “The business executive and 
the office men have not been free from 
it, because merger after merger has sent 
them to the street seeking employment.” 

The Secretary described the last 10 
years as one of the most important pe- 
riods in the history of the Nation. 

“We have seen a vast improvement in 
working conditions and in the standard 
of living, due to the increased wages 
that our workers have received,” he said. 
“With improved standards, better con- 
ditions of labor, and higher wages have 
come better homes and better home con- 
ditions, increased opportunities for recre- 
ation, and more leisure in which both 
the worker and his children could. seek 
educational advantages. Civic improve- 
ments have been made, including better 
parks, better streets, improved highways. 
Our whole citizenship has benefited from 
ase forward advances in our national 
ife. 

“In 1921, we had nearly 6,000,000 
workers off the pay roll. We were faced 
with the necessity of reabsorbing into 
our economic life the 4,000,000 men who 
served in the military forces of our coun- 
try during the World War. We have had 
the 2,000,000 boys and girls coming of 
work age each year and the workers who 
were released from farm and industry 
because of the machine, estimated at 2,- 
000,000 more. Bé@fore the war, there were 
4,000,003 women in industry, and the re- 
cent census shows more than 10,000,000. 
We hav: had 4,100,000 immigrants come 
to us since 1921, and the quarter of a 
million from the countryside who come 
to the cities to seek employment. When 
we consider all that we have achieved in 
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Herons Declared «** 


Benefit to Game 
Species. of Fish 


Losses Usually Ascribed to 
Birds Said to Be Due for 
Most Part to Enemy Fish 
Inhabiting Waters 


The great blue heron, a fish-eating 
bird, if considered in connection with 
fish enemies it destroys, benefits rather 
than harms the game and commercial 
fishes under natural conditions, the Bi- 
ological Survey declared in a statement 
just made puble by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Great blue herons and other fish-eat- 
ing birds, like most other birds, feed on 
what is common and easy to get, says 
the Biological Survey. heir choice of 
food is so largely governed by avail- 
ability that in most waters they will get 
only a small proportion of game or com- 
mercial fishes, as it is in small propor- 
tions that these fishes occur. The more 
valuable fishes not only are few in num- 
bers in relation to the noncommercial 
species, but usually inhabit deeper water, 
are swifter, and hence are harder to 
catch than many of the so-called coarse 
fishes. In some trout streams there may 
be a preponderance of trout over other 
fishes, but in such streams the birds often 
find and capture water insects, crusta- 
ceans, frogs, snakes and other creatures 
more easily than they do the elusive 
trout, 

Wondering what becomes of the im- 
mense numbers of trout fry that are 
planted in streams, anglers naturally at- 
tribute their disappearance to the 
enemies that are most obvious, and they 
are particularly likely to blame the larger 
fish-eating birds, such as the herons, 
Studies of trout streams by the Biologi- 
cal Board of Canada, however, show that 
the greatest losses in trout fry are 
caused by enemy and competitor fishes. 
Few realize what sérious destroyers of 
spawn there are among the fishes them- 
selves, such as_ sticklebacks, sculpins, 
suckers, minnows, and the like. 


After hatching, the little fishes are 
decimated by cannibalistic attacks, of 
which none are worse than those of the 
trout and other game fishes themselves: 
Besides the fish enemies of fishes the 
streams teem with insect and other 
enemies, such as the larvae of the preda- 
cious diving beetles, or “water tigers,” 
nymphs of dragon flies, giant water bugs, 
and crawfishes. All such fish enemies in 
turn are preyed upon by birds, and it is 
probable, except at fish hatcheries, that 
in most cases fish-eating birds more than 
make up for the harm they do in eating 
valuable fishes by their destruction of 
natural enemies of the whole fish tribe. 

Hlustrating the food habits of the 
group of fish-eating birds by those of 
the great blue heron, which is one of 
the largest and most conspicuous of the 
number, the Biological Survey states that 
in 150 stomachs examined commercial or 
game fishes occurred only a few times, 
as follows: Eel, 1; grunt, 1; pickerel, 2; 
trout, 9; sunfishes, 10; yellow perch, 13; 
and catfish, 17 times. A mere considera- 
tion of these numbers would give an im- 
pression adVerse to the bird, were it not 
for the fact that sunfishes are not 
of great value either for food 
or- sport, and catfish are notorious 
spawn eaters. That the great blue heron 
undoubtedly eats scores of the enemy 
and competitor fishes for every trout 
that it consumes is shown in the fact 
that among such fishes the following oc- 
curred in the number of stomachs men- 
tioned: Suckers in 29, minnows in 23, 
sticklebacks in 14, darters and carp in 
7 each, killifish in 5, and sculpins, gars, 
and madtoms in smaller numbers. 

Takes Mammals Also 


The diet of great blue herons was 
stated to be by no means restricted to 
fishes, for in it are several other enemies 
of fishes, as dragon-fly larvae in 37 stom- 
achs, crawfishes in 38, giant waterbugs 
in 9, and predacious diving beetles in 7. 
Some of the other miscellaneous items 
found in the food were snakes, frogs, 
salamanders—including the mud puppy— 
and leeches. The salamanders, leeches, 
and water snakes also are classed as 
enemies of fishes. 

The Biological Survey finds ‘that the 
great blue heron takes a considerable 
number of small mammals also, espe- 





stabilizing employment, we can just say 
we have done well.” 


Twelve New Labor 
Disputes Reported 


| Strikes Include 17,500 New 
York Dressmakers 


A strike involving directly 2,500 ladies’ 


and involving indirectly 15,000 
putes brought before the Department of 
Labor for settlement during the week 
ended Oct. 4, according to Hugh L. Ker- 
win, Director of the Conciliation Serv- 
‘ice. Another case involved 2,700 brick- 
layers at Detroit. 

Two of the disputes were adjusted, and 
at the close of the week there were 44 
strikes and 21 controversies awaiting 
settlement by the Department. A list 
of the new cases follows: 

Tron City Engineering Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Strike of 146 electricians; 


cially meadow mice. Meadow mice were 
found in 8, other mice in 4, and shrews 
in 5 of the 150 stomachs reported upon. 
Many observers in western States have 
commented on the destruction of harm- 
ful rodents by great blue herons, and in 
1889 a law was passed in California pro- 
tecting. the bird on account of its feed- 
ing on pocket gophers and ground squir- 
rels. 

The great blue heron is known, how- 
ever, to be destructive about fish hatch- 
eries, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued an order permitting the 
control of this and other fish-eating birds 
at such places. On the other hand, in 
localities away from hatcheries, it is cer- 
tain that the bird ordinarily consumes 
a much larger number of fishes not util- 
ized by man than it does of those that 
are. Among these, as has been noted, 


|if allowed to live, probably would 
| more harm to game and commercial 
fishes than does the heron. Taken in 


stroyed by the heron, the Biological Sur- 
vey states that there is little doubt 
that the bird does more good than harm 
under natural conditions, 








pending; cause not yet reported. 

Phoenix Shirt Co., New York City—Strike 
of 42 shirt makers; pending; work sent out. 

Masons Contractors Association, Detroit, 
Mich.—Strike of 2,700 bricklayers; pending; 
cut 32 cents per hour. 

Sanitarium Building, Hamburg, Pa— 
Strike of an unreported number of building 
craftsmen; pending; cause not yet reported. 

Vogel Silk Works, Paterson, N. J.—Strike 
|of 13 weavers; pending; working conditions. 

Ladies tailors and dressmakers, New 
York City—Strike of 17,500 dressmakers; 
ask $3 per week increase. 

Scranton, Montrose and Binghamton Rail- 
way Co., Seranton, Pa.—Threatened strike 
of an unreported number of street railway 
| workers; pending; cause not yet reported. 

! Auto City Plating Co., Detroit, Mich.— 
; Lockout of 1,218 metal workers; pending; 
asked $1 per hour. 

Motor City Plating Works, Detroit, Mich, 
—Lockout of 1,230 metal workers; pending; 
asked $1 per hour. 

, D. Bob Shirt Co., Tamaqua, Pa.— 
Strike of 300 shirt makers; unclassified; 
wage cut; wages restored before Commis- 
sioner’s arrival. 

Millers Falls Tool Co., Greenfield, Mass.— 
Strike of 20 tool makers; adjusted; wages 
and system; returned under same conditions 
as before strike. 

Fishermen, . Monterey, Calif.—Strike of 
1,800 fishermen; adjusted; price of sar- 
dines; price fixed at $8 pcr ton; improved 
conditions. 





Volume of Federal Liquor 
Suits Increases in Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
volved and one for conspiracy under the 
Internal Revenue Laws. 

Of the civil cases arising under the 
National Prohibition Act there were 8,- 
801 common nuisances closed for periods 
of from three months to a year, repre- 
senting an increase of 2,498 over the 
previous year. The civil cases com- 
menced under the National Prohibition 
Act during the year totaled 11,882, 1,056 
more than the year before. Of 12,938 
cases terminated, 16 per cent were dis- 
missed or discontinued and 81 per cent 
resulted in judgments in favor of the 
United States. 

Another feature of the liquor law en- 
forcement related to cases involving 
smuggling of liquor into the United 
States from foreign countries. During 
the fiscal year, 29 seizures of foreign 
vessels were made of which number 12 
resulted in forfeiture. This is the large 





est number of seizures of foreign vessels 
during any one year since the fiscal 
year of 1927, 
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Effect of Cooperative Selling 
On Independence of Farmers| Foynd Smallest 


Census Affords — 
Base for Making 
‘Market Analysis’ 


Picture of Distribution Sys- 
tem Given by Information 
Gathered, Bureau Spe- 
cialist Says 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
in more or less superficial and haphaz- 
ard ways, based on hunches, intuitions, 
and sometimes reckless bravado. But 
it behooves every person who has some- 
thing to sell to ascertain mathematically 
his positive and potential market. ; 

Despite the increasing use of statis- 
tics, however, statistical tabulations to 
some people, among them a few business 
men, are still merely endless columns of 
dull and meaningless figures. But, to the 
far-sighted and aggressive business exec- 
utive and expert, they are as useful and 
indispensable as tables of logarithms, 
volumes of Beilstein or the International 
Critical Tables. Consequently, one in- 
dustry after another is ‘rapidly coming 
to realize that economic research is as 
necessary and as profitable in the con- 
duct of modern business as is scientific 
research. 

Some concerns have found that by 
making a sufficiently thorough study of 
the industry in which they are engaged, 
the consumption of a given commodity 
can be predicted with considerable accu- 
racy months in advance. 7 

Commercial research, as the term is 
becoming, generally used, designates the 
search for commercial facts’ to guide in- 
dustry in planning technical programs, 
in extending markets for existing prod- 
ucts, in determining policy as to new 
products, and in ascertaining the most 
economical location for future plant ex- 
pansion. To make commercial research 
serve these ends efficiently, there is in- 
volved the segregation, compilation, an- 
alysis and interpretation of many facts 
from widely varying sources. 

Census Figures Most Accurate 


Of the various sources that can be 
tapped for commercial research infor- 
mation, the figures of the Bureau of the 
Census undoubtedly are the most accu- 
rate, complete and impartial statistical 
compilation available. The Census of 
Manufactures data and the new Distri- 
bution Census Figures are designed es- 
pecially for the benefit of business, and 
these Census Bureau figures will most 
certainly be utilized more and more in 

@ibe future in all lines of business. 

The primary purpose of manufacture, 
of course, is to operate plans and make 
commodities. , Selling and delivering is 
a necessary adjunct, considered chiefly 
as a means to the continuation of manu- 
facture. The processes of manufacture 
are tangible and lend themselves readily 
to engineering skill. Therefore, manu- 
factures have reduced production to an 
almost exact science and in time of 
competitive need have devised more eco- 
nomical processes of manufacture. In 
the face of competition, however, the 
tendency has been to exact greater ei- 
fort to force goods out through channels 
of distribution of their merchandise in 
competition with similar effort on the 
part of other manufactuers. 

With a view to maintaining a great 
volume of production, manufacturers 
have urged wholesalers and retailers to 
buy in the largest quantities with little 
regard“for the consuming capacity of 
the communities served by the distributor 
handling their goods. Each manufac- 
turer, figuratively speaking, has endeav- 
ored to command the outlets of distribu- 
tion by selling in such quantities as would 
compel the distributor to exact every 
effort to dispose of the commodities to 
recover his investment with such profit 
as he might secure after paying operat- 
ing expenses of his business. 

New Agencies Used 

New agencies, new methods, and new 
‘ expenditures have been added by individ- 
ual manufacturers from time to time 
to maintain a continuous flow of goods 
through the channels of distribution of 
competing goods. These competitive 
practices of distribution have created a 
burden.from which manufacturers would 
be glad to be relieved. And these man- 
ufacturers and other distributive agencies 
must find relief by securing better knowl- 
edge of the consuming capacity of the 
markets and adapting their distributive 
policies more definitely to the needs 
of the consumer. 

In the interim, many complicating 
changes have taken place which have 
only added to the complexity of the dis- 
tribution system. Originally, the func- 
tion of wholesaling, for instance, was 
that of creating a market for manufac- 
turers and disposing of merchandise 
within an easily served radius. The 
wholesaler carried a reserve of stock to 
supply retailers and was looked upon by 
manufacturers as the market outlet for 
their products. However, with the devel- 
opment of strenuous competition, many 
manufacturers developed special sales or- 
ganizations to call upon retail dealers and 
interest them in new products or to urge 
them to buy in large volume products 
that they were then handling. 

Under these conditions the wholesaler 
ceased to be a market creator and began 
relying upon the manufacturers to create 

emand and secure orders which they 
vould fill and distribute. Advertising 
was looked upon by the manufacturer as 
a compelling force which would send 
consumers into retail stores to demand 
,@brands or varieties exploited by the man- 
ufacturers, Added to this, many manu- 
facturers put in the field sample distribu- 
tors, demonstrators, and canvassers to 
compel retailers to distribute the com- 
modities thus introduced, with the result 
that the retailers became less active in 
creating markets for new products. 


Distribution Channels Complicated 


As a consequence of these sales promo- 
tion plans, the channels of distribution 
became complicated until the muddled 
situation has caused alarm in business 
circles, with the subsequent demand for 
facts which resulted in the current Cen- 
sus of Distribution. This census will 
undoubtedly supply a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the distribution system and give 
some idea of its ramifications as well 
as make available figures for market 
studies, which are becoming a necessary 
part of any business, especially in the 
production field. 

In many industries, progressive re- 
search directors believe an economic sur- 
vey of some kind should precede any 
large sales program. Indeed, many an 
idea that looks good on paper would be 
of absolutely no economic value even if 
the scientific *and technical problems 
could be overcome. It is the object of 
commercial research studies, or market 
analyses to detect fallacies of this kind 
mn een. and in general to aid in di- 

ecting the selling activities into the 

ost useful and profitable field. 
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Problem Without Destroying Individualism of 
American Producers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


college I decided I could make more 
money in buying and selling farm com- 
modities than I could in growing them, 
and I continued in that business until 
11921, at which time the first large farmer- 
owned and controlled marketing associa- 
tion was organized in Kentucky in which 
I became deeply interested and of which I 
subsequently became president and gen- 
(eral manager. 

This experience over a period of 30 
| years, in which I have farmed (and am 
now farming), bought and sold farm 
commodities and managed a cooperative 
marketing association has given me a 
broad view of rural life and of some of 
|the problems of agriculture. 

There are many things which can be 
and are being done to improve rural liv- 
ing conditions. When boiled down into 
concrete form, the essence of the solution 
it seems to me, hinges upon two major 
factors, namely, better rural educational 
advantages, and a larger farm income. 
All other activities radiate around these 
two factors. 

Coming from the South, I am naturally 
more conversant with conditions there, 
and, in order to bring more forcibly to 
your attention the economic and, social 
status of this section, I will give you the 
following statistics, which have been 
furnished me by Dr. Carl C. Taylor of the 
Department of Rural Economics of the 
North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture: 

In 10 southeastern and southern States, 
tobacco and cotton are the two major 
cash cr-ps. These crops are grown in a 
large measure under what is known as 
the cropper and tenant systems. Pro- 
duction credits are furnished by the local 
jbanks and by merchants. The prevail- 
ing interest rates on this character of 
credit are 15 to 40 per cent, and even at 
this high rate, the bankers and mer- 
chants, after deducting uncollectible 
loans, as a class have lost money. 


Per Capita Income Low 
In 10 Southern States 


The income per capita of 10 southern 
States in 1921 was $369.00 and for the 
rest of the country $877.00. In Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia and 
South Carolina, the percentage of the to- 
tal population filing Federal income tax 
returns for the calendar year, 1926, 
ranged from 1.6 per cent for Virginia, 
to .76 of 1 per cent for South Carolina. 
The average annual gross income per 
farm worker in 10 southern States for 
1927 was $609.00; for the rest of the 
country, $1,611.00. The average daily 
wage for male farm laborers without 
|board in the above-mentioned six south- 
ern State was $1.67 and for the rest 
of the country $3.25. 

The percentage of illiteracy in the Na- 
tion as a whole is 2 per cent, in nine of 
the southern cotton States (native 
whites) 6 per cent, and, including ne- 
groes, 13 per cent. Probably the best in- 
dex as to whether or not people can ana 
do read is newspaper circulation. In 
the Nation as a whole one out of every 
8.6 rural inhabitants subscribe to news- 
papers. In nine southern cotton and to- 





bacco States, one out of every 12.7, and} 


in South Carolina one out of every 37.1 
rural inhabitants subscribe. 
Two more concise indices to the stand- 


homes having rural electric and gas 
lights and telephones. 
the rural homes in the Nation as a whole 
have electric or gas lights and 
only 2.7 per cent have them in the 
nine southern cotton and 
States, while in the nine highest States, 
22.5 per cent have them. Three hundred 
| eighty-seven out of every 1,000 homes 
in the country as a whole have tele- 
phones. One hundred forty-nine 
five-tenths out of every 1,000 in the nine 
southern cotton and tobacco States; 122 
out of every 1,000 in North Carolina; 57 
out of every 1,000 in South Carolina; 
and in the west-north-central 695 out 
of every 1,000 homes have telephones. 


| Living Standard Described 
As Lower in South 


These facts seem to me to be con- 
clusive that the standard of living of the 
southern farmers is lower than the aver- 
age of the American farmer, and when 
I found that this condition existed in 
my own State, I realized that it was 
the duty of every patriotic citizen, 
whether he be interested directly in agri- 
culture or not, to do his part toward 
correcting it, 

Where there are such glaring inequali- 
ties in the social strata existing in the 
same community, and oftentimes on the 
same farm, you cannot hope for the best 
citizenship and yet, in all my experience, 
I have seen but few radical farmers. All 
that the American farmer wants today 
is an equal opportunity with other man- 
ufacturers and business men, as he him- 
self is nothing more or less than a man- 
ufacturer. 

It is one of the duties of the Farm 
Board to assist in raising the level of 
agriculture to that of industry. The 
Congress, when it passed the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, recognized this in- 
equality and directed the Farm Board to 
work almost exclusively through coop- 
erative marketing associations, farmer- 
owned and controlled, with the idea in 
view of the farmers ultimately control- 
ling, through their own organizations, the 
sale and distribution of their products. 
These conclusions were reached by the 
Congress after years of deliberation and 
after conferences with practically every 
farm leader in America, the thain object 
of the law being to aid farmers in or- 
ganizing their own sales agencies so that 
the distribution and sale of farm prod- 
ucts will be orderly and thereby com- 
mand a fair price under the existing 
conditions. 


Cooperative Marketing 
Needs Good Management 


Another important mandate of Con- 





ard of living are the percentages of farm | 


Seven per cent of | 


and! 


ciation will not succeed unless honestly 
and efficiently managed for the benefit 
of the grower members who own and 
control it, and I wish to emphasize that 
cooperative marketing is not directed 
primarily against agencies now handling ' 
farm products, but rather its purpose is | 
to give the actual producer control of 
the sale of his commodity. 


Speaking generally, the farmer has 
been so busy trying to raise bigger and 
better crops that he has left the job of 
marketing to someone else. The nat- 
ural result is the development of a mar- 
keting system for most farm products 
that operates more to the benefit of the! 
handler of agricultural commodities than 
to the grower of them. So far as meet- 
ing present-day needs of producers is 
concerned, most of the existing market- 
ing methods are antiquated, In failing 
to give closer attention to the sale of 
their products, farmers have not kept 
abreast with the times in line with in- 
dustrial organization and consolidation 
which fact has reduced their trading 
power to the minimum and has, there- 
fore, reduced their income and, at the 
same time, the buying power of their 
dollar. 


Law of Supply and Demand 
Made Operative for Farmer 


We have heard much in the past few 
years of the independence and individual- | 
ism of the American farmer. In a} 
large measure what has been said about | 
him in this regard is true. Let us hope 
that he continues to cling to these traits 
for independent thought and individual | 
action on the part of the American cit- 
izen are the dominant factors in the de- 
velopment and progress of our country. 
There is no reason why he can not main- 
tain these qualities and at the same} 
time join with his neighbor in selling | 
collectively, provided the cooperative sell- 
ing agency produces better results for 
him by a steady distribution of the com- 
modity. 

Ten years ago the average business 
man when cooperative marketing was 
mentioned immediately said that it was 
not sound; that no organization could set 


aside the law of supply and demand. He} 


has learned now that cooperative mar- 
keting never was intended to even at- 
tempt to do that, but, instead, to keep 
the law of supply and demand working. 


|half of the country are still suffering| 


| toes, beans, and buckwheat been reduced 


Output of Corn 


Yield Estimated at 19 Bush- 
els Per Acre, Compared to 


Average of 28, Says Agri- 
culture Department 


| 

The Department of Agriculture, in its 
summary of economic conditions pe-| 
pared by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and made public Oct. 9, said the 
prospective corn crop of 2,000,000,000 | 
bushels or less is the smallest in a gen- 
eration and that the past season is the 
fifth greatest drought year since Civil 
War days. f 

The summary, the Bureau’s monthly | 
survey under the title of “The Agricul- 
tural Situation,” says “it has been a} 
season of most discouraging returns, both| 
in crops and prices.” The summary fol-| 
lows in full text: 

It is evident that this season will go 
down as one of the great drought years| 
—the fifth since Civil War days. In| 
i901, the last previous one, corn yielded 
17 bushels to the-acre. The forecast! 
this Fall is for a little over 19 bushels! 
per acre, whereas in the average year'| 
it is slightly over 28 bushels. In other} 
words, the prospective corn crop of 2,- 
000,000,000 bushels or less is the smallest 
in a generation. 


East Still Suffers 
Moreover, large areas in the eastern 


acutely from dry weather. Not only 
have the late crops such as corn, pota-| 


but the new clover and alfalfa seedings 
and even many old meadows are past 
help, thus carrying the problem over 
into next year. | 

A survey made last month in Ohio in- 
dicated that about 550,000 tons of hay 
will have to be bought in that State to| 
carry the livestock through, notwith- 
standing that Ohio ‘farmers will- keep | 
about 31 per cent fewer beef cattle, 3) 
per cent fewer dairy cattle, 9 per cent 


fewer sheep, and 20 per cent fewer hogs | 


than they had last Winter. 
A central aspect of the situation is 


that while the country’s feed crops are| 


perhaps sufficient as a whole, a large 
volume must be transported into the 
deficit areas. Even the local distribu- 
tion of supplies is very abnormal. For 
example, Kangas has a corn crop nearly 
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Two Cigar Band Companies 
To End Restrictive Dealing 


\ 4 ' e e | ——— 
Chairman of Farm Board Sees System as Solution to| . For Generation ‘Federal Trade Commission Says Machine Maker and Litho- 


grapher Consent to Abandon Exclusive Agree- 
ments Restraining Competition 


Two cigar banding companies have 
signed stipulations with the Federal 
Trade Commission agreeing to discon- 
tinue exclusive and restrictive dealing, 
according to an announcement on Oct. 
9 by the Commission. The Commission’s 
statement follows in full text: 


International Banding Machine Com- 
pany, New York, maker of machines 
used in placing bands on cigars and 
lessor of such apparatus to cigar manu- 
facturers, has signed a stipulation with 
the Federal Trade Commission agreeing 
to discontinue restrictive methods of 


|competition in dealing with customers. 


Likewise, Consolidated Lithographing 


Corporation, New York, manufacturer of | 


cigar bands and lessee of International, 


agreed in a stipulation to abandon re- | 
strictive agreement with International. | 


Details of these stipulations were or- 
dered placed in the public record. 
Specifically, International 
cancel a clause in its original contract 
with William Steiner & Sons Company, 


graphing Corporation, requiring the les- 
see to insert in its subleases conditions 


paratively few. Although wheat and 
other small grains may be substituted 
for corn quite extensively, this involves 
transportation. 

Farmers Store Fodder 


All reports indicate 
silage, and all possible feedstuffs. It is 
by unusual efforts along this line and by 
the sacrifice of some livestock that they 
will get through the coming Winter. 
Production of livestock products has 
already fallen off and will continue 
lower. Butter production during August 
was 12 per cent less this year than last 
}and cheese 14 per cent less. 
Whether prices of the leading crops 


mains to be seen. It does not help farm- 
ers as a whole merely to have higher 
priced feeds. Unfortunately, one of the 
peculiarities of this season is the cut in 
|supply of feedstuffs, whereas wheat and 


the weakest markets in years. So far, 





70 per cent as large as last year but 
two-thirds of the corn is in about 30 of 


it has been a season of most giscourag- 
ing returns, both in crops and in prices. 








When properly organized and handling a 
sufficient volume of the commodity, co- 
operative marketing does make the law 
of supply and demand operative for the 
farmer and this the old system never did. 

More “hocus pocus” has been worked 
on the farmer in the past few years 
about the old law of supply and demand 
than any other pet phrase ever used. No 
intelligent person thinks he can “lift 
himself by his own boot straps,” nor does 
anyone think the law of supply and de- 
mand can be permanently set aside, but 
it is recognized that the most important 
thing in marketing farm products is to 
regulate the time, manner and place-ef 
feeding the supply to the demand so that 
the producer will get a fair price under 
existing conditions. This cooperative 
marketing can do. 

It is difficult to interest anyone in 
working for higher standards of living 
unless he has some money in the bank 
or has reasonable hopes of putting some 
there, and this is what the Farm Board 
is trying its best to help the farmer do. 

It is unfortunate that the Board is held 


| responsible (not by farmers in most in- 
| Stances) for the present world depres- 


tobacco | sion and the serious drought situation, 


but we are not discouraged. We realize 
that we have made some mistakes, and 
we also know that we have done some 
good, but neither the Farm Board nor 
any other agency can help the agricul- 
tural situation unless the farmer him- 
self does his part. 


The day for farm organizaticn propa- 





ganda is passed; it was needed 10 years 
ago and served a useful purpose, but the 
time has come when the farmer himself 
must make up his mind as to whether 
he is satisfied to keep the old marketing 
system he has—which I think is respon- 
sible for most of his troubles—or wants 
to develop a better one. If he wishes a 








better one, the Farm Board will help him 
get it. It is my belief that the work of 
the American Country Life Association 
will be helped and strengthened more 
through intelligent farm organization 
than in any other way. 


Community Organization 
Deemed Essential 


During the life of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Association we de- 
veloped a community organization de- 
partment, which character of work, in 
my opinion, is the foundation of perma- 
nency in the farm organization. This 
community work was organized by units 
in counties by school districts, and the 
county units were coordinated into a 
county organization with the idea in 
view of bringing county organizations 
into a State or regional organization. 
We found early in this work that units 
would not live the membership was con- 
fined to the men of the community only. 
We therefore broadened the membership 
to include more women and children 
from among both members and nonmem- 
bers of the Burley Association. 


We had as a background to all units 
the (business of the association, and 
brought into its activities, in addition to 
this, everything that was of common in- 
terest to the community as a whole— 
better schools, better school teachers, 
better churches, better roads, home hy- 
giene, home improvement and beautifica- 
tion, and everything that leads to a hap- 
pier and healthier community in which 
to live. 

We found that these community units 
developed local leadership, a better un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals involved 
in cooperative marketing and a, sense of 
loyalty toward their own marketing pro- 


jthe goods of a competitor of the lessor, 


| Wherein it is stipulated that users must 


| buy their supply of lithographs from a 
agreed to | particular manufacturer. 





respecting purchase of bands or other | 
\lithographing materials by users of the 
| 

eee 
the 105 counties, where cattle are com-| 


that farmers; 


everywhere are storing fodder, straw, | 2greement that Steiner should sub-let 


; them only in conjunction with a sale of 





cotton, our two great cash crops, face) 


machines. International will also can- 
cel outstanding leases wherein it is stip- 
ulated that users must purchase their 
supply of bands or other lithographic 
materials from a_ specific manufac- 
turer. ‘ 

_ This company will also stop leasing 
its machinery for use within the United | 
States or its possessions or fixing a 
price charged therefor on the condition 
that the lessee shall not use or deal in 


where the effect of such lease may be 
to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly. 

_ Consolidated Lithographing Corpora- 
tion agreed to cancel the yequirement 
that the lessee insert in subleases any. 
clause respecting purchase of bands or 
other lithographic materia! and to void | 
outstanding leases of banding machines 





Consolidated will also stop subleasing | 


Inc., predecessors of Consolidated Litho- | the machines leased by it for use within | 


the United States or its territories or | 
from fixing a price charged therefor on | 
the understanding that the lessee shall | 
not use or deal in the goods of a com-| 
petitor of the lessor, where the effect of | 


| such lease may be to substantially lessen | 


competition or tend to create a monopoly. | 
International Binding Machine Com- 


| pany owns letters patent on the machines 


for automatically attaching bands to 
cigars and has a practical monopoly. 
In 1917 it leased machines to William 
Steiner & Sons Company, Inc., with the 


Steiner lithographing material. All ma- 
chines leased by International to Steiner 
were subject to this condition. 

Steiner and its successor, Consolidated 
Lithographing Corporation, with whom 
it merged in 1925, were required, as a 
condition to the privilege of leasing the 
banding machines, to agree to purchase 
a quantity of bands per machine. Con- 


li ; er 
| and products will rise proportionally re-| solidated enforced the tying and restric 


tive conditions of the leases. 
Because of the dominating position of 


| International and of the large demand 


for its machines due to their superiority | 
over hand work, Consolidated was able | 
to increase its business among manufac- 
turers using banding machines. 

It was agreed that the effect of this 
practice was to restrain the trade of 
Consolidated’s competitors. 


| living conditions was stressed by Al 
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Road Finaneing * 
Urged as Aid to” 
Labor Situation” 


Improved Highways Mean ~ 
Improved Living Condi- 
tions Also, Automobile — 
Executive Declares ~ 


The need for loans to finance the con= ~ 
struction of highways as a means Of 
increasing employment and improve 
Macauley, of Detroit, Mich., president of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, at a conference with 
dent Hoover on Oct. 9. 

Mr. Macauley, who headed the board 
of directors of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, said he informed 


| President Hoover that one of the largest 


questions confronting the public is that 
of road finance. 

At the conference, which was held in 
the Cabinet Room of the White House 


| Executive Offices, members of the board 
| expressed to President Hoover the view 


that the universal demand for improved 
highways reflected in the statements of 
delegates to the International 
Congress, now in session in Washington, 
D. C., is already having a favorable in- 
fluence upon world relations and 
have more in the future. 

The conference was not open to the 
| public and what remarks, if any, 
| dent Hoover made, were not revealed at 
| the White House. 

A statement of the views of Mr. Ma- 
cauley, who was said to have spoken for ~ 
the motor industry, as presented to Presi- 
dent Hoover, follows: 

“While every country now has some 
sort of a road program from the large 
expenditures of the more heavily pop- 
ulated areas to the preliminary work of 
thinly settled regions, the public demand 
for more rapid development is an ur- 
gent one. 

“For example, China, with an area 
greater than that of the United States, 
has but 34,000 miles of roads. Further 
improvements are greatly needed to pre- 
vent famine. 

“Colombia is seeking a bond issue to 
link up gaps in important roads which 
are preventing development of the coun- 
try and many other countries present 
similar conditions. 

“If attention could be concentrated 
upon the constructive value of loans of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


emember way back 


PEOPLE “’TAXIED” IN HANSOM CABS? 


REFLECTING back 
economy, it seem 


from this day of efficiency and 
s almost incredible that there 


was once a time when the viscera from hog, sheep 
and beef was commonly dumped into a nearby 
river or buried in huge trenches... when sausage 
casings were actually thrown away — wasted. 


Later some of the 
in such quantities 


casings were saved — but only 
as were required to serve the 


needs of the local sausage factories. 

As time went on export markets were devel- 
oped; and with the addition of a steadily growing 
domestic popularity of ready-to-serve meats in the 
form of frankfurters and other types of sausage, 
the demand for casings turned into a marketable 
form what was once almost wholly a waste. 

Today in the Armour plants every foot of the 


intestinal tract of 


hogs, sheep and cattle is saved, 


cleaned, cured, graded and used. Even the re- 
moved interior mucous lining is saved, evapo- 


rated for its high 


ammonia content and directed 


into channels where it may serve a useful purpose. 

Processing of casings, too, has made a decided 
forward step in recent years, and an absolutely 
sanitary product is turned out. After thorough 
cleansing and scraping, casings are soaked in 


gress in this law is that the Board is to, 8am. All this convinces me that any}. 


tion to production and demand of farm | Standards of living of a community will 


collect all available information in rela-|W°rk toward raising the level of the 


products ahd give this information to 
the growers so that they can more nearly 
regulate their production to consumptive 
demand. In carrying out the expressed 
will of Congress, the Board is aiding fi- 
nancially and otherwise existing coop- 
eratives which are properly organized un- 
der the law and whose business practices 
and management are sound, and is also 
encouraging and aiding unorganized 
groups to form new cooperatives. 


succeed more rapidly when linked with 
a definite effort toward increasing the 
income of the interested parties. 


Glycerin and Explosives 


Most of the Latin American countries 
have extensive mining enterprises which 
require large amounts of explosives, a 
very small percentage of which is fur- 
nished by domestic manufacturers. On 


I realize that cooperative marketing is | the necessity for domestic explosive in- 
not perfect; that it is subject to all the|dustries in these countries, therefore, 


natural ups and downs of business; that 
it promises no millennium for agricul- 
ture; that a cooperative marketing asso- 


largely depends their marked potentiality 
as glycerin markets. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


ice-cold brine; then flushed, 


tested, graded 


for size and put into salt cure. Again they are 
flushed, tested and checked for grading, sani- 


tation and wholesomeness. 


The processing time has also been greatly 
shortened. Whereas ten days were formerly 
required to cure hog casings, this operation is now 
accomplished in twenty-four hours. Operating 
costs have been reduced and the sausage manu- 
facturer today receives a better, stronger, less 
perishable and more accurately graded casing than 
ever before. The advantages it brings to the con- 
sumer are especially conspicuous in such Armour- 
manufactured products as Star Pork Sausage, 
Star Frankfurters and Star Liver Sausage. 

Furthermore, the sausage manufacturer, how- 
ever small, can obtain Armour and Company cas- 
ings in volumes as small as | lb. cartons or 5 and 
10 Ib. pails. This permits frequent purchases and 
a product assured against chance of deterioration. 

In their preparation, handling and quality, the 
Armour casings of today contrast as sharply with 
those of a generation ago as_ the present-day 
limousine taxicab contrasts with the hansom cab 


of bygone days. 


\ 


Fbias Oe 


President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 
~ ARMOUR = COMPANY 


U.S.A. 
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> dwelling upon lot No. 7. ‘ , ‘ 
» inthis State is exclusively statutory and 8°"0US Kind, involving, as 
no warrant of law appears justifying the health, if not the lives, of persons who 
enforcement of liens upon lot No. 7 upon 


' of nonsuit was properly entered. 
ed. 
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ion Is Denied 


| 
¥ 
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North Carolina Law Found 
Not to Permit Recovery in 
Absence of Debtor-Credi- 
tor Relation 





The bovine tuberculosis Law of 
Iowa has been upheld in a decision 
by the Iowa Supreme Court én. the 
case of M. F. Loftus et al. 2. De- 
partment of Agriculture of State of 
Towa et al. he court reversed a 
ruling of the drial court granting an 
injunctiore to enjoin enforcement of 
the law, Aolding that the enactment 
was not an unreasonable exercise of 
police power or a denial of due proc- 
ess of law. 

(Publication of the full text of 
the court’s opinion was begun én the 
issue of Oct. 9.) 

The decision proceeds as follows: 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh. 


Y¥Y COMPANY AND TRUMBO & Son, 
Inc, 


; Vv. 
KENILWoRTH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


ET AL. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. 607. 
from Buncombe Superior Court. 
”ARD H. McManan, for Biltmore 
Builders’ Supply Co.; Jos. W. LITTLE, 
for Trumbo & Son; MERRIMON, ADAMS 
. & Apams, for Kenilworth Development 


(229 N. W. 332): 


Statement and Opinion 
\ Sept. 10, 1930 

The evidence tended to show that the 
Kenilworth Development Company 
Owned a certain lot of land in Kenil- 
worth, Buncombe County. This land had 
been subdivided into various lots. The 
defendants, West and Hazelrigg, pur- 
chased lot No. 13 of said subdivision, but 
inadvertently the purchasers thought 
they had purchased lot No. 7, Block N, 
of said development. Lot No. 7 be- 
longed to the defendant, Kenilworth De- 
velopment Company, and was situated 
some five or six lots from lot No. 13 
purchased by West and Hazelrigg. Sub- 
sequently West and Hazelrigg under- 
took to build a house on lot No. 7. The 
laintiffs furnished labor and material 
or said house. Honeycutt furnished ma- 
terial amounting to $493.31. The Bilt- 
more Builders’ Supply Company _fur- 
nished material amounting to $939.22, 
and the amount furnished by Trumbo & 
Son was $237.64. Each of said material- 
men duly filed a lien on said lot No. 7. 


The defendant Miller had also fur- 
nished material for said building. After 
the building was under construction the 
mistake was discovered and West and 
Hazelrigg approached the Kenilworth 
Development Co. and requested said com- 
pany to execute and deliver to them a}! 
deed for lot No. 7 in exchange for lot 
No 13. The veidence further tended 
to show that on or about Aug. 30, 1928, 
Kenilworth Development Co. executed a 
deed for lot No. 7 to West and Hazel- 
Trigg. This deed was never delivered be- 
cause upon examination of the record it 
was disclosed that lot No. 13 was cov-! 
ered by a mortgage and thereupon Ken- 


out the requirements.” 


Statute Permitting Test 
Deemed Within Police Power 


Milwaukee (129 N. W. 518), supra, 
Wisconsin court suggested: 


for testing cattle for tuberculosis.” 


535), reading on page 545: 


State of Iowa properly exercised its 


as \it did.” 


Manifestly, from all that has 


permit the courts, under the 
stances, to 
ture’s prerogative in that regard. 


-ilworth Development Company refused | State’s Right to Dispose 


to proceed any further with the exchange. | 


It further appears that the Kenilworth | 
Development Co. executed and delivered 
to the defendant Miller a deed for said 
lot No. 7, but it does not appear when this 
was done. It does appear, however, that 
at the time the conveyance was made to | 
Miller that the Kenilworth Development 
Co. knew that material liens were claimed 
against lot No. 7 and that Miller, the 
purchaser, knew the situation. Miller 
paid $1,200 for said lot No. 13. 

Knowledge Shown 
ee vee - evidence to the effect 
that Miller had participated in a meet-|,, i j y - 
ing with the materialmen and understood | ee « ea ee pat cil 
that West and Hazelrigg were undertak- |? 


: ; | tri . say du ss of 
ing “¢ procure a deed from the Develop. | 7iunal ye tem ol _— © 
men : 


Co. f vo. 7 Pp | . : ; 

Sieead the aoe me. T before he pur | Obviously they are not correct in this. 
At th lusi lee ail \If the animal in fact is tubercular and 
At the conclusion of the evidence the |therefore wnder the Iowa statutes a nuis- 

trial judge nonsuited the action as tolance, it may be quarantined or sum- 

Kenilworth Development Co. and J -/marily slaughtered 

Miller, and directed the jury to answer Protection to the health of mankind 


the issues so that the materialmen se-| 
: , *;,, can not be accomplished otherwise. Long- 
cured judgment for the amount of their delayed court or other procedures would 


respective claims against West and * 4. 
Hazelrigg. The judgment further di- furnish am opportunity for the tuber- 


rected that the liens filed by the claim- 
ants on lot No. 7 be cancelled. 

From the foregoing judgment plaintiffs 
appealed. 

BROGDEN, J.—The particular point pre- 
sented by this appeal is whether the 

laintiff's are entitled to a lien upon lot 

0. 4. 

The defendant, Kenilworth Develop- 
ment Co., owned lot No.7, but the record 
does not disclose any contract or agree- 
ment whatever between said Develop- 
ment Co. and West and 
ee mndertook to build a house thereon, |Court explained as follows: 
n other words, West and Hazelrigg, ‘ne 
through mistake, purchased building — | Supreme Court Opinion 
berial and commenced the erection of a| Said to Sustain State 

ouse on a lot which they did not own,|! “Real liberty for all could not exist 


and, therefore, there existed no ¢ ac- ; oo . 
tual relation between West and ‘men. under the operation of a principle which 


Of Infected Animals Upheld 


Under those circumstances, the legis- 
lation can not be declared umeconstitu- 


is so arbitrary and unreasonable as to 
deny the appellees due process of law. 


Basis for this assertion is 


among the herds: and applies the tuber- 
culin test. Without an appeal from the 





sential. 


effective enough to protect its 
tants against tuberculosis or 
plagues. Assuming that appellees’ cat- 
tle are 
process of law is not denied by a sun- 


the animals. 
In Jacobson v. Massachusetts (197 U. 


rigg and the defendant Developm nt |Tecognizes the right of each individual 
Company. The plaintiffs furnishes ma. | Person to use his own, whether in re- 
rial for said building to West and|SPet of his person or his property, re- 


gardless of the injury that may be done 


Hazelriggz, and they were also i 
% gnorant This court has 


of the mistake in the ownership of the | t° others. 


more than 


lot. once recognized it as a fundamental prin- 
Recovery Denied \ciple that ‘persons and property are sub- 
The lien law of this State is C. $ jjected to all kinds of restraints and bur- 


\dens in order to secure the general cém- 


Chapter 49. ; iv j 
p The statute gives a lien | fort, health, and prosperity of the State; 


upon “every building * * * toge vi : ; 

the necessary lot awa ek haan the perfect right of the legislature to 
is situated,”’ etc. But neither the statute do which no question we ne Se ee 
nor the decisions construing it, permit a acknowledged general principles ever can 
lien to be filed on a lot upon which a|b® made. so far as natural persons are 
third person has “squatted” or under-|concerned.’ ” 

taken to erect a building without title| 
thereto and without a contract or agree- 
ment express or implied with the owner 
thereof. Weir v. Page, 109 N. C., 220, 13 
8. E., 773; Nicholson v. Nichols, 115 N. 
C., 200, 20 S. E., 294; Weathers v. Cox, 
159 N. C., 575, 76 S. E., 7; Brick Co. vy. 
Pulley, 168 N. C., 871, 848. E., 513; Rose 
vy. Davis, 188 N, C., 355,124 S. E,, 576; 
Lumber Co. v. Motor Co., 192 N. C., $77, 
135 S, E., 115. Thus in Foundry Co. v, 
Aluminum Co., supra, this court said: 
*The lien for labor done and materials 
furnished is given by statute to enforce 
the payment of a debt, and the general 
principle underlying the lien laws is that 
the relation of debtor and creditor must 
exist and that there can be no lien with. 
out a debt.” 

The question of law is discussed in a 
note appearing in 3 North Carolina Law 
Review, p. 62 et seq. In that article it 
is stated that the basis for establishing 
the relationship of creditor and debtor 
between the owner and materialmon ap 
plies “where the principal contractor has 
(1) a contract with the owner to im. 

ve his land, or (2) where the owner 

s consented to such inprovements.” 

In the case at bar the evidence does 
not disclose that West and Hazelrig had! 

contract with the Kenilworth De- 
ment Co. for building said house 
at the Development Company pro- 

or consented to the erection of a 
The lien law 


complain that the State, for the protec- 
tion of its inhabitants, quarantines or de- 
|stroys cattle if, in fact, they are tuber- 
cular. Ex parte determination may be 
{made of the cattle’s condition. Fevold 
v. Board of Supervisors (202 Lowa, 1019), 
supra; Peverill v. Board of Supervisors, 
| (222 N. W. 535), supra; Kroplin v. Truax, 
|165 N. E. 498 (Ohio); People y. Teu- 
scher (221 N. Y. S, 20), supra; Arbuckle 
|v. Pflaewing, 123 Pac. 918 €Wyo.), It 
jwas suggested in North American Cold 
+ Company vy. Chicago, 211 U. 8. 


se 


_" ™ We are of opinion * * * that 
provision for a hearing before seizure 
and condemnation and destruction of 
food Which is unwholesome and unfit for 
|use 1s mot necessary. The right to so 
|seize is based upon the right and duty of 
the State to protect and guard, as far as 
|possible, the lives and health of its in- 
|habitants, and that it is proper to pro- 
vide that food which is unfit for human 
consumption should be summarily seized 
and destroyed to prevent the danger 
which would arise from eating it, 

“The right to so seize and destroy is, 
of course, based upon the fact that the 
food is not fit to be eaten. Food that is 
insuch a condition, if kept for sale or in 
danger of being sold, is in itself a nui- 
sance, and a nuisance of the most dan- 
it does, the 


may eat it,” 

Also, we find in Kroplin v. Traux (165 
|N. E. 498), supra, reading on page 501, 
the following exeerpt: 
| “In providing measures for the pro- 


the facts as now presented. 
We therefore hold that the judgment 


As expressed in State v. Splittgerber 


“The Legislature may it the exercise 
of the police power require that the; 
Co. owners of breeding cattle submit such; 
lanimals to the tuberculin test, amd may) 
adopt reasonable measures fot carrying 


During the discussion in Adams v. 1 the 
cae 1 the @Ss, can only arise in the event that the| 


“The tuberculin test, while not infalli- 
ble, is the only reliable and useful means|is not to be made between an exercise) 


Speaking of the tuberculin test, we 
said in Peverill v. Board (222 N. W. 


“Turning now to the instant case, we 
find nothing to sustain the contention 
that the exercise of the police power 
of this State by reason of the enact- 
ments herein referred to (the bovine tu-'] t 
berculosis statute allowing the tuberca-!in conflict. 
lin test), is arbitrary or unreasonable. he 
Holding, therefore, as we do, that the | Here it is argued that the State, through| 


police power in enacting these statutes, 
it necessarily follows that the due proc- 
ess clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States 
|does not restrict or limit the right of 
the State to exercise its police power 


been 
said and cited, it is evidence that a 
statute permitting the tuberculin test 
for dairy and beef cattle is within the 
police power of the State. Such test is 
not so arbitrary or unreasonable as to 
circum- 
interfere with the Legisla- 


tional unless the enforcement of the act| 


cular germ to infest children amd others. 
Summary action in the premises is es- 


Otherwise the Government can not be 
inhabi- 
other | seeking and obtaining injunctive or some 


infected with tuberculosis, due} 


mary quarantine or even destruction of 


Haelrigg, |S: 11), supra, the United States Supreme 


| lowa Statute ‘Permitting Killing 
Dn Lot Improved Of Diseased Cattle Sustained 


Due to Mistake ‘State Act Found Not to Be Unreasonable Exercise of Police 
St Power or Denial of Due Process of Law 


To Owners of Stock 








tection of public health, the destruction | 

jor summa. abatement of public nui-| 

|sances inimical to the public health may | 

|be ordered. Unwholesome food may be} 

jouer diseased cattlemay be slaugh- | 
ered. 


‘ To the same effect is the statement) 
|found in Peverill v. Board of Supervisors | 
| (222 N. W., p. 535), supra. Reference 
‘is made to the following: | 
| “If the Legislature, in enacting this) 
jlaw, was exercising its rights under the| 
police power, then it could, if it so; 
elected, authorize the testing of these| 
cattle and the destruction of those found 
infected without notice and hearing, and | 
without even providing compensation | 
therefor.”* 

Assuming. then, that the cattle have 
tuberculosis, the right to accomplish) 
their destruction is within the _police| 
power, and, in such event, the owner is| 
not denied due process of law. That is| 
true for the reason that the State, un- 
j\der such circumstances, is acting within 
the scope of the police power, and no! 
other legal process is due the owner. 


| Appellees’ rights, as owners, to some-| 
thing further in the way of legal proc- 





State, through its agents, usurps some) 
authority mot within the police power.| 
Confusion under the facts in this case! 


lof the police power and due process of| 
llaw. 


Usurpation of Ungranted 
| Authority Is Charged 


| If the act is within the police power, 
the due .process guarantee~is not vio- 
| lated. Principles underlying police 
{power and due process of law are not 
The boundaries of the one 
lend where the limits of the other begin. 


ithe statute under consideration, is about! 
ito go beyond the field of its police power, | 
land, in that outside realm, usurp un-| 
granted authority. 


| Such usurpation takes place, it is 
claimed, when an animal, which does not 
jin fact have tuberculosis, is condemned 
sand slaughtered. Usurpation and use of 
|such ungranted power, appellees contend, | 
;would not be an action within the police 
power. 
| Basis for appellees’ contention in this | 
regard is that they are entitled to notice! 
jand an opportunity to be heard on the, 
|question of whether the State’s action in| 
|a given case is within the police power.| 
| Putting the thought differently, appellees 
|maintain that the cattle in question are| 
not tubereular and that the truth of the! 
|fact must be determined after notice| 
ito them and an opportunity to be heard 
jin the matter. 
Thus appellees assert that before the 
|State can exercise the aforesaid police| 
| power it must be determined, after notice 





Claim is made by appellees that the ma-|and hearing, that the cattle are in fact} 
chinery of the law does deny due process. 
founded|the legislation in question is unconsti-| 
‘upon the thought that there is mo appeal| tutional because it does not provide for 
‘from the finding of the tester, who, rep-| Such notice and hearing. , 
resenting the State Department, goes 


tubercular. So appellees conclude that} 


| Redress After Disposal 
\Of Anirmals Deemed Possible 


| Are appellees without a remedy? Does 
the law deny them the right to a hearing | 
jafter notice? No provision is contained | 
in the tuberculosis law under considera- | 
|tion which denies the appellees a hear-| 
ing on the question of whether the cat-| 
‘tle are infected. It is true that such) 
‘hearing, through the necessity of the 
|case, May and sometimes must be after 
the condemnation and destruction. 

Nevertheless due process is provided 
in the event animals not diseased are| 
destroyed. At this point the owner, 
after condemnation and destruction, may 
sue the destroying agent at common law 
for damages. This is essential for due 
|process of law. (That does” not prevent 
|the owner under such circumstances from 
jother suitable relief before condemna- 
tion and destruction.) 

Such due process, under certain condi- 
tions, as before indicated, does not de-| 
mand a judicial hearing before the cattle} 
are quarantined or destroyed. That is 
;80 because of the danger to health in-| 
volved. Delay under such cireumstances 
;would probably cause injury to, or even| 
|the death of human beings. 
| To be continued in the 
| Oct. 22. 

! 


Citizenship Cases 
In Supreme Court 


| 
issue of 








‘Govermment Claims Unwilling: 
| ness to Bear Arms Is Bar 


Two cases contesting the right to nat- 
juralization of an alien who is unwilling 


|to bear arms in defense of the United | 
|States were docketed in the Supreme 


So here the appellees have no right to|Court of the United States Oct. 7 upon| 


|the filing of petitions for writs of certi- 
jorari by the Solicitor General, Thomas | 
D. Thacher, seeking reviews of the de-| 
{cisions of the Circuit Court of Appeals | 
for the Second Circuit, in favor of the} 
japplicants. : 
| The cases are United States y. Macln-| 
|tosh, No. 504, and United States y. Bland, | 
|No. 505. \ 


| 
| The petition in the first case states | 


jthat Douglas Clyde MacIntosh, a Can- 
jadian citizen, originally entered this 
,country in 1904 but returned to Canada | 
lin 1907. In 1909 he returned to the} 
|United States asa member of the faculty | 
of Yale University and subsequently de-! 
clared his intention to become a citizen | 
of the United States. Upon examination 
he is declared to have stated that he | 
jwould be unwilling to bear arms in de-} 
|fense of the United State unless he be-| 
‘lieved “*that the war was morally justi- 





In the second case, the petition there | 
explains that Marie Averil Bland, also a 
|Canadian citizen who applied for citizen- 
'ship, stated upon her examination that 
she would not under any conditions bear 
jarms im defense of the United States, | 
|because of her “concience as a Christian” | 
‘and refused to take the statutory oath! 
\to defemd and support the Constitution 
junless it was qualified by the words “so 
far as my conscience as a Christian will 
allow.”” 

In both cases the Government contends 
|that the applicants by reason of their 
[eeoemaatte, are not entitled to citizen- 
|ship. 


b, 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Dtcisions of Federal and State Courts 





Banks—Banking corporations—Incorporation—Industrial banks—Right to char- 
ter—Effect of statute— 

A Michigan industrial bank corporation, which had filed its articles of incor- 
poration prior to the taking effect of a statute prohibiting the commissioner 
of the banking department. from presting industrial bank charters, was not 
entitled, as a matter of right, to a charter after the taking effect of such statute 
on the theory that the corporation had come into existence on the filing of the 
articles of incorporation. 

Industrial Bank of Wyandotte et al. v. Reichert, State Banking Commissioner ; 
Mich. Sup. Ct., No, 114. 


Clerks of courts—Custody of funds—Interest— 

A clerk of a superior court tn North Carolina, although not required by law to 
invest funds of which he has custody in his official capacity for the use of minors, 
is required to account for the interest where he does invest the fund. 

Williams, Solicitor, e¢c., State ex rel. v. Hooks et al.; NC. Sup. Ct., No. 121, 
Oct. 1, 1980. 








Corporations—Powers—Purchase of land for private railroad— 

A North Carolina corporation which was not authorized or licensed to engage 
in the business of a common carvier could acquire by deed a right of way for 
the purpose of constructing and maintaining thereon a railroad for its private 
purpose. 

Grady et ux. v, Borden Brick & Tile Co.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 101, Sept. 29, 
1930. 





Covenants—Warranty—Incumbrancé8—Public highway— 
The fact that a 20-foot-wide strip of a tract of land had been conveyed to 


a county as a right of way for a county road prior to the conveyance of the 


tract by a warranty deed without excepting such strip from the grant did 
not constitute a breach of the warranty, although the highway had not been 


| established at the time of the execution of the deed and the grantee had no 


knowledge that the strip had been granted to the county for such purpose. 
Barth et al. v. Benson et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22243, Sept. 24, 1930. 





Insurance—Robbery insurance—Construction of policy—“Actual care and cus- 
tody”——Diamonds left in brief case in automobile— 

Where an employe of a dealer in diamonds left a brief case containing dia- 
monds in an automobile which he had parked in front of a building from which 
he intended to get a diamond gauge for his employer, and“was held up 15 feet 
from the car by thugs who took from him his automobile key and unlocked the 
door of the automobile and took the brief case, the diamonds, when so taken, 
were in the “actual care and custody” of the employe, within the meaning of a 
policy insuring the dealer against loss of diamonds by robbery of himself or 
any employe having the “‘actual care and custody” of the diamonds, since one 
may have the care and custody of property although not in physical possession 
of it, and the insurance company, if it had intended to require physical posses- 
sion, could have expressly so stated in the policy. 


Birgbauer v. Aetna Casualty. & Surety Co.; Mich. Sup. Ct., No. 68. 





Municipal corporations—Indebtedness—Approval of voters—Contract for pur- 
chase of power plant equipment— 

A contract by which a city in Oklahoma purchased eet for its electric 
light and power plant created a debt of the city within the meaning of provi- 
sions of the Constitution requiring the approval of the electors to the creation 
of indebtedness not payable during the fiscal year out of appropriations, although 
the contract provided for the payment of the purchase price over a period of 
years out of the savings to accrue to the city from the use of the equipment 
and not out of the proceeds of ad valorem taxation, and provided further for 
the retention of the title by the seller until the payment by the city of the 
purchase price in full, and although the Constitution expressly authorized the 
city to own and operate such a plant, since such provision of the Constitution 
is not self-executing except in connection with other provisions constituting 
limitations on the right of a city to incur indebtedness. 

Zachary et al. v. City of Wagoner et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19479, Sept. 
80, 1930. . 





Schools—Property and conveyances—Conveyance to school district—Abandon- 
ment of land as school site—Reversion to grantor— 

A deed conveying land to a school district “‘for the use and benefit of the 
white children in said school district and no further” did not impose a trust 
or condition subsequent so that the property, upon abandonment by school dis- 
trict as a school site, reverted to the grantor, and the district, on abandonment 
of the land for Such purposes, could convey it to a third party. 

Tucker, Guardian, etc., v. Smith; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 178, Oct. 1, 1930. 
States—Actions—Right to sue State—Highway contractor’s action against State 
Highway Commission as action against State— 

Where a State highway construction contract entered into by the Oregon State 
Highway Commission made the estimate of the State highway engineer as to 
the amount due the contractor conclusive, the contractor could not sue the mem- 
bers of the Commission to annul the engineer’s award and recover an additional 
amount on the ground that the engineer committed such gross errors when he 
made his computations as to render his award a nullity, prior to the taking 
effect of the 1929 law of such State authorizing a suit against the State in the 
name of the Commission on a highway contract, since such a suit would be in 
effect suit against the State without its consent and could not be sustained 
either tater the rule permitting an action against a State officer to compel the 
performance of a duty, because such rule has reference to statutory duties 
and not duties imposed by a contract, nor under a statute permitting an action 
against a State officer where the judgment may be enforced against him per- 
sonally, because any judgment that would be rendered for the contractor against 
the Commissioners would be payable out of public funds and not the personal 
funds of the Commissioners. 


United Contracting Co. v. Duby et al.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1496, Sept. 23, 1930. 





Statutes—Construction and operation—Time of taking effect—Emergency stat- 
ute—Law prohibiting issuance of additional industrial bank charters— 

A Michigan Legislature which had revised the State banking law so as to 
empower a State bahk to establish an industrial loan department had the power 
to give immediate effect to another law enacted at the same session prohibiting 
the commissioner of’the banking department from granting charters to indus- 
trial banks, under.a provision of the Constitution authorizing the Legislature 
to “give immediate effect to acis * * * immediately necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, health or safety” since the words “public safety,” 
within the meaning of the Constitution, has. reference to the safety and pro- 
tection, not only of persons, but also of their property, and a well-ordered bank- 
ing system makes for safety of property. ~ 

Industrial Bank of Wyandotte et al. v. Reichert, State Banking Commissioner; 
Mich. Sup. Ct., No. 114. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 


In Full Text in This Issue 





Animals — Slaughter of diseased cattle — Constitutionality of statute — Police 
power—Due process—Uniformity of act—Combining administrative and judicial 
duties— 

The Iowa bovine tuberculosis law, which provides for the summary condem- 
nation and destruction of infected cattle, is not unconstitutional on the ground 
that it constitutes an unreasonable exercise of the police power, since the bovine 
type of tuberculosis is transmittible to human beings, and the law can therefore 
be sustained as a health measure; nor on the ground that the machinery of 
the law denies the owner of the cattle due process in that the law provides for 
the summary condemnation and destruction of the cattle without notice to the 
owner and a hearing on the question of whether the cattle are in fact infected, 
and without a right to appeal from the finding as to the existence of the in- 
fection, since the delay incident to an appeal would jeopardize the health of 
human beings, and since the owner, if the cattle are not in fact infected, may 
recover damages in an action at law against the destroying agent; nor on the 
ground that the statute is not uniform in its operation, in that it provides for 
compensation to the owner only if he has raised the condemned cow or has owned 
it at least six months prior to the condemnation, since compensation is a gra- 
tuity to which the owner is not constitutionally entitled, and since the law op- 
erates equally on all the members of the class created by the act; nor on the 
ground that the statute combines in a testing agent the duties of both adminis- 
trative and judicial officers.—Loftus et al. v. Department of Agriculture of State 
of Iowa et al. (Iowa Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2448, Oct. 10, 1930. 





Mechanics’ Liens—Materialmen—Right to lien—Improvement of wrong lot be- 
cause of mistake— ( 

Materialmen who furnished building material for a house constructed by the 
purchasers of a lot on a lot other than that purchased, because of a mistake as 
to the identity of their lot, were not entitled to a lien on the improved lot under 
the North Carolina Mechanics’ Lien Law.—Honeycutt et al. v. The Kenilworth 
Development Co. et al. (N.C. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2448, Oct. 10, 1930. 





Statutes—Construction—Statutes adopted from other States—Determination of 
constitutionality of such statutes— 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota, m passing on the constitutionality of a 
provision of the Inheritance Law of such State, is not bound by the decisions 
of the court of last resort of New York on the theory that the Legislature of 
Minnesota in adopting the New York statute adopted the view of the court of 
last resort of such State as to its constitutionality. since the rule that a legis- 
lature adopts the statute of another State with the construction placed thereon 
by its court of last resort does not apply to the constitutionality of the adopted 
statute.—State of Minnesota v. Brooks, Executrix, ete. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V 
U. S. Daily, 2449, Oct. 10, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Oil well plug invalid— 


Patent 1609153 to Carter and Best for Oil Well Plug held invalid—Eagle 
Picher Lead Co, v. Robinson Packer Co, (C, C. A. 10.)—V U. S. Daily, 2448, 
Oct. 10, 1930, J 
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By Invalidity of Patent in Suit 





Evidence Found to Establish Industrial Use of 
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Denver, Colo. 
THE EAGLE PICHER LEAD CoMPANY 


v. 
RoBINSON PACKER COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
No. 217. 

; Appeal from the Distict Court for the 

| Northern District of Oklahoma. 
WALTER F. Murray (PuHiLip Kates and 
Murray & ZUGELTER with him on the 
brief), for appellant; W. D. Hum- 
PHREY (W. J. CAMPBELL with him on 
the brief), for appellee. 
Before Lewis, CoTTERAL and McDEeEr- 
Mott, Circuit Judges.* 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 23, 1930 


Lewis, Circuit Judge—Appellant as 


assignee of the inventors is the owner of | 


Letters Patent (1609153) for an oll well 
plug, a device for shutting off the inflow 
of water at the bottom of the well. The 
application was made Sept. 2, 1924, and 
the patent issued Nov. 30, 1926. 
specifications say this: 

“Numerous means have been devised 
in an endeavor to accomplish this plug- 
ging in an efficient and pertinent man- 
jner. The device of our invention com- 
prises an elongated tubular wire mesh 
container having a closed and reduced 
lower end. In the wire mesh container 
is contained a mass of lead wool which 
is to be used for sealing the bottom of 
| the well. The completed plug is lowered 
|to the bottom of the well and is released 
|after which a tamping tool is repeatedly 
raised and lowered on to the plug re- 
sulting in breaking down and crushing of 
the wire mesh and forcing the spongy 
lead wool into all the crevices and irreg- 
ularities and pores surrounding the bot- 
tom of the well.” 





Appellee Charged 
With Infringement 

There are four claims, in substance 
alike, the fourth being the more elab- 
jorate and illustrating the manner of 
use, thus: 

“4. An oil well plag comprising an 
elongated tubular wire mesh container 


|a tamping tool and a filler of spongy 
lead wool in the container adapted to be 
tamped into a solid plug interwoven with 
the wire of the broken container.” 
Appellant charged appellee with in- 
fringement “By making, using and sell- 
ing parts of said patented invention to 
other persons, with the intention that 


; parts with other parts of said invention, 
so as to make oil well plugs, in which 
| the invention of said Letters Patent No. 
1609153 were embodied.” Appellee denied 
the charge and further pleaded in its 
answer that the device was not new or 
novel, did not involve invention and had 
been in public use in this country for 
more than two years before application. 

At the final hearing Mr. Carter, one 
of the two inventors, testified on cross 
examination: “I admjt that before I had 
the idea of devising a thing like our al- 
leged patent that I knew that oil well 
operators were using lead wool as a 
| plugging element.” 


_He further said he knew this four to 
| Six months before he conceived the idea 
of making the wire container, that “We 
| were told they had used a sheet metal 
;container in connection with the lead 
| wool but I don’t recall that I had ever 
| seen one that had been used in the field. 
|* * * When I ascertained that sheet 
metal had been used as a device for let- 





\ting the plugging element down into a| 


, well I learned it was in the shape which 
| the patent called for, angular or round. 


| Testimony of Inventor 


| Examined by Court 


|down like the stove pipe. I learned that 
|it was closed at the bottom end so as to 
|hold the contents. * * * We have been 
|making the containers since the Spring 
| of 1923. They are shipped out, usually 
in cardboard or fiber board cartons. The 
lead wool is shipped out in 50-pound 
gunny sacks.” 

He had testified on direct examination 
}as appellant’s witness: “In other words, 
,I was told that lead wool as it had been 
|used was not entirely satisfactory and 
| did not effect a complete shut off, pre- 
| Sumably because a sheet metal container 
| had been used, and our idea was to de- 


| Notices of 


(Mlatement of Patent 
sec, 4921, R. S., 


1404568, A. ‘H. Blackburn, Furnace, C. C. 
A., 3d Cir., Doc. 4312, American Engineering 
| Co. v. The Underfeed Stoker Co. of Amer- 
ica et al. Decree affirmed July 21, 1930. 

1411227, L. A. Suekoff, Spring cushion 
construction, filed Aug. 4, 1930, D. C. Mass., 
Doc. E 3311, Nachman Spring-Filled Corp. 
v. Lisson-Melen Co. 


| 1415686, L. Oppenheim, Calendar, filed 
|July 10, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 
| 54/233, I. D. L. Mfg. Corp. v. Export Under- 
| writers Corp. 

| 1431222, A, W. Field, Lubricating pitman, 
‘filed Aug. 6, 1930, D. C., E. D. Wash. (Spo- 
kane), Doc. E 4390, A. W. Field v. Cater- 
|}pillar Tractor Co, 

1489919, F, L. Bronsén, Mop, D. C., S. D. 
Calif. (San Francisco), Doc, E 2326, J. Fer- 
}guson v, M. Seller & Co. Dismissed with- 
}out prejudice July 14, 1930. 

1506783, H. F. Snyder, Washing machine 
tub, filed Aus 1, 1930, D. C. Minn., 4th Div., 
Doc. 1774, Whe Maytag Co. v. Hall Hard- 
Electro Plating Works, Inc. 

1517185, G. Beaton, Blast furnace tuyeres, 
filed July 24, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ala. (Bir- 
mingham), Doc. 678, G. Beaton et al. v. Ten- 
|nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

1551426, R. Pavella, Hoist, filed Aug. 12, 
1930, D. C., S. D..N. Y., Doc. E 54/369, R. 
Payson v. Hydraulic Ask Hoist Co. 

1551550, G. Freiberg, 
|process for producing acetone and butyl 
alcohol, filed July 5, 1930, D. C. Dela., Doc. 
|E 803, Commercial Solvents Corp, v. Union 
| Solvents Corp. 

, 1558187, D, Lambert, Knife sharpener, 
| filed July 26, 1926, D. C., N. D, IL, E. Div., 
| Doc. 6169, D, Lambert et al. v. F. A. Leigh 








et al. 
1561726, G. W. Kerr, Adjustable dovetail, 
filed Aug. 7, 1930, D. C., E. D.,Mich., 8. Div., 
Doe, 4325, G. W. Kerr et al. v. Ferro Stamp- 
jing & Mfg. Co. 
1564939, P, I. Chandeysson, Carbon pile 
support, filed Jan. 8, 1929, D. C., N. D. IIL, 
Div., Doc, 8893, Marshall Hiectric Co, v. 
Pullman, Inc., et al. 
1588948, E. A. Downey, Connector for 
ventilating racks or trays, D. C. Dela., Doc. 
E 673, J. A. Massie v. Fruit Growers Ex- 
press Co. Dismissed July 21, 1930, 
1617083, J. Price, Heat exchanger, filed 
‘duly 22, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc E 
54/246, The Griscom-Russell Co, v. Faster 
} Wheeler Corp. 


iE. 








The | 


adapted to disintegrate under blows of} 


said other persons should combine said | 


| “I learned that it extended up and| 


Fermentation | 


ign a container that would be ideal to 
lor used in connection with lead wool 
and it was perfectly natural we woul 
hit. upon a container that would permit 
the wool to ooze out between the con- 
tainer itself. 

“And so early in January or February, 
1923, we made some tests up there with 
small size containers, and found out that 
the lead wool would pound out through 
the meshes of the wire, and shortly after 
that date we began offering that product 
|to the trade. 
| «when I got this idea that the lead 
wool would force out through wire mesh 
container of this kind I turned to our fac- 
‘tory superintendent who was in charge 
lof production of all products there and 
gave the idea to him and asked him to 
|work out the practical end of it, which 
he did, and at the same time I asked him 
|to make some tests and he was in charge 
of those tests. This man is Mr. Allen 
|R. Best.” 


| Witnesses Testify of 


| Prior Use of Invention 


Mr. Best, the other inventor, did not 
testify. From this testimony the = 
clusion is unavoidable that Carter an 
| Best, inventors, were not the first dis- 
coverers of the use of lead wool in plug- 
ging oil wells. Indeed, Mr. Carter’s ~ 
timony strongly indicates that he claime » 
only the wire container as the sob poe 
| The practice is not to put the lead woo 
linto the wire container when they are 
sent out to the trade, but to pack and 
send them separately. The lead wool is 
put into the container at the well as 
| needed. : 

For appellee, a witness testified that 
he, while dressing tools at an oil well in 
Indiana in 1900 or 1901, helped to make 
a wire container out of mesh wire and 
used it to let, lead wool or lead shavings, 
or steel shavings, from a machine lathe 
into the well to plug water off of the 
bottom, that the first one he saw was 
made on the derrick floor and he had 
|seen that done from that time on. 

Later in Oklahoma between the years 
1905 and 1908 he used the same kfAd of 
container in which to put lead shavings 
or cuttings to plug a named gas well in 
a named locality, and since then,he had 
heard of a great many people using th 
same sort of a mesh bag for the sam 
purpose. He had seen ‘screen wire, ordi- 
nary door screen wire, used, into which 
cuttings of lead and steel and oakum 
were put. ; 5 

Another witness experienced in drill- 
ing oil wells testified he made a container 
out of poultry wire on the derrick floor 
at a well in Oklahoma in 1916, into which 
|he put oakum and putty to plug off the 
water, and he knew of neighboring 
lessees doing the same thing. It shut off 
the water. And he had done the same 
thing many times. 


Decision of Lower 


Court Is Affirmed 


Another witness with long experience 
in plugging oil wells in Kansas. testified 
that to his knowledge wire containers had 
been in use for 20 years for lowéring dif- 
ferent kinds of plugging materials. 

An oil well driller testified that he had 
used a wire container as early as 1904 
in Ohio, and later in Oklahoma in 1916 
and 1917, that he filled it with lead and 
| steel cuttings picked up under the lathe, 
land at times he also put in oakum 
and putty. 4 : 

Another witness whose experience in 
the oil business extended from 1896 into 
1920 testified to the use of wire con- 
tainers made of screen wire, mesh wire 
and chicken wire. At times two wraps 
of the wire would be made in order to 
get the mesh smaller. az 

There was no contradiction of this 
proof that wire containers, and also lead 
wool, were in use long prior to February, 
1923, when the inventors claim to Have 
made their discovery. And although the 
containers with closed lower ends and the 
lead wool were not manufactured and 
put up for the special purpose until 
after the application for patent, it is 
lelear beyond all doubt or question that 
Carter and Best were not the first to 
discover their device and that it. had been 
|in public use in this country long prior 
i|to the statutory bar. 

The decree dismissing the bill on final 
|hearing is affirmed. 


Patent Suits 





| 
| 





| 


* 





Office of notices under 
as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 





1680013, J. F. Cobb, Dry kiln and art of 
kiln drying, D. C. Oreg. (Portland), Doe, 
E 9055, Moore Dry Kiln Co. of Oregon Vv. 
General Dry Kiln Co. Decree for plaintiff 
July 29, 1930. 

17000384, W. E. Eaton, Dust guard, filed 
Jan, 28, 1929, D. C., N. D. IIL, E. Div., Doc, 
8907, F. V. Chaney v. W. N. Thornburgh 


| Mfg. Co. 
. tabaw 


1723729, M. Goldberg, Applique 

filed Aug. 13, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 54/397, M. Goldberg (Dormont Co.) Vv. 
M. Orloff et al. , 

1726993, M. MacDonald, Overhead con®, 
|veyor, filed Aug. 12, 1930, D. C., 8. BD. Ne 
Y., Doc. E 54/368, M. MacDonald v. A. F. 
Smith Iron Work, Inc. 

1753094, G. M. Sacerdote, Paper clip, filed 
Aug. 12, 1930, D. C, S. D. N Doe. 
| 54/347, G. M. Sacerdote Vv. & 
| Wilde Co. 

Des. 74239, M. J. Palm Jr., Plate, D. Cc. 
S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. The Palm 
Bros. Decalcomania Co, V- Ss. S. Kresge Co, 
Patent held valid and infringed July 25, 


a ollar hold filed 
7 r holder. 
Des. 75818, L. E. Baer, Cc ,. 


24, 1930, D. C. Mass., Doc. 
| Bar & Wilde Co. v. A. Rosenburg et al. 
Des. 79799, J. B. Freysinger, Buckle, filed 
July 18, /930, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3296, 
North & Judd Mfg. Co. v. Haverhill Shoe 
ee b, Leather or similar 
Des. 80320, F. A. Kolb, Lea 
article, filed July 17, 1930, D. C. N. J. Doe, 
E 4069, Geisman, Musliner & Brightman, 
Inc., v. Standard Embossing Plate Mfg. Co., 


7a 1205, F. W..Roettges, Lamp, filed 
July 28, 1930, D. C., 5. D. N. Yo Doce. E 
Metal Products Corp. v. 


54/295, Aljae Art 
La Belle Specialty Co., Inc. Doc, E seine, 
Aljac Art Metal Products Corp. v. Idea 


wT. M.169597, Decatur Brewing Co., Non- 
intoxicating nonalcoholic, malt beverage, D, 
iC. §. D. Iowa (Des Moines), Doc. E4445, 
| Premier Malt Products Co. v. L. E. Silber- 
mr M. b0003, Youngs Rubber Corp., Inc, 
Prophylatic rubber article, filed June 25, 


» Yo 


Baer 





1929, D. C., N. D. Tl. E. Div., Doc. 9173) 
Youngs Rubber Corp. ‘Inc. v. Trojan Rub 
ber Co, et al. 4 
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Minnesota Inheritance Tax Imposed | 
Despite Failure to Will Trust Estate 


Fact That Trust Wai Created Before the Enact- 


Are PreseNnTeD HEREIN, BEING 
sy THe Unitep States Dairy 


| 


| 


ment of Law Levying a Succession Tax 
Held Not to Excuse Payment 


State of Minnesota: St. Paul. 


The fact that a trust estate was 
created before the enactment of the 
Minnesota inheritance tax law does not 
prevent that tax from being imposed 
upon the property in the trust, the 

innesota Supreme Court has held. 

In 1896 the decedent set up a trust 
the income from which was to be used 
for the support of himself and family. 
On the death of the creator of the trust, 
the property therein was to be distrib- 
uted to persons appointed by the dece- 
dent’s will, or if there was no will, to his 
heirs. i ; 

The decedent made no will, and since 
he had no children or grandchildren, his 
wife as the only heir took the prop- 
erty. The fact that the decedent failed 
to exercise his power of a and 
to name the persons entitled to the prop- 
erty in his will was no reason why the 
State inheritance tax should not be im- 
posed, the opinion held. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 


v. 
Mary Brooks, ExECUTRIX 
Minnesota Supreme Court 

No. re i 

Appeal from Ramsey County. 

HENRY N. BENson, Attorney General of 
Minnesota, for respondent; Essiz W. 
WiuiaMs for appellant. 

Opinion of the Court 

¢ Sept. 26, 1930 | 
Action to recover an inheritance tax 

wherein the State’s complaint was held 
good on general demurrer, and, the 
question involved having been certified 
by the district court as important and 
doubtful, defendant appeals. 

Feb. 17, 1896, Charles Thompson, by 
a trust deed hereinafter referred to, 
transferred to trustees what probably 
was the bulk of his rather large estate. 
He was then a bachelor but married 
during the following September. He 
died, a resident of this State, in 1915. 

His widow followed him in death 
June 18, 1929. No inhreitance tax has 
ever been determined or collected on the 
tzansfer of the property involved in the 
trust above referred to. One was col- 
lected upon the estate of Charles 
Thompson not included in that trust. 

The question whether the transfer 
of the trust property was subject to the 
tSrwas reserved by stipulation for de- 
termination by action and is now before 
us in this one against the estate of Mrs. 
Thompson. - 


Provisions Under Which 


Trust Was Created 


The instrument creating the trust, re- 
cited that Charles Thompson was “un- 
equal to the care and management 
* * * liable to mismanage” the prop- 
erty and income and “desirous to make 
provision whereby an ample support 
would be secured during his lifetime to 
himself and any family that he may 
have,” and the property preserved “for 
the benefit of such family after his 
death.” : 

It then transferred the property to 
the trustees with full power of manage- 
ment and a direction to apply income 
“or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, rom time to time, to the am le 
support and maintenance of said Charles 
Thompson and any family that he may 

ave, to invest and accumulate, during 
€:: life of the said Charles Thompson, 
any surplus of income that may arise. 

The trustees were given an unre- 
stricted power to sell free of the trust, 
to apply th: proceeds “to the support 
of said Charles Thompson or to the pay- 
ment of any debt” of his “properly en- 
forceable” against the trust property. 

A provision of the instrument espe- 

$ cially important is this: “At the death of 
said Charles Thompson the trustees 
shall convey and transfer unto such 
person as he by his last will * * * shall 
direct or appoint, all and singular the 
said trust estate, and in default of such 
direction or appointment said trustees 
shall, upon the death of said Charles 


Thompson, convey all said trust estate! 


and property unto his lawful heirs.” 
Mr. Thompson died intestate without 
having made any appointment under the 
trust deed. There being no children or 
grandchildren, his wife as only heir took 
the whole property. It is on that trans- 
fer or succession that a tax is now 
sought under Laws 1905, C. 288, as 
amended by Laws 1911, C. 372 (sec. 
2292-321, Mason’s Minn. St. 1927). 


Statute Governing 
Case Is Quoted 


As amended in 1911, the law contains 
this provision (sec. 2292, Mason’s Minn. 
St. 1925 (5)): 

Whenever any person or corpération 
shall exercise a power of appointment de- 
rived from any disposition of property 
made either before or after the passage 
of this act, such appointment when made 
shall be deemed a transfer taxable under 
the provisions of this act in the same man- 
ner as though the property to which such 
appointment relates belonged absolutely to 
the donee of such power and had been be- 
queathed or devised by such donee by will; 
and whenever any person or corporation 
Pessessing such a power of appointment so 
Ova shall omit or fail to exercise the 
same within the time providei therefor, in 
whole or in part a transfer taxable under 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 

ovtake place to the extent of such omis- 
ex or failure, in the same manner as 
though the persons or corporations thereby 
becoming entitled to the possession or en- 
joyment of the property to which such 
power related had succeeded thereto by a 


will of the donee of the power failing to| 


exercise such power, taking effect at the 
time of such omission or failure. 

‘1. The tax imposed by our statute was 
eharacterized in State v. Probate Court 
of Hennepin Co. 137 Minn. 7°38, 163 N. 
W. 285, as one “upon the privilege of 


suctession or inheritance and not upon | 
See also State v. Probate | 
Court of Kandiyohi Co., 143 Minn. 77,) 


the estate.” 


172 N. W. 902. Ht is always helpful and 
sometimes important to keep in mind 
that inheritance taxes nay be and are 
“imposed on either, or both, of two en- 
tirely different subjects.” 


Application of Act 
To Present Proceedings j 


One is the mere “transmission of 
property by a deceased person,” and the 
other “the privilege of taking. property 
by will or by inheritance or by succes« 
sion in any other form bs are the death 
of the owner.” In the latter care it 
“ig imposed upon each legacy or dis- 
tributive share of the estate as it is re- 
ceived,” and “is called a legacy or suc- 
cession tax.” 26 R. C. L. 195. f 

Our inheritance tax law purport. in 
one part to impose a tax upon “any 

ransfer of property,” but (sec. 2292, 

Mase’ ’s Minn. St. 1927) the whole stat- 


v 


ute makes it plain that a main subject 
of the tax is the right of succession :s| 
well as that of transmission. By sectio 
2294 the value of a gift in trust is made 
the basis of valuation, and the tax is 
referred to as one “on arv devise, be- | 
quest, legacy, gift or transfer.’ 

The same characterization appears in 
sections 2295 and 2296. Ty section 2297 
the tax is made a lien, not upon the 
whole estate, but only “upon the prop- | 
erty embraced in any inheritance, de- 
| Vise, bequest, legacy or gitt until paid,” 
and by section 2299 executors, adminis- | 
trators and trustees are empowered to} 
sell only “so much of the property em- | 
|braced in any inheritance, devise, be- 
quest or legacy” as will enable him to | 
pay the tax imposed, | 

So the tax is properly to be character- | 
ized as “an excise tax, imposed not 
lonly upon the right of the owner of 
property to transmit it after his death, 
but also upon the privilege of his bene- 
ficiaries to succeed to the property thus 
dealt with.” Attorney General v. Stone, | 
209 Mass. 186 (190). : 


Argument of Defendant 


Set Forth for Review 


So, whatever else it may be, the duty 
levied by subdivision 5 of section 2292, 
above quoted, is a succession duty. As 
to property subject to a power of ap- 
pointment, there is considered to take 
place a taxable succession on the death 
of the donee and a consequent vesting 
in the beneficiary of complete title 
either by reason of the exercise of the 
power or a failure to exercise it. 

There being no question as to the 
meaning of the statute and no <oubt 
that it was the legislative intent to 1each 
just su’) a succession as tha* now before 
us, the only issue is as to the constitu- 
tional power of the legislature to do 
; what it has attempted. 

The argument contra is that, the 
Thompson trust having been created in 
1896, long before he had any inheri- 
tance tax law in this State, the trans- 
fer took effect then in such fashion that 
to impo’. a tax thereon by a subse- 
quent law would impair the obligation 
of a contract and deprive the one who 
finally took the estate under the instru- 
ment of her property without due*process 
of law. 

The claim is that, when Mrs. Thomp- 
son married the settlor a few months 





|for the imposition of a tax.” 





after the execution of the deed of trust, 
her rights vested thereunder, and there- 
after were beyond the reach of any sub- 
sequent attempt to levy an inheritance 
tax. | 

2. Counsel say that we took the stat- | 
ute now involved, section 2292(5). Ma- 
son’s Minn. St. 1927, from New York, 
and it is argued that we are bound in 
consequence to adopt the view of the 
court of last resort of that State that | 
it is unconstitutional as applied to suc- 
cessions of the kind presently involved. 

In re Craig, 97 Appellate Div. 289, af- 
firmed 181 N. Y. 551; In re Pell, 171 N. 
Y. 48; In re Lansing, 182 N. Y. 238. “It 
is a well recognized principle that where 
a statute, the construction of which has 
been judicially determined,” has been 
taken from another State, there is a/| 
presumption “that the legislature 
adopted the statute with that settled 
construction.” Nicollet Natl. Bank of 
Minneapolis v. City Bank, 38 Minn. 85; 
35 N. W. 577. 


Constitutionality Deemed 


Question for Decision 


But that rule does not touch the ques- 
tion of the statute’s validity. It is sim- 
ply impossible to think that the legis- 
lature adopted from another State a 
given statute and with it a decision hold- 
ing its adoption futile. We must then 
decide for ourselves the question of con- 
stitutionality. 

3. We need not discuss either the dis- 
tinctions between vested and contingent 
remainders, or those between estates in 
possession and _ expectancy. Neither 
need we determine just how accurately 
to characterize the interest in the trust 
fund acquired by Mrs. Thompson on her 
marriage to the settlor. 

There is no uncertainty either as to 
what she got or what she did not. She 
did take an irrevocable right to reason- 
able support while she remained the wife 
of the settlor and during his lifetime. 
She did not take any right to succeed 
to the corpus including accumulated in- 
come, if any, on the death of the settlor. 

As to that Charles Thompson re- 
served the unconditional power to ap- 
point by will the person or persons who 
should take, or by not appointing any 
to transmit the property to his “lawful 
heirs.” So far as the deed of trust is 
concerned, by an appropriate appoint- 
ment, he could have divested Mrs. 
Thompson, as of the moment of his 
death, of all interest in the fund. We 
find no constitutional obstacle to the 
legislative declaration that under those 
circumstances there took place, on the 
|death of Charles Thompson after the | 
{passage of the law, a succession which 
| was taxable. 


English Statutory Doctrine 
Is Referred te by Court 





Common law concepts justify the argu- | 
ment that property passing by appoint- | 
ment is derived from the donor of the | 
|power rather than from the donee. It; 
‘has been generally so held. In re Lans- | 
ing, 182 N. Y. 238; Minot v. Treasurer, 
207 Mass. 588. 

But, as said in the latter case, “In 
many particulars the donee is often 
more directly responsible for the pos- | 
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rooks. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cascs.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 9 
| Packard Thurber, M. D., Docket No.|Genaiden Realty Corporation, Docket No. 


28916. 

Petitioner held not to have been an 
employe of a State or a political sub- 
division thereof and not entitled to 
the benefits. of section 1211 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

Tom May, Petitioner, Docket No. 22528. 

Petitioner held not entitled to the 
deduction of an alleged loss resulting 
from the sale in 1923 of residential 
property given him by his father as 
a personal home after his marriage 
and never used otherwise by peti- 
tioner. 

Indiana Rubber & Insulated: Wire Com- 

pany, Docket No. 31660. 

The amount of additional salaries 
for services performed in 1918 is not 
allowable as a deduction from in- 
come for 1918 where the liability to 
pay the salary was not incurred un- 
til after 1918, 

act it was appointed to the beneficiary.” 

That conclusion was reached against 
the same objections now urged, that 
property would be taken without due 
process of law and the obligation of a 
contract impaired. 

The English view was followed that 
the ultimate beneficiary, for the pur- 
poses of taxation at least, took not from 
the donor of the power but from the 
donee. The same reasoning was fol- 


klowed and a similar result reached in 


Minot v. Treasurer, 207 Mass, 588. | 

It was said that, “through the exercise 
of the power, a right of succession to 
property may come into existence after- 
wards, which properly may be a subject 
The con- 
trary results reached in In re Lansing, 
182 N. Y. 238; and In re Chapman, 133 
App. Div. 337, were expressly d'sap- 
proved. 

The Massachusetts rule has been fol- 
lowed in Rhode Island (Manning v. 


| Board, 46 R. I. 400, 127 Atl. 865), and 
| Wisconsin (Montague v. State, 163 Wis. 


58, 157 N. W. 508). These cases, with 
Minot v. Treasurer, supra and Burnham 
v. Treasurer, 212 Mass. 165, sustain the 
imposition of a tax upon a succession 
resulting from a failure to exercise a 
power of appointment. 

Were there doubt otherwise, the mat- 
ter would be put at rest by Saltonstall 
v. Saltonstall, 276 U. S. 260, 72 L. Ed. 
565 (affirming s. c. 256 Mass. 519). 
There trusts had been created by deed 
previous to the passage of the statute 
of Massachusetts under which that State 
attempted to tax the ultimate succession. 

The settlor, Brooks, in the original 
deed had reserved the right to change 
or terminate the trust with the concur- 
rence of one trustee. Later there was 
an amendment divesting him of all 
power over the trust except for his 
right “with one trustee to alter or ter- 
minate it.” He had done neither. The 
statute, enacted after the creation of the 
trust, was similar in terms and purpose 
to the one here controlling. 


Prior Opinion Bearing 
On Subject Introduced 


The question was whether, subsequent 


|to its passage and notwithstanding that 
|that trust had been created previously, 


there was a taxable succession. The hold- 
ing was in the affirmative, the court 


| saying: 


“The present tax is not laid on the 
donor, but on the beneficiary; the gift 
taxed is not one long since completed, 


| but one which never passed to the bene- 


ficiaries beyond recall until the death 
of the donor; and the value of the gift 
at that operative moment, rather than at 


|some later date, is the basis of the tax. | 


“So long as the privilege of succession 
has not been fully exercised it may be 
reached by the tax (citing inter alia, 
Chanler v. Kelsey, supra). And in deter- 
mining whether it has been so exercised 
technical distinctions between vested 
remainders and other interests are of 
little avail, for the shifting of the eco- 
nomic benefits and burdens of property, 


| which is the subject of a succession tax, 


may even in the case of a vested remain- 
der be restricted or suspended by other 
legal devices. 

“A power of appointment reserved by 
the donor leaves the transfer, as to him, 
incomplete and subject to tax. Bullen v. 
Wisconsin, 240 U. S. 625, 60 L. Ed. 830. 


| The beneficiary’s acquisition of the prop- 


erty is equally incomplete whether the 
power be reserved to the donor or an- 
other. (Brooks had reserved it to him- 


|self and any one of his trustees.) And 
| so the property passing to the beneficiar- 


ies here was acquired only because of 
default in the exercise of the power dur- 
ing the donor’s life and thus was on his 
death subject to the State’s power to 
tax as an inheritance.” 

Mr. Justice Sutherland gets the whole 
proposition into one short statement in 
Tyler v. U. S. 281 U. S, 497 (502). He 
said: 

“Death duties rest upon the principle 
that death is the ‘generating source’ 
from which the authority to impose such 
taxes takes its being, and ‘it is the power 


session and enjoyment of the beneficiary | to transmit or the transmission or receipt 
than the donor. * * * In England it is|of property by death which is ..e sub- 


|expressly provided by statute that, in 
the case of a general power, the person 
executing the power shall be deemed to 
be the one from whom the estate is re- 
| ceived.” 

. The English statutory’ doctrine so 
|referred to was considered at length in 
|Chanler v. Kelsey, 205 U. S. 466, 51 L. 
Ed. 882. There the deed involved, made 
in 1844, was in the nature of a marriage 
settlement by a father in favor of his 
| daughter. 

, It conferred upon her a power of ap- 
pointment which was exercised by her 
will, effective when she died 
after the passage of the New York in- 
j heritance tax law. 

| The holding was that it was compe- 
|tent for the legislature, notwithstanding 
the common law rule “that the estate 
|is taken to come from the donor of the 
| power,” to declare that an exercise of 
| the power subsequent to the passage of 





the law should be treated, at least for | 


purposes of taxation, as creating an 


| 


in 1902, | 


ject levied upon by all death duties.’ 
| Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 56, 57. 


| But mere names and definitions, however 


important as aids to understanring, do 
not conclude the lawmaker, who is free 


| to ignore them and adopt his own. Kar- 


nuth v. United States, 279 U. S. 231, 242. 

“A tax laid upon the happening of an 
event, as distinguished from its tangible 
fruits, is an indirect tax which Congress, 
in respect of some events not necessary 
|now to be described more definitely, un- 
|doubtedly may impose, If the event is 
|death and the result which is madeythe 
occasion of the tax is the bringing into 
being or the enlargement of property 
rights, and Congress chooses to treat 
the tax imposed upon that result as a 
death duty, even though, strittly, in the 
absence of an expression of the legisla- 
tive will, it might not thus be denomi- 
nated, there is nothing in the Constitu- 





tion which stands in the way.” (See also 
Moffett, v. Kelley, 218 U. S, 400.) 

The constitutional inhibitions invoked, 
while found in the State constitution, 


estate “coming from the donee, by whose} are also in that of the Nation and the | must be affirmed. So orde 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


ower was created and the prop- 





39497. 
The petitioner, a corporation, paid 
>to certain stockholders reasonable 
salaries in money for their services, 
which amounts so paid were allowed 
as proper deductions in determining 
petitioner’s taxable net income. Pe- 
titioner, in addition to salaries 
above mentioned, issued to said 
stockholders $6,000 additional stock, 
par value, and sought to have the 
same also treated as a $6,000 deduc- 
tible item of salary expense. Held, 
evidence insufficient to show said 
stockholders entitled to any more 
salary than what had been allowed 
as a’ proper deduction and that, in 
the circumstances of the instant case, 
the additional issue of stock had the 
same effect as a stock dividend and 
hence was not a deductible item of 
expense. 


| 


Customs Port of Entry 
Designated in Kansas, 


Wichita, Kans., has been designated a 
customs port of entry in collection dis- 
trict No. 45, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., according to an executive or- ; 
der (No. 5453) signed by President 
Hoover, and just made public at the 
White House. Other executive orders 
announced at the same time were: 

No. 5448—Revoking the part of power- 
site restoration No. 447, White River, 
Ark., affecting certain lands. 

5450—Withdrawing from settlement 
certain public lands in Alaska, to be used 
as a radio station for the Washington- 
Alaska military cable and telegraph sys- 
tem. 

No. 5452—Withdrawing certain public 
lands in New Mexico for resurvey. 


Methods of Taxing Mines 
May Be Changed in Utah 


State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, Oct. 9. | 

If constitutional amendment No. 4 is 

adopted at the election in November, the 

Legislature will be enabled to change. the 

method of taxing metal mines after Jan. 

1, 1935, George H. Ryan, chairman of the 

Legislative Advisory Committee on Tax 
Revision, recently pointed out. 


_At present the scheme used is to mul- 
tiply the net proceeds by three, the re- 
sulting figure being placed on the local 
property tax roll and taxed the same as 
other property. The Legislature is em- 
powered to change the. multiple, Mr. 
Ryan explained. “Of latethe mining in- 
terests have been using every effort to 
have the multiple of three written into 
the Constitution but without success, he 
declared. 


_ Thirteen years’ experience in the work- 
ing of this same tax has demonstrated 
the inequity of the method,” Mr. Ryan 
asserted. “The present mine tax,” he 
continued, “has been a source of trouble 
between the different types of mines and 
between mines and all other business and 
individual taxpayers because of the fact 
that it relieves the large mine of its just 
proportion of taxes, when it is in the 
best financial condition to pay, thereby 
shifting the load to those mines, busi- 
nesses and individuals which have to 
pay a correspondingly increased amount, | 
| with less ability.” 


| 


Right to Compel Pensions 
For City Firemen Denied | 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Oct 9. 


The State Legislature may not re- 
quire a city of the first class to impose 
a tax to be used as a pension fund for 
members of the fire department, the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals has held, affirm- 
ing a judgment of the-Jefferson Circuit 
Court (IV U. S. Daily, 2073). 


The act in question authorized the City 
| of Louisville to increase the pension from 
$30 to $60 a month and required the levy 
| of a tax not exceeding 2 cents on each 
$100 of taxable property for the purpose 
of maintaining the pension fund. The 
Legislature may authorize the city to im- 
pose such a tax, but cannot mandatorily 
| require it to do so, the opinion held. 
| The Kentucky fourts have held, the 
; opinion pointed out, “that the creation | 
| of a fire department, and matters per- 
| taining to and regulating it, was strictly 
a local matter upon which the State by 
| its Legislature could not impose burdens | 
| upon the municipality.” 
| ranean teenie 
| question is determined for us by the de- 
jcisions of the Supreme Court of the 
| United States. The determinative mo- 
ment is the one when there takes place 
the final shifting of the “economic bene- 
| fits and burdens” of the property. 
There takes place then a taxable suc- 
cession. The nonexercise of a power 
may be as much a disposition of prop- 
erty testamentary in nature as its exer- 
cise. Chase Natl, Bank v. U. S. 278 U. 
S. 327, 73 L, Ed. 405. A transfer subject 
;to the power of revocation in the trans- 
j\ferrer, terminable at his death, is not 
complete until his death. Reinecke v. 
Northern Trust Co. 278 U. S. 339, 73 
| L. Ed, 410, 


A power to appoint to others than the 
beneficiary has the same effect as a 
power of revocation. Saltonstall v. Sal- 
tonstall, supra. The exercise of such a 
power would be as effectual in divesting 
the interest of the beneficiary as a re- 
vocation, 


Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 U. S. 531, 71! 
L. Ed. 1184, is not in point for the simple | 
|reason that the transfer there involved 
was absolute. There was no reserved 
power either of revocation or appoint- 
| ment. 
| Completely distinguishable on the | 
; Same ground are State ex rel. Tozer, 102 
|Minn. 268, 113 N. W. 888: and Re 
| Estate of Marshall, 179 Minn. 233, 228 | 
ee W. 920. 


It follows that the order 
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Outlines of three 
Gasoline for Road Roller 


Not Taxable in California’ 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Oct. 9. 
Gasoline consumed by a road roller is 
not subject to tax, the California Su- 
preme Court has held in a case en- 
titled Oswald v. Johnson. The machine 
was used for the purpose of rolling and 
compressing asphalt and other materials 


in the comstruction and paving of cer-| 


tain highways which were closed to the 
public, the opinion explained. 

The California law provides for a re- 
fund of the tax when the fuel is used 
“for purposes other than in motor vehi- 
cles operated, or intended to be operated 
upon the public highways of the State 
of California.” The roller was not “be- 
ing operated” upon the highways in the 
sense intended by the statute, the court 
ruled. 


Michigan Holds All, School 
Property Is Tax Exempt 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Oct. 9. 


Property acquired by a rural agricul- 


tural public schcol is exempt from taxa-| Nash Motors Company; J. E. Fields, vice | 
tion, even though several dwelling houses | president, Chrysler Corporation; Alfred | 


which had been rented to private indi- 


viduals are located thereon, the Michigan | 


Supreme Court has held in a case en- 


| titled Board of Education v. Blondell. 


The property was acquired at a cost of 
$180,086 and was to be used exclusively 
for ‘school purposes. The project of 


building the school, however, was de-| 


layed, and during the interval the houses 


jon the property were rented, the court 
, explained. 


The school district could not recover | 


village taxes which had been paid for 
1927, but no viliage taxes need be paid 
after that year, the opinion held, point- 
ing out that in 1927 the Michigan Gen- 
eral School Code was amended to exempt 
from taxation the property of all school 
districts for all purposes. This provi- 
sion prevails over the General Tax Act 
exempting property of school districts 
woe used for public purposes, the court 
held. 


Alabama Ruling Given 
On Rough Lumber Tax 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Oct. 9. 
Rough lumber is a manufactured 
product and as such would be exempt 
from taxation for 12 months if it re- 
mained in the hands of the producer, the 


Attorney General’s office has advised the | 


tax assessor of Washington County. 
The assessor asked, the opinion ex- 


plained, whether lumber was subject to! 


taxation when sawed and stacked in lum- 
ber yards or sheds by the owner of a 
sawmill. 


(Germanic review texts, | 


Washington, D. C., | 


A lady who loved her- | 
self; the life of Madame Roland, by... 


London, H. | 


by .. .; a collection of seven de- | 


{ 


years English literature fer reviews; the 
egents and college entrance examination 
requirements. Enl. ed. 261 p. N. Y., 
Noble and Noble, 1930. 30-21436 
Frederic, Katherine Amelia. Departments 
and establishments of the federal gov- 
ernment, by . . . with the assistance of 
other members of the staff. xix leaflets 
in folder. Washington, D. C., Dept. of 
efficiency in government, National league 
of women voters, 1930. 30-21583 
Fuller, William Eddy. The probate laws of 


by... 4th ed., by John R. Nichols. 807 
p. Boston, Little, Brown, and company, 
1930. 30-21610 


a religious drama in four acts. 
N. Y., The Century co., 1930. 30-21483 
Harrison, Norman B. His peace, the way 
of living without worrying, by ... 46 
p. Chicago, The Bible institute col- 
portage association, 1930. 30-21519 
Hunt, Caroline Louisa. Revaluations, by 
- .-; With a brief account of the author’s 

life. 48 p. Baltimore, Md., 1999. 
3830-21407 


Judge’s second cross wora jj... 


72 p. 


Judge. 


puzzles selected from the originals which 
have appeared in Judge; edited by the 
staff of Judge. 101 p. N. Y., The John 
Day co., 1930. 3830-21410 
Kaledin, Viktor K. F-l-a-s-h D. 13. 
illus. N. Y., Coward-McCann, 1930. 


30-21582 
Keliher, Alice V. 





Animal tales; 


about animals, by . .. in collaboration 
with Laura Zirbes . . . illustrated by 
Grace Norcross; prepared to accompany 
the Keystone primary set. (Keystone 
primary series.) 85 p., illus. Meadville, 
Penna., Keystone view co., 1930. 30-21437 
Kincaid, Sir John. Adventures in the rifle 
brigade in the Peninsula, France and 
the Netherlands, from 1809 to 1815, by 
- . -}_With an introduction by the Hon. 
Sir. John Fortescue. (Soldier’s tales.) 
262 p. London, P. Davies, 1929. 
| 30-21397 
‘Klein, Richard Henry. Joint ownership 
and married women’s notes; an address 
-; delivered before the Lower an- 
thracite bankers’ association at Ashland, 
Pa., on October 12, 1929. 41 p. Tam- 
aqua, Pa., 1929. 80-21607 
| Knibbs, Henry Herbert. Songs of the lost 
| frontier, 85 p. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin co., 1930. 30-21435 
| Laureys, Henry. The foreign trade of Can- 
ada, by Henry Laureys . . translated 
from the French edition by H. A. Innis 
- «- and Alexander H. Smith ... with 
a preface by Stephen Leacock. 325 p. 
Toronto, The Macmillan company of Can- 
ada, 1929. 30-21589 
Lee, Mackenzie. For°chaps and chits, re- 
vue stock. (French’s acting edition, no. 
199.) 88 p. N. Y., S. French, 1930. 
30-21434 
Levisson, L. La publicite et l’industrie 
graphiqne. Die reklame und die graph- 
ische industrie. Publicity and the print- 
ting trade. La pubblicita e arti grafiche. 
De reclame en de grafische vakken. 56 
p. Chicago, Ludlow typograph co., 1930. 
: 30-21590 
Lintier, Paul. My seventy-five; journal of 
a French gunner (August-September, 
1914) by ...; with a foreword by Mar- 
shal Joffre. (Soldiers’ tales.) 212 p. 
London, P. Davies, 1929. 30-21396 
| LoBagola, Bata Kindai Amgoza ibn. The 
folk tales of a savage, by .. illus- 
trated by Erick Berry. 
Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-21411 
Lucking, William Alfred. Alcoholic bev- 
erages lawfully or unlawfully? 33 p. 
Detroit, Printed by Michigan brief and 
record co., 1930. 30-21585 
McEnroe, Fanny Clapp. The pageant of 
Craftsbury, in celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary-of the granting 
of the charter of Craftsbury academy, 
1829-1929, written and produced by... 
for the celebration of Craftsbury acad- 
emy centennial week; acted by the citi- 
zens of Craftsbury at the north end of 
Prospect hill, North Craftsbury, Ver- 
mont, August 15 at 2:00 o’clock, Au- 


199 p., illus. 





gust 16, 17 at 8:00 o’clock. 68 p. St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., The Cowles press, 1929. 
30-21602 

Marshall, John. General conference powers 
) under the Constitution of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 92 p. N. Y., The Meth- 
odist book concern, 1930. 30-21401 
Mary, Gertrude, Sister. Communion rhymes, 
by ...;-illustrated by Carle Michel Boog. 
7. illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1929. 4 


Road Financing Is Urged 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

this character, much could be done to in- 
crease employment, improve living stand- 
ards and to secure for other nations the 
advantages which come from improved 
communications with their resultant ef- 
fects upon international relations and 
trade.” 

Those who attended the conference 
were: Alvan Macauley, president, Pack- 
| ard Motor Car Company; A. J. Brosseau, 
| president, Mack Bros. Motor Car Com- 
| pany; Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the 
Board, Hudson Motor Car Company; A. 

R. Erskine, president, The Studebaker 
Corporation; Robert C. Graham, vice 
| president, Graham-Paige Motors Corpo- 
|ration; Charles D. Hastings, chairman, 
| Hupp Motor Car Corporation; F. J. 
Haynes, director, National Automobile 
| Chamber of Commerce; William E. Metz- 
| ger, vice president, Federal Motor Truck 
| Company; H. H. Rice, assistant to presi- 
| dent, General Motors Corporation; Al- 
fred H. Swayne, vice president, General 
, Motors Corporation; Robert W. Wood- 
| ruff, president, The White Company; E. 
L. Cord, president, Auburn Automobile 
| Company; L. A. Miller, president, Willys- 
| Overland Company; E. H. McCarthy, 





Reeves, general manager, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce; Pyke 
Johnson, Washington representative, Na- 


tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


| Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 


Patent Appeals 


Oct. 9, 1930 

Present: Acting Presiding Judge 
Oscar E. Bland, and Associate Judges 
Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Garrett, and 
| Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Customs 

Upon agreement of counsel, William J. 
Graham, Presiding Judge, may participate 
in the consideration and decision of the 
cases argued today. 

No, 3297. United States v. Tice & Lynch, 
Inc. Books—manuscript. Argued by Mr. 
Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney 
General, for appellant, and by Mr. George 
J. Puckhafer for appellee. 
| No. 8814, 
'Co, Ground frostings—ballotinia, Argued 
by Mr. Ralph Folks for appellant, and by 
Mr. George J. Puckhafer for appellee. 

No, 3344, United States v. Frankel Im- 
porting Co, Trimmings, beaded. Argued 
by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant At- 
torney General, for appellant, and by Mr. 
|George J. Puckhafer for appellee. 

No. 3294, United States v. C. J. Tower & 
Sons et al. Glass cullets—waste. 
by Mr. Ralph Folks for appellant, and sub- 
mitted on record by appellee. 

Patents 

_ Nos, 2740 and 2752. Ex parte George Fran- 
cis Myers. Motions of appellant to dis- 
pense with printing of records and briefs 
| denied for insufficient showing. 





| 


Massachusetts, with notes of decisions, | 


Goold, Marshall Newton. Paul and Thekla, | 


book; a compendium of fifty cross word | 


325 p., | 


i true sto- | 
ries for boys and girls who like to read | 


N. | 


30-21522 | 


As Aid to Labor Situation | 


United States v. J. P. Reiss | 


Argued 
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ulings , 
On Bicycle Horns 

And Sprinklers 
Small Watering Cans Held 
= to Be Toys; Horns 


eclared Accessories to 
Bicycles, Not Parts 


2449) 


New York, Oct. 9.—The United States 
Customs Court, in two decisions just an- 
nounced, holds (1) that small sprinkling 
cans are not toys, and (2) that bicycle © 
{horns are accessories to, and not parts 
of, bicycles. 

In the case having to do with the 
classification of the small sprinkling 
cans, the importers, Kramer & Lange, 
contended that the collector’s classifica- 
tion as toys, with duty at 70. per cent 
| ad valorem, under paragraph 1414, Tariff 
Act of 1922, was erroneous. The court, 
in an opinion by Judge Fischer, agrees 
and fixes duty at 40 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 399, act of 1922 as 
manufactures of metal. These cans, the 
court concludes, were not designed for 
| the amusement of children. ‘(Protest No. 
387624-G-51339-29.) 

The bicycle horns, in question, were 
imported by Happel & McAvoy. Duty 
was imposed by the customs authorities 
|at the rate of 40 per cent.ad valorem, 
|}under pragraph 399, act of 1922. as 
| manufactures of metal not specially 
provided for. This rate is upheld by the 
court, Judge Fischer also writing the 
opinion in this case. The importers 
claimed that duty should have been col- 
lected at but 30 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 371, act of 1922, as 
parts of bicycles. These horns, the court 
points out, are accessories to, but not 
parts of, bicycles. (Protest No. 276595- 
| G-56638-27.) 





| 
| 
| 





Data on Issue of Visas 
To Immigrants Corrected 


In an article published in the issue of 
Oct. 2, the statement was made that im- 
migration visas, issued during the first 
two months of operation of the national 
origins quota plan, number over 20,000, 
according to figures just made public by 
the Department of State. 

This statement was incorrect. It 
, Should have said “during the first two 
months of the second year of opera- 
tion of the national origins quota plan.” 
— of the plan began on July 1, 
| The explanatory note printed at the 
beginning of the table also was incorrect. 
This should have read as follows: 

Statement showing status of immi- 
| gration quotas for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, total quota, 1930-31, A;. 
| number of quota immigrant visas granted 

since June 30, 1930, preference, B; non- 
preference, C; balance on date  indi- 
cated, D. 





| Government Books 
and Publications 





| 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

School and County Library Cooperation— 
Pamphlet No. 11, Office of Education, U. 
S. Interior Dept. Price, 10 cents. 

E30-243 

Window Curtaining—Farmer’s Bulletin No, 
1633, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 
10 cents. Agr. 30-1085 

|Beef Grading and Stamping Service—Leaf- 

let No. 67, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-1 

| Treaty between U. S. and Luxemburg: Arbi- 

tration—Treaty Series, No. 825, U. S, 

Dept. of State. Price, 5 cents. 30-26997 

| Treaty between U. S. and Luxemburg: Con- 

ciliation—Treaty Series, No. 826, U.S. 

Dept. of State. Price, 5 cents. 30-26998 

|Comparison of Safety Codes for Stevedor- 

| ing Operations, Various Ports and Dis- 
tricts of U. S.—Bulletin 1, Accident Pre- 
vention Series, U. S. Employees’ =Com- 
pensation Comm. Free. 30-26999 

Value of Law Observance, Factual Mono- 
graph, Bur. of Prohibition, U. S. Dept. of 
Justice. Free. 30-27000 

|Experiment Station Record—Vol. 63, No. 

5, Sept., 1930. Office of Experiment Sta- 

tions, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Sub- 

scription price, $1.50 cents a year. 
(Agr. 9-832 

| Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol. 41, 

| No. 5, Sept. 1, 1930, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 

| culture. Subscription price, $4 a year. 

(Agr. 9-832) 

| U. S. Official Postal Guide—Vol. 10, No. 2, 
Monthly Supplement, Sept., 1930. Post — 
Office Dept. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
year. (14-18254) 

Mount Vernon Memorial Highway, History, 
Design and Progress in Construction. Bur, 
of Public Roads, U. S. Dept. of Agrieul- 
ture. Free. Agr. 30-1084 

| Commerce Reports—Nos. 14-26, Vol. 2, Apr, 

May, Je., 1930. Bur. of Foreign and Do- 

mestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Com- 

merce. Subscription price, 20 cents a 


year. 
Alaska Fishery and Fur-Seal Industries in 
1929—Fisheries Document No. 1086, Bur 
of Fisheries, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 25 cents. (F-13-212) 
The Paris» Bourse—T. I. B. No. 719, Bur 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U,. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
| 30-26982 
Washing, Cleaning, and Polishing Mate. 
rials—Circular of the Bur. of Standards, 
No. 383, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
| 10 cents. 30-27003 
| Elastic Shoe Goring—S. P. R. R-112-29, Bur, 
of Standards, U. S. Dept. of Commeree, 
Price, 5 cents : 





State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Oregon—Twenty-second Annual Report of 
the Insurance Commissioner for the Year 
| Ending Dee. 31, 1929. Clare A. Lee, In- 
| | surance Commissioner, Salem, 1930. 
hode Island—Forty-first Annual Report of 
, the State Board of Soldiers’ Relief Made 
to the General Assembly, January Ses- 
| sion, 1930. Norman S. Case, Governor — 
| and Chairman, Providence, 1930. 
| Rhode Island—Fortieth Annual Report of 
the State Board of Soldiers’ Relief Made 
to the General Asembly at Its January 
, Session, 1929. Fred A, Burt, Secretary, 
| Providence, 1929. 
| Ohio—Proceedings of the Association of 
| Governing Boards of State Universities 
| and Allied Institutions for November 19 —__ 
21, 1925. D. W. Springer, Secretary, Co« © 
|  lumbus, 1925, : 
| Wisconsin—Election Laws of Wisconsin of 
1929 With Forms Compiled January, 1930, 
Under the Direction of Theodore Dame 
mann, Secretary, Madison, 1930. 
' Texas—-Thirty-eighth Annual Report of 
| Railroad Commission of Texas Cov 
Railroad and Express Transportation 
the Year 1929. C. F. Petet, & tary. 
Austin, 1930. 
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Public Utilities 


| ixtended Service 
Causes Expansion 


In Gas Production 


i 


Gain of 22 Per Cent in Na- 

_ tural Fuel Production Re- 

' ported; Record Deliveries 
To Mexico and Canada 


An unusual growth in the natural gas 
industry last year resulted chiefly from 
completion of new distributing systems, 
according to a statement Oct. 9 by the 

- Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. . 


The steady growth of the industry was 


more than maintained through a pro-} 
duction of 1,917,693,000,000 cubic feet; 
of gas, it was stated. The figure repre- | 


sents a 22 per cent gain over 1928, as 
compared with an annual average in- 
crease of 10 per cent for the last 10 
years. 


A total of 242,000,000 cubic feet of gas! 


was sent into Canada and Mexico, it was 
stated. Of the amount consumed in this 
country, 19 per cent was for domestic 
purposes and 81 pez cent for all indus- 
trial purposes. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The steady growth which has char- 
acterized the natural-gas industry of the 
United States for a number of years was 


more than maintained in 1929, says the | 


United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in a statement pre- 
pared by G. R. Hopkins, economic an- 
alyst. During that year a total of 1,- 
917,693,000,000 cubic feet of gas was pro- 
duced and marketed. This represents 
a gain of 22 per cent over the 1928 pro- 
duction as compared with an increase of 
8 per cent for 1928 over 1927, and with 
an average annual increase of 10 per 
cent for the past 10 years. 

This unusual growth resulted primarily 
from the completion of a number of new 
distributing systems entering several 
States and reaching many towns and 
cities not previously served with gas. 
The Bureau of Mines has no data as 
to the exact number of new towns and 
cities served with natural gas, but from 
the standpoint of domestic consumers, 
or meters in domestic service, there was 
an increase of 772,000, or 18 per cent in 
1929. 

Deliveries Increased 


Deliveries of natural gas to Canada 
and Mexico increased from 160,000,000 
cubic feet to 242,000,000 cubic feet, which, 
when deducted from the total 1929 pru- 
duction, gives 1,917,451,000,000 cubic feet 
as the total consumption for the year. 
This consumption was divided between 
359,853,000,000 cubic feet, or 19 per cent 
for domestic purposes and 1,557,598,000 
000 cubic feet, or 81 per cent for all in- 
dustrial purposes. The industrial con- 
sumption included the following items: 
705,083,000,000 cubic feet, or 45 per cent, 
used for field purposes, that is, as a 
fuel for boilers and engineers in oil and 
gas field operations, and for operating 
natural gasoline plants; 261,107,000,000 
cubic feet, or 17 per cent, burned in the 
manufacture of carbon black; 112,707,- 
000,000 cubic feet, or 7 per cent, burned 
as fuel by public-utility power plants; 
103,729,000,000 cubic feet, or 7 per cent, 
burned 2s rael at petroleum refineries 
and 374,972,000,000 cubic feet, or 24 per 
cent, used for general industrial pur- 


poses. 
Texas Took Lead 


? 


Texas, by virtue of a 54 per cent gain| | 


in output, became, for the first time, the 
leading natural-gas producing State. 
This resulted primarily from a material 
increase in production in the Panhandle 
area. Oklahoma was second, with Cali- 
fornia third, but the latter State showed 
a greater annual increase than Okla- 
homa. Both Louisiana and West Vir- 
gina, which rank fourth and fifth respec- 


tively, reported increases in output in|} 


1929. Some of the other States—notably 
Kentucky, Montana, Michigan and New 
Mexico—made material gains in output 
in 1929. 

There were 5,116,000 domestic con- 
sumers on Dec. 31, 1929, as compared 
with 4,344,000 at the beginning of the 
year. California showed a 61 per cent 
gain in number of consumers and dis- 
placed Ohio as the first-ranking State in 
this respect. A large part of the gain 
in consumers in California was due to 
the completion of the San Francisco line 
the latter part of the year. Nearly all 
of the States showed an increase in num- 
ber of consumers over 1928 and no State 
reported a decrease. California and Ohio 
rank well ahead of the other States in 
number of consumers and their totals, 
1,239,000 and 1,214,000, respectively, are 
nearly double that of Pennsylvania, the 
third-ranking State. 

The total consumption of natural gas 
for domestic purposes in 1929 amounted 
to 359,853,000,000 cubic feet as com- 
pared with 320,877,000,000 cubic feet in 
1928, an increase of 12 per cent. The av- 
erage consumption per domestic con- 
sumer, which has been declining steadily 
in recent years, fell off materially in 
1929 when it amounted to only 70,300 
cubic feet as compared with 73,900 cubic 
feet in 1928. This decline was due pri- 
marily to the fact that the number of 
consumers include those connected to the 
San Francisco line; but since this line 
was not placed in operation until the 
latter part of the year, the consumption 
figure includes the gas used by these new 
consumers over a short period only. 


Price Held Steady 


The gas burned for domestic consump- | 


tion in the United States in 1929 was 


valued at a total of $223,172,000, or an| 


average of 62.0 cents per thousand cubic 


feet, the same as the average reported | 


for 1928. This is the first time since 


1908 that the average annual price has | 
not increased over the preceding year. | 


In only one State, Michigan, was the 
average value above $1.00 per thousand 
cubic feet in 1929. Domestic consum- 
ers in West Virginia paid the lowest 
price for gas—34.6 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. 

The consumption of natural gas for 
field purposes easily retained first rank 
among the various classes of consump- 
tion. During 1929 a total of 705,083,000,- 
000 cubie feet was utilized in the opera- 
tion of natural gasoline plants and burned 
under boilers. or used as fuel for gas en- 


i, goes incident to the drilling and pump- 
RY of wells. 


acy 


’ 


The increase in fi-ld con- 
sumption in 1929 checks quite closely 
with the increase in number of wells 
completed and with gains made in nat- 
ural-gasoline production. Oklahoma and 
or were the leading users of gas 
‘or field purposes in 1929. Texas, the 
leading State from the standpoint of 
completions in 1929, was third, an ex- 
planation of which might be a more 
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Surety Company _ | Property Involved 
Ordered to oss Ee 
i | eye 7. e 

Utilities Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony in 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Accountant’s Data on 
Transferred Assets 


Florida Requires Foreign Con- 
cern to, Comply With 
State Statutes 


| 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Oct. 9. 


A surety company of a foreign re 


r...y not engage in the business of writ- 
ing surety bonds in Florida solely in the 
Federal courts without first complying 
lwith the Florida statutes governing 
|surety companies and foreign corpora- 
tions, according to a recent opinion of 
Attorney General Fred H. Davis, fur- 
nished to the State Treasurer and Insur- 
ance Commissioner, W. V. Knott. Mr. 
Davis had been asked whether or not the 
Grand Central Surety Co., of New York, | 
which is unauthorized to do business in} 
Florida, could nevertheless write surety 
bonds in the Federal courts in the State testimony proceed as follows: 


as provided under the Federal law. Q. Does not information that you have 
The Attorney General relied upon the given us explain the unamortized debts, 
j¢ase of Fidelity and Deposit Co. v. Penn- idiscounts and expenses, and the re- 
sylvania, 240 U. S. 319, 60 L. Ed. 664, in | serves? 
which, he said, it was held that the Fed- | A. Yes, but it is merely a statement 
eral statute merely prescribes certain’ of those deferred charges which had not 
regulations necessary to be followed be-| been shown separately on the company’s 
fore corporate surety bonds could be ac-| books, and were confused in its plant and 
cepted in the federal courts or by the investment account with tangible assets, 
Treasury Department and does not have'and this inflation. It was merely an 
the effect of granting to any foreign|elimination of these unamortized debts, 
surety company immunity from comply-|discounts and expenses from the book 
ing with the State insurance law or pay-|total to show what physical properties 
ing taxes. | actually were included in the $60,000,000. 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
seript of testimony Sept. 29 by Carl 
H. Depue, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation of financial transactions of 
power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Oct. 6 and continued 
Oct. 7, 8 and 9. Excerpts from his 


Adm. Chambers Appointed 
Chief of Naval Oil Reserves 


Rear Admiral Frank Taylor Chambers, 
Civil Engineer Corps, U. S. N., has been 


Naval Petroleum Reserves and Oil Shale 
‘Reserves with additional duty as the 
Navy representative on the Technical and 
Advisory Committee of the Federal Oil| 
Conservation Board. Admiral Cham- 
bers has been on duty as Public Works 
Officer, Third Naval District, New Fork. | 
and will assume his new duties late in| 
October. | 


(Issued by Department of the Navy.) 


‘Illinois Death Rate 
Now at Low Figure, 





| Suicides and Murders Found to 


Have Declined Markedly 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 9. 


Suicides and homicides in Illinois have 
|decreased since the beginning of the eco- 
{nomic depression, according to a state- 
ment by the State Health Director, Dr. 
Andy Hall. 
| The homicide and suicide rates of Illi- 
jnois last year were the lowest since 1921 
jand 1925, respectively, he said. The 
|number of suicides in the State decreased 
from 1,227 in 1928 to 1,087 last year, 
making the 1929 suicide rate 14.4 per 
100,000 population. Homicides decreased 
from 783 in 1928 to 674 last year, the 
rate being 8.9 per 100,000. 

“Both suicides and murders have de- 
clined very noticeably since the economic 
depression began and the general death 
rate so far in 1930 has been the lowest 
for any corresponding period in several 
years,” said Dr. Hall. 





widespread use of oil for fuel in that 
State. 

The use of natural gas in the manu- 
facture of carbon black ranked next to, 
field use in importance in industrial use. 
This accounted for a consumption of 261,- 
107,000,000 cubic feet in 1929, an in- 
crease over 1928 of 49 per cent. As was! 
predicted a year ago, Texas became the 
leading carbon-black producing State in| 
1929. The production of carbon black in 
the Panhandle in 1929 was more than 
| three times the 1928 total and, since the} 
status of the industry in Louisiana was 
' practically unchanged, the center of car- 
|bon black manufacture moved from Mon- | 
}roe to Amarillo. | 


Decline as Refinery Fuel 


A further decline in the use of natural 
|gas as refinery fuel was noted in 1929 
| when the total consumed was 103,729,- 
| 000,000 cubic feet as compared with 114,- 
| 950,000,000 cubic feet in 1928. Although 
jin some cases the price situation may 
have been a factor, the chief reason un- 
derlying the decreased use of natural 
gas by refineries was an increase in the 
supply of other fuels, notably, fuel oil 
‘and refinery gas. Fuel oil was very low 
|in price in 1929 and some of it, partic- 
jularly residual fuel oil from cracking 
| stills, could not be disposed of except as, 
|fuel under boilers and stills. Further- 
more, increased cracking and more effi- 
cient refining methods led to a material 
gain in the recovery of still gas and to| 
a similar increase in its use as refinery | 
| fuel. 


The United States Geological Survey 
reports the consumption of natural gas 
as a fuel in the generation of electric! 
power by public-utility plants in 1929 as 
112,707,000,000 cubic feet, an increase 
over 1928 of 35,381,000,000 cubic feet, or 
46 per cent. Texas continued to rank 
first from the standpoint of natural gas 
used in the generation of electricity, al- | 
though other States made larger gains 
iin 1929, 

The average price paid for natural gas | 
| at the wells in 1929 was 8.2 cents per 
| 1,000 cubic feet as compared with 8.9 
cents in 1928. This decline reflected the 
|material increase that occurred in the 
use of low-priced gas in carbon black 
manufacture in the Texas Panhandle. 
At points of consumption, the average 
price of natural gas in 1929 was 21.6 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet as compared 
with 23.2 cents in 1928 and 22.0 cents 
in 1927. This decrease, coming after 
two years of successive increases, was 
also a reflection of the decline in value | 
in Texas. 


Interstate transportation of natural | 
gas grew-rapidly in importance in 1929 
following the completion of several large 
lines traversing a number of States. The 
total transported between States in 1929, 
that is,'from the State of origin to the 
State of final distribution, amounted to 
325,021,000,000 cubic feet. This is equiv- 
alent to 17 per cent of the total pro- 
duction and represents an increase over 
1928 of 35 per cent. The movement 
of gas from West Virginia to con- 
suming centers in Ohio continued to be 
the largest single item, although other 
interstate movements, for example, those 
from Texas to Oklahoma and from} 
Louisiana to Texas, showed larger in-| 
creases in 1929, 














appointed to succeed the late Rear Ad-| 
miral Harry H. Rousseau as Director of | 


| Q. What other intangibles, if any, 
|were included in the fixed capital ac- 


|count of the new Carolina Power & Light | 


ompany ? 

; A. Commissions and expenses of pre- 
ferred stock issues, amounting to $268,- 
| 356.56. 


'C 


Fixed Capital 
Q. What accounis and amounts were 
included in the fixed capital of the Caro- 


| lina Power & Light Company at the date 


of its organization—that is, we are ask- 


ing now for the fixed capital account of | 


the present Carolina Power & Light 


Company as of Apr. 6, 1926, the date of | 


the merger. 

A. Plant and/or plant and investment 
accounts as follows: Old Carolina Power 
and Light Company, $14,700,497.05; 
Asheville Power and Light Company, 


$3,625,904.61; Yackin River Power Com-| 
pany, $12,868,181.62; Pigeon River Power | 
Company, $31,556,851.91; which together | 
amounts to $62,751,435.09, and, as here-| 


tofore explained, that plant account of 
the Pigeon River Power Company, 
amounting to $31,556,851.91, included old 
Carolina Power and Light Company 
common stock et a value of $23,810,500; 
so from the combined total plant and 


| investment accounts, in order to properly 


give effect to this merger, or, rather, to 


| give effect to it, there was deducted from | 
{the $62,000,000 the amount of $4,710,- 


021.71, with respect to the old Carolina 
Power and Light Company’s common 
stock. There was also included in this 
new company’s fixed capital account ex- 
penditure requisitions, which are con- 
struction accounts, amounting to $2,- 
643,839.94, and some construction costs 
under the caption of current additions, 
amounting to $233,292.13, making up the 
total of $60,918,545.29, the total plant 
and investment account of the new Caro- 
lina Power and Light Company at the 
rate of its organization. 


Growth of Properties 
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| Solution of Commission Problem 


Said to Await Qualification Laws 


* e 
Michigan Insurance Commissioner Tells A gents’ Convention 
Examination of Prospective Representatives Would Go Far 


Dallas, Tex., Oct. 9.—No solution tof 


surance agents and brokers will be found 

{until strong qualification laws are en- 
|acted by the States, the Insurance Com- 
| missioner of Michigan, C. D. Livingston, 
|told the National Association of Insur- 
jance Agents, at its annual meeting in 
Dallas Oct. 9. Mr. Livingston was chair- 
|man of the special committee on commis- 
sion costs of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners which submit- 
{ted its report to the recent annual meet- 
|ing of the convention. (The full text of 
this report was published in the supple- 
ment to the issue of Sept. 23). 

While Mr. Livingston does not believe 
ithat requiring applicants for agents’ 
licenses to pass written examinations will 
make all agents desirable, he said “it 
will go a long way in protecting the pub- 
lic against unqualified and unreliable 
agents, eventually having an effect upon 
commissions.” In his belief it also will 
protect insurance companies and have a 
tendency to reduce acquisition cost. 


Commissioner Livingston declared that 
the investigations of the committee 
brought out a great inequality in the pay- 
ment of commissions. There was general 
agreement, he said, that the commission 
received by an agent or broker should 
depend upon the work done by him. The 
address follows in full text: 


Development Has Been 
Local Instead of National 


The subject of my address was sug- 
gested by Mr. Bennett and I shall explain 
briefly the activities of the special com- 
mittee appointed by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
which investigated commission costs of 
insurance the past year. Naturally, the 
question is a vital one for the public, 
companies, agents, and brokers. The 
committee had various meetings, one of 
which was public at Chicago on June 9, 
10, 11 and 12. To this hearing were in- 
vited companies of all classes, general 
agents, brokers and agents. All responded 
cheerfully, and gave to the committee 
many ideas and suggestions that were 
very valuable to us. 


I wish here to express to the officers 


| the problem of commissions paid to in- 
| 


jand members of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents the wonderful} 


cooperation their organization gave to 
the committee: A large number of your 
members from all over the United tSates 
came to Chicago to represent your or- 
ganization. The members who spoke had 
excellent addresses prepared and gave the 
committee their ideas of commission costs 
in a very clear and concise manner as 
well as a great many constructive ideas 
free from bias. The strange thing about 
the whole investigation was that agents, 
brokers, and companies agreed on most 
of the principal evils, and their sugges- 
tions on the whole were broad and con- 
structive. 





Let us have a comparative statement 
of the growth of the capital assets of 
the Carolina Power & Light Company 
and its constituent companies for several 
years before and after its organization. 

A. Eliminating intangibles, and this 
appreciation or inflation which has been 
referred to, the increases for each year 
were as follows: Approximately $7,473,- 
000 in 1923—these are net additions— 
$6,151,000 in 1924; $4,601,000 in 1925; 
$2,877,000 during the month of January 
to Apr. 1, 1926, the date of this merger. 

Those figures were for the constituent 
companies, and then, for the new com- 
pany, for the eight months of April to 
December, 1926, the increase was $2,- 
586,000, approximately; for 1927, $5,- 
265,000; and for 1928, $1,143,000. Those 
increases are exclusive of the intangibles 
and duplication or appreciation referred 
to. They are’ increases in physical prop- 
erty. \ 

Q. Have you an analysis of the com- 
pany’s capital liabilities, and the growth 
thereof. 

A. Yes. The capital stock issued by 
the new Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany at the date of its organization, Apr. 
6, 1926, was bought in exchange for the 
capital stocks of the companies then 
merged, as follows: 

Fifty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
five shares of $7 preferred of no par 
value for the same number of shares of 
$7 preferred of the old Carolina Power 


|& Light Company valued at $5,970,500; 


24,654 shares of $7 preferred for the 
same number of shares of $7 preferred 
of the Yadkin River Power Company, 
valued at $2,542,754; 10,000 shares of 
$7 preferred for the same number of 
shares of the Asheville Power & Light 
Company, valued at $1,582,924.81; 1,270 
shares of $70 preferred in ratio of 5 for 
1 for 254 shares of no par common stock 
of old Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany, valued at $25,122.23; 15,000 shares 
of $7 preferred and 2,500,000 shares of 
no par common for like kind and amount 
of stock of Pigeon River Power Com- 
pany, valued at $25,244,924.58; making 
a total of 110,629 shares of $7 preferred 
and 2,500,000 shares of no par value 
common stock of the new Carolina Power 


& Light Company, issued in exchange! 


for the above mentioned stocks valued 

on the books of the new Carolina Power 

& Light Company at $34,366,225.62. 
There is some other small difference 


of $50 added, so the total capital stock | 


account of the new Carolina Power & 
Light Company as of Apr. 6, 1926, was 
$35,366,225.62. 


Total Stocks Issued 


Q. The total stocks issued by the new 
Carolina Power and Light Company dur- 
ing the respective years were what? 

A. As of Apr. 6, 1926, it amounted to 
$35,366,275.62; issued during April to 
December, 
$162,925; and, for cash, $1,839,373. Dur- 
ing 1927 $6 preferred was issued for 


cash to the extent of $2,945,884; and dur- | 


ing 1928 30,421 shares of $6 preferred 
were issued for cash, amounting to $3,- 
092,615; bringing the total and stated 
value of stock outstanding on Dec. 81, 
1928, to $43,407,072.62. 

Q. Did the company have some other 
interest-bearing indebtedness. 

A. Yes, they had interest-bearing notes 
amounting to $3,148,998.06 due the Na- 
tional Power & Light Company. 

Q. Did it owe in addition to the Na- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


1926, for land and service, | 


As you know, the United States is a 
very large country with varying condi- 
tions. The fire insurance business de- 
veloped locally instead of nationally, and 
therefore, as you might expect, there 
are different commissions and regula- 
tions in various sections of our country. 
For a number of years there has been a 
tendency to nationalize the fire insurance 
business and rules and regulations are 
more uniform than formerly. 


The resolution, appointing a special 
committee, simply requested the commit- 
tee to investigate the commission costs of 
insurance and to report its findings to the 
national convention of insurance com- 
missioners. I think nothing would be 
more interesting to you gentlemen than 
to have me read the recommendations of 
the committee. 


For the fire business, the following 
recommendations wer made: 

1, That the insurance companies be urged 
to corelate the activities of the various 
underwriters associations under a single 
national asociation. 

2. That the companies continue to en- 
deavor, with the counsel and support of this 
convention, to secure greater standardiza- 
tion of commission scales and the affiliation 
with the underwriters association of all im- 
portant companies, 


| Review of Commission 


Scales Recommended 


8. That commission scales countrywide, 
both for so-called ordinary and expected 
areas, be reviewed by the underwriters as- 
sociations with the advice and counsel of 
the various agents and brokers associa- 
tions and the various insurance commis- 
sioners, with a view of attacking the source 
of existing abuses and securing greater 
standardization on the basis of a commis- 
sion program that is not only fair to the 
public, the agents and brokers and the com- 
panies, but also is more enforceable. 

4. The attention of the companies and 
the members of this convention is directed 
to the fact that the root of the excess com- 
mission evil, both for lines of business and 
particular territories, is frequently found 


The companies and the members of this 
convention may find on occasion that it is 
necessary and desirable to attack the root 
of the excess commission evil by advocating 
reasonable and proper adjustments of rates. 
|The recognition by insurance commission- 
|ers vested with authority in the matter of 
| fire insurance rates of the principle that 
|}commissions represent a vital element in 
the rate structure and that where exces- 
sive commissions are being paid the ex- 
pense ratios are seriously affected, should 
result in the commission problem being ap- 
proached from the standpoint of rate ade- 
quacy in so far as such companies are con- 
cerned. 

5. This committee urges the ‘companies 
jand the insurance commissioners, in so far 
las it is within their power, to take steps 
toward the elimination of unnecessary and 
unqualified agents and brokers. 

6. Companies are urged to establish a 
reasonable differential of commissions be- 
tween policy-writing and nonpolicy-writing 
agents. 

In the matter of casualty lines, the 
set up of the organization is of national 
scope and the recommendation of the 
committee relative to that class of busi- 
ness is as follows: 

This committee recommends that, 
wherever it is possible for them to do so, 
the commissioners extend their support 
lto the conferences with a view to secur- 


companies doing business in their States. 
It would seem desirable that the confer- 
}ence rules be supplemented with defini- 
tions of the qualifications and services to 
be performed by all classes of agents 
who receive more than brokerage com- 
missions and that a period of time be 





in the existence of an improper rate level. | 


jing adherence to conference rules by all) 


To Improve Conditions 


should be required to conform. 

“Most of the criticism of the confer- 
ence rules is directed against the agency 
limitation rules at higher commission 
grades. A study of the qualifications of 
agents for higher commission scales, to- 
gether with the particular problems of 
some of the companies, should produce 
results that would go a long way toward 
ameliorating existing conditions.” 

The committee’s conclusions and 
recommendations from the standpoint of 
agents were from addresses given by the 
following gentlemen: 

Mr. Walter Bennett, secretary and 
general counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; Mr. Wayne G. 
Wilson, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents; 
Mr. W. E. Barrington, past president of 
National “Association of Insurance 
Agents; Mr. Kenneth Bair, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents; 
Mr. Clyde Smith, President of the Na-| 
tional Association of Insurance Agents; 
Mr. Charles S. Rosensweig, chairman of 
the committee of the Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York City; Mr. 
Floyd R. Dubois, member of the same 
association, and others. 

The committee’s conclusion is as fol- 
lows: 

“The defense of and justification for 
the commissions paid them was well 
made. The agents organizations made 
no attack on the underwriters associa- 
tions or the acquisition cost conferences, 
and it is fair to assume that they are not 
opposed to the principles of these. 

“The problems with which agents have 
been confronted are quite serious. The 
increased sums expended by companies 
for business have probably not benefited 
the average agent. He has been con- 
fronted with an increase in new agents 
beyond the growth of new business, to- 
gether with the competition of large 
numbers of part time agents, solicitors 
and nonpolicy writing agents and in 
metropolitan centers with armies of new 
brokers unworthy of the name. 


Agents and Brokers Entitled 


To Reasonable Treatment 

“No solution of the problems of ac- 
quisition cost can ignore the right of 
agents and brokers to fair and reason- 
able treatment. 

“The sincere cooperation of the genu- 
ine agent and broker is much to be de- 
sired. This can perhaps be best obtained 
by the companies joining them in com- 
bating the evils of which they complain. 

“The present competitive situation in 
the agency and brokerage field is serious 
and injures the American agency system 
to a great degree.” 

In our investigation, nothing was 
brought out more clearly or forecfully 
than the great inequality in the payment 
of commissions. Speakers for the com- 
panies, general agents, brokers, and 
agents, emphasized this point particu- 
larly, and there was a general agreement 
that the commission of an agent or 
broker should depend upon the work 
done by him. If he functions as a real 
agent or broker securing the business, 
underwriting it, and performing all work 
that is necessary so the company can 
handle his business with no further ex- 
pense, he is entitled to a commission 
commensurate with the work he per- 
forms. The agent or broker who simply 
brings the business into the office and 
leaves the company or general agent to 
bear the additional expense and to do 
the work that other agents perform 
should have a commission only in pro- 
portion to the work done by him. 

Personally, I do not believe the com- 
mission question will ever be solved un- 
til we have strong qualifigation laws in 











allowed during which existing agentstour several States. 


I think such a law 
must. include a written examination and 
a thorough investigation of the man who 
is an applicant for a license. Every 
company wishes, naturally, to have as 
many good agents as possible, for the 
agency force of every company is its life 
blood. The appointment of agents is 
one of the very important duties of a 
field representative of a company and his 
company charges him with securing 
agents so that its business may increase 
in the territory he covers, and naturally 
he does everything he can to secure 
agents. However, if the pressure upon a 
field man is too strong, he is very apt 
to think that quantity is wanted instead 
of quality. The bulk of every company’s 
business of whatever class of insurance 
comes from a comparatively small per- 
centage of agents in any given territory. 
I believe that any one who wishes to go 
into the insurance business should be al- 
lowed to do so providing he is willing to 
prepare himself to understand the in- 
surance he is selling. 


Examinations Required 
In Other Professions 


All States require certain prepara- 
tion for lawyers and physicians and an 
examination afterwards on the subjects 
studied. All churches require certain 
specified study for their ministers and 
also an examination. 

Before a man is licensed as funeral 
director in the State of Michigan, he 
must serve two years as an apprentice 
with a regularly-dicensed funeral director. 
At the end of that time, if he secures the 
recommendation of his employer he may 
be licensed. If his work is such that his 
employer cannot recommend him, he can- 
not secure a license. 


In Michigan, a barber must also pass 
a written examination in studies re- 
quired of an eighth grade pupil before 
he is licensed. He must also show the 
board that he can actually cut hair and 
shave. The examination of barbers has 
been in existence about eight years. I 
am told by the license board that the 
kind of men who are going into that em- 
ployment at the present time are a 
much better class than they were some 
years ago. 


Real estate brokers in Michigan arej 


required also to take a written examina- 
tion which practically includes all laws 
on realty transactions. 

Why does Michigan require these men 
to fit themselves for the above work? 
Simply to. protect the public. 

If it is necessary to prepare one’s self 
to take an examination to become a 
licensed fyneral director, barber, or real 
estate salesman, how much more impor- 
tant it is to have an examination of a 
man who wishes to become an insurance 
agent. The Michigan law permits me to 
give an examination whenever I believe 
it is necessary, and we have tried it out 
in a limited way this year, limited only 
because there is no appropriation for the 
work. Out of 100 applicants called for 
examination in one city, only two ap- 
peared. In another city we called 32 for 
examination and only one appeared, 
showing conclusively, in my opinion, that 
a great many of the licenses asked of 
our department are requisitioned not be- 
cause a man actually desires to go into 
the insurance business but because he is 
pushed into it by representatives of com- 
panies who desire agents. 

While I am not so optimistic as to 
think that written examinations will 
make all agents desirable, I am certain it 
will go a long way in protecting the pub- 
lic against unqualified and unreliable 
agents eventually having an effect on 
commissions. I believe also it will pro- 
tect companies and have a tendency to 
reduce acquisition cost, 


‘Broadcast and Wireless Applications 


| 


Filed With Federal Radio Commission | 


New Applications for Licenses, Construction Permits and 


Other Privileges 


Broadcasting and wireless applications 
just received by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission were announced Oct. 9 as fol- 

lows: 


Broadcasting applications received: 


WLAP, American Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., construc- 
tion permit to move old equipment from! 
2600 Virginia Avenue to present location, 
Phillips Lane, Louisville, to be used as| 
an auxiliary trarismitter to be operated on | 
30 w. | 

WMMN, Holt-Rowe Novelty Company, 
Fairmont, W. Va., construction permit to | 
change equipment and increase power from | 
500 w. day and 250 w. night to 500 w. full 
time on 890 kc. 

WDIX, W. A. Blair and John R. Ander- | 
son, Tupelo, Miss., request for authority 
to voluntarily asgign license to the North 
Mississippi Broadcasting Corporation. 

KGCR, Cutler’s Radio Broadcasting Serv- 
ice, Watertown, S. Dak., application 
amended to request 1,090 ke. instead of | 
1,190 ke., with 1 kw. | 

KFSG, Echo Park Evangelistic Associa-'! 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif., request for au- 
thority to install automatic frequency con- | 
trol. | 

To correct report No. 57, dated Sept. 24, |! 
1930, request should read as follows: WBZA, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., construction 
permit to move transmitter from Boston, 
Mass., to 625 Page Boulevard, East Spring- | 
field, Mass., change equipment and _ in- 
; crease power from 500 w. to 1 kw. on 990° 
k 


‘ 


c. 

WRC, Radio Corporation of America, 
Washington, D. C., request for authority 
to voluntarily assign license to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Inc. 

WJZ, Radio Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y., request for authority to vol- 
untarily assign license to the National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc. 

WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co., and The 
Louisville Times Co., Louisville, Ky., modi- | 
fication of license to increase power from | 
10 kw. to 50 kw. on 820 ke. 

G. E. Shumate (Shumate Radio Serv- 
ice), Bluefield, W. Va., construction per- 
mit to erect a new station to use 1,310 
ke., 10 w., and daytime hours. 

WMC, Memphis Commercial Appeal, | 
Memphis, Tenn., construction permit to in- 
stall new equipment, change frequency | 
| from 780 ke, to 650 ke., and increase power | 
|from 1 kw. day and 500 w. night to 50 
kw. unlimited. 

KGB, Pickwick Broadcasting Corporation, 
San Diego, Calif., modification of construc- 








‘ 


Are Announced 


tion permit to change type of equipment 
oe conabrnotien permit issued June 10, 

KGFL, W. E. Whitmore, Raton, N. Mex., 
license to cover construction permit issued 
Aug. 26, 1930, to move transmitter and stu- 
dio from Third and Park Streets, to 115 
North Second St., Raton, N. Mex. 

KUJ, Columbia Broadcasting Co., Long- 
view, Wash., request for authority to vol- 
untarily assign license to Paul R. Heit- 
meyer. Construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio of Station KUJ from 
1346 Fourteenth Avenue, Longview, Wash., 
to Willard Hotel, Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
change frequency from 1,500 ke. to 1,450 
ke., and hours from half time to unlimi- 
ted with 100 w. 

WCBA, B. Bryan Musselman, Allentown, 
Pa., modification of license to increase 
power from 250 w, to 500 w. on 1,440 ke. 

W 


KBO, Camith Corporation, Jersey City, | 


N. J., modification of license to operate two 
more hours per week, sharing with WBMS, 
WNJ, and WHOM. Station now operates 34 
hours. 

WEAN, Shepard Broadcasting Co., Provi- 
dence, R, I., construction permit to change 
equipment. 

William J. Hays, Portsmouth, Ohio, ap- 
plication for construction permit amended 
for equipment, and to request 1,500 ke. 
inatene of 1,340 ke., and 100 w. instead of 
0 w. 

Mt. Pleasant Broadcasting Station, Mt. 
Pleasant, Pa., amendment to construction 
permit to request 1,420 ke., sharing with 
WIBR instead of 1,330 ke., 4 hours daily, 
with 20 w. 

WKJC, Kirk Johnson Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., construction permit to install new 
equipment, change frequency from 1,200 
ke. to 940 ke., increase power from 100 w. 
to 1 kw., and change hours of operation 
from sharing with WCOD to unlimited. 

WACO, Central Texas Broadcasting Co., 
Waco, Tex., modification of license to 


change frequency from 1,240 ke, to 1,350) 50 


ke. and operate the same number of hours 
per month (208 per month). Station at 
present shares with KTAT. 

WIOD-WMBF, Isle of Dreams Broadcast- 
ing Corp., Miami, Fla., amendment to mod- 
ification of license to request an increase 
in power from 1 kw. day, 500 w. night with 
an additional 508 w. on experimental basis 
to 2% kw. day and 1 kw. night in addition 
to change in frequency from 1,300 ke. to 
940 ke. 

WHAD, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis., construction permit to make changes 
in equipment. 


The R. W. Page Corporation (publishers 


State Permitted 
To Participate in | 


| Suit on Oil Lands 


|Case Testing Right to Refuse 
Prospecting Permits Said 
To Be of Vital Interest to 
Colorado 


Permission has been given the State 
| of Colorado to participate in the hear- 
ing of the case of Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Interior, v. the United States ex rel. 
McLennan, the case testing the right of 
the Secretary of the Interior to refuse 
to issue oil and gas prospecting permits. 
The Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia has granted the State Attorney 
General, John S. Underwood, leave to file 
a brief and participate in oral argument 
in the case. 

The motion filed on behalf of the State 
of Colorado seeking leave to take part in 
the controversy included a statement that 
the outcome of the case was of vital 
interest to the State, there being thou 
sands of acres of undeveloped land i 
the State capable of producing coal, oi 
and gas. 

The action is to obtain a writ of man- 
damus to compel the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue an oil and gas pros- 
pecting permit covering lands in Colo- 
It is one of the four “test” cases 
now before the Court of Appeals involv- 
ing the validity of the order withdrawigge 
public lands for oil and gas prospectit%, 
made by the Secretary of the Interior 
last year. 

In a brief which accompanied the mo- 
tion, the Attorney General of Colorado 
contends that the withdrawal orders of 
the Secretary of the Interior “unduly re- 
‘tard the development of these resources” 
and seriously affect the growth, well- 
being and prosperity of the State. 

A motion to consolidate the four “test” 
cases and set them for hearing immedi- 
ately following a group of radio cases 
which are assigned for Oct. 13 has also 
been granted by the court. The four 
cases consolidated are: Wilbur v. Barton, 
Wilbur v. McLennan, Wilbur v. Pyron, 
and Wilbur v. Simpson. 


rado. 


winnomnnnnnphnndaciintnmitaimmincinbaies 
of the Columbus Ledger and Enquirer- 
Sun), Columbus, Ga. construction permit 
to erect a new station to use 970 kc., 1 kw., 
and unlimited hours, 


‘ Louis Falconi, Roswell, N. Mex., constr 

tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,300 ke., 15 w., and daytime hours. 

WFBR, The Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., request for authority to 
}install automatic frequency control. 

Earle H. Barton, Lake Placid, N. Y., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 920 ke., 50 w., and daytime hours. 

WSMK, Stanley M. Krohn Jr., Dayton, 
Ohio, request for authority to voluntarily 
assign license to WSMK. s 

WHBD, F. P. Moler, Mt. Orab, Ohio, con- 
struction permit to make certain changes 
in equipment, and increase power from 100 
w. full time to 250 w. day and 100 w. night 
on 1,370 ke. 

Alfred L. Setaro, Vicksburg, Miss. (su- 
persedes 3-P-B-1511), construction permit 
to erect a new station to use 550 kc., 100 w., 
and unlimited time. 

Howell L. Westbrook, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
application for construction permit 
amended to request 1,310 -ke. instead of 
1,070 ke. with 50 w., unlimited. 

WGST, Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga., construction permit to change 
equipment and operate unlimited hours. 
Station now shares with WMAZ. 

WJKS, Johnson-Kennedy Radio Comp. 
Gary, Ind., modification of license to change 
frequency from 1,360 ke. to 560 ke. and 
operate 4/7ths time. Station now shares 
with WGES. 

WORD, People’s Pulpit Association, Deer- 
field, Ill., modification of license to move 
main studio from Waukegan Road, Deer- 
field, Ill., to 201 North Wells Street, Chi- 
c 





ago. 

WIL, Missouri Broadcasting Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo., modification of license to 
change time from sharing with WMAY and 
KFWF to unlimited on 1,200 ke. 

Charles E. McKay, Hannibal, Mo., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 1,210 ke., 15 w. and 4% hours daily. 

Taft Radio & Broadcasting Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., construction permit to erect 
a new station to use 860 ke., 100’w. and 
limited time (frequency and time of old 
KFQZ). 

WJZ, Radio Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y., construction permit to install 
new equipment. 

WFI, Strawbridge & Clothier, 801 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., modification of 
license to increase power from 500 w. to 
1 kw. on 560 ke.; construction permit to in-- 
stall new equipment and increase power 
from 500 w. to 1 kw. on 560 ke. 

WDAG, National Radio & Broadcasting 
Corp., Amarillo, Tex., modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
on construction permit to Oct. 27, 1930. 

WQDxX, Stevens Luke, Thomasville, Ga., 
modification of license to move main studio 
from 1141 Gordon Avenue to 135 East Jack- 
son Street, Thomasville. 

WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Company, 140 
East Walton Place, Chicago, IIl., modifica- 
tion of license to increase power from 25 
| kw. to 50 kw. on 720 ke. 

WJBL, Commodore Broadcasting, Decatur, 
Ill., construction permit to change equip- 


ment. 

KMIC, Dalton’s, Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
construction permit to move transmitter to 
| 6769-6773 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, 
and studio to 1040 Las Palmas Avenue, 
\Hollywood, from 210 Market Street, Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 

Louis Wasmer, Missoula, Mont., constind 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,210 ke., 100 w., and hours up to 7 p. m. 

Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): ‘ 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Powe’ 
Co. of Baltimore, Md., construction permit 
for portable station in Maryland for 1,060 
ke., 500 w.; experimental service. 

Hancock Foundation College of Aeronau- 
tics, license for aircraft on 3,106 ke., 10 w. 

Aeronautical Radio, Ine., Tucson, new 
construction permit for 5,630, 3,484, 278 kc., 
400 w., and 15 w. on 278 ke. Dallas, Tex., Ab- 
ilene, Tex., Jackson, Miss., Shreveport, La., 
Birmingham, Ala., construction permits for 
5,630, 3,484, 278 ke., 400 w., and 15 w. on 
278 ke. 

KGQY, T. A. T. Maddux Air Lines, li- 
cense to cover construction permit for 393, 
414, 2,344 ke,, 100 w.; aeronautical service, 

WOA, Pan American Airways, Inc., North 

Beach, N. Y., construction permit for ad-_ 
ditional transmitter on 3,070, 5,690 kc., 100 
| 3 aeronautical service. — 
WTK, The Intercity Radio Telegraph Co. 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, renewa 
of coastal license for 410, 143, 5,525, 425, 
454, 165, 171, 4,116, 8,630 ke., 1 kw. 

Universal Air Lines, Inc., five new li- 
censes for aircraft on 5,600, 3,484, 3,106 ke., 
w. r 
Aeronautical Radio, Ine., Boston, Mass., 
and Newark, N. J., license to cover con- 
struction permit for 5,600, 3,238 ke., 400 w. 

Aeronautical Radio. Inc., Alameda, Calif., 
license to cover construction permit for 
3,460, 278, 3,070, 6,350, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 
400 w. 

Boeing Air Transport, Omaha, Nebr., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, modification of construction 
permit for change in location and extend 
completion date to Dec. 1, 1930. 

Baruchrome Corporation, portable, modi- 
fication of license for change in class 
service from experimental relay broadcast 
ing to relay broadcasting . 
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Indiana Denies | Living Standards Found Higher  |Shipping Pool 


Higher Rail Rates 


On Iron Articles 


Intrastate Schedules Pro- 
posed by Carriers Based 
On I. C. C. Orders Are Re- 
jected by State 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Oct. 9. 

“The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion has denied the proposal of the 
railroads to increase the rates on iron 
and steel articles, shipped in intrastate 
commerce within the State of Indiana. 
The intrastate rates proposed by the 
carriers were based upon the interstate 
rates approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on June 8, 1929, in 
its report and order on iron and steel 
articles—Rate Structure Investigation, 
Docket No. 17000, Part 6. 

“Proposed increased rates on iron and 
stg@cl, including commodity list and 
minimum weight found not justified,” 
the order of the State Commission 
stated. “No justification ‘is found for 
prescribing rates other than now in ef- 
fect with present commodity descrip- 
tion and minimum weight.” : 

The basis in authority for the Indiana 
ruling is in a 1929 Indiana statute which 
requires common carriers to present all 
ar to the State Commission in 
asWng increases in _ intrastate rates. 
The only evidence produced by the car- 
riers in the instant case, it was said, 
was the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Purpose of Rate Inquiry 

The General Rate Structure Investi- 
gation of the Commission, under which 
“it made its ruling of iron and steel rates, 
was instituted pursuant to the provisions 
of the Hgch-Smith joint congressional | 
resolution of 1925, which required the 
Commission to institute an investigation 
into the entire rate structure of the 
country with a view to ironing out in- 
equalities and discrepancies in the Na- 
tion’s rate structure, thereby removing 
discrimination, prejudice and preference. 

Examiner H. C. Faul, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who con- 
ducted the iron and steel phase of the 
investigation, explained that when the 
Comission issued its report in Docket 
No. 17000, Part 6, it asked the various 
State Commissions to cooperate with the 
Commission in readjusting the rates har- 
moniously. 

In this connection, the Commission’s | 
report stated: | 

“The relationship between interstate 
and intrastate rates is clearly within 
the scope of Docket No. 17000, Rate 
Structure Investigation, of which this 
proceeding is a part. This necessarily 
follows from the nature of the inves- 
tigation, and is specifically indicated in 
our order of Mar. 12, 1925, instituting 
the investigation pursuant to the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. * * * 

State Revision Needed 

XIt is obvious that a general revision 
of the rate structure along the broad 
lines herein prescribed can successfully 
accomplish its purpose only if the rates 
within the several States are at the 
same time subjected to such revision as 
may be necessary to bring them into 
a harmony with the interstate rates 


} 
' 


escribed.” 


On Good Roads, Mr. Hyde Says 


Money 


Spent on Highways of United States Have Effected 


Greater Savings, Delegates to International 
Road Conference Are Told 


It has been proved that the standard 
of living is higher, and the percentage 
of illiteracy is lower, along a good road 
than along a bad one, said the. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
in an address on Oct. 9 before the Sixth 
International Road Congress, meeting in 
Washington. 

Billions of dollars spent in the United 
States on highway development have ef- 
fected economies in far greater amounts 
in multiplied savings to motor traffic and 
collateral benefits to the people, the Sec- 
retary declared. He told the delegates 
from more than 60 countries that ““we 
want to use your roads just as we want 
you to use ours, not merely as a means 
of transportation but as highways to 
neighborliness and friendship.” The ad- 
dress follows in full ‘text: 

Detailed questions of technical com- 
plexity are not for primary considera- 
tion at this time. Such problems have 
occupied your attention during the last 
two days, They are important, and your 
joint study of them should have perma- 
nent and beneficial results, But such 
problems are only segments of the great 
program upon which our several nations 
have embarked. 

The final achievement of that program 
and the service it will render to civiliza- 
tion cannot be foreseen until long after 
it has been accomplished. Some fore- 
shadowing of that ultimate service can 
be seen in the results which are known 
to have flowed from road building efforts 
of the past, and from the results which 
are already flowing from our incomplete 
efforts in the present. 


Roman Roads Exemplify 
Value of Good Highways 


The classic example of the influence 
and the service rendered by roads is the 
great engineering ways of ancient me. 
The toil of millions went into their con- 
struction. Their cost is said to have 
wrecked the Roman treasury. So ephem- 
eral are even the greatest structures 
made from material things, that those 
roads are gone. Scarcely traceable rem- 
nants remain. 

Were they, then, a failure? Was all 
the human sweat and toil wasted. Let 
us not forget that a commerce vastly 
more valuable than traffic in silks and 
spices, wares and merchandise came over 
them. Roman law, Greek art and reli- 


gion spread ot over them and have thus 


come down to us. These are gains that 


are imperishable and beyond price. Thus | 


do the intangible values outrun in perma- 
nency the tangible works which give 
those values currency. 


On economic grounds alone, all the} 
billions which we are paying out for} 


hard surfaced roads in this country are 
justified. Bad roads represent a contin- 
ual drain upon the resources of the peo- 
ple. Every mud hole in the road, every 
ditch across the road, represents just 
one more strain or shock upon the vehi- 
cle, whether wagon, buggy or automobile. 
Every such mud hole, ditch, or ledge re- 
quires just that much more energy, 
whether of horses or gasoline to sur- 
mount it. Every such obstacle does to 
that extent cause loss of time and im- 
pede progress. Every such obstruction 
is to that extent a never ending expense 
in repairs, wasted energy and time. 


he rates laid down by the Commis-|A careful and conservative estimate of 


sion’ because effective on May 20, 1930, 
but the States of Indiana and Illinois 
issued orders suspending the intrastate 
rates proposed by the railroads in con- 
formity with the interstate rates pro- 
posed bythe Commission. The action 
of the Indiana Commission in denying 
Se carriers’ intrastate schedules, is the 

‘first step taken by the States in opposi- 
tion to the plan laid down by the Com- 
mission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission , 


has no authority to prescribe intrastate 
rates, unless under section 18 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the carriers 
can show that intrastate rates result in 
discrimination against interstate com, 
merce, Examiner Faul stated. 

Usual Procedure of Carriers 

Paragraph 4 of section 13 says in 
part: “Whenever in any such investiga- 
tion the Commission (Interstate Com- 
merce Commission) after full hearing, 
finds that any such rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation or practice 
causes any undue or unreasonable advan- 
tage, preference or prejudice as between 
persons or localities in intrastate com- 
merce on the one hand and interstate or 
foreign commerce on the other hand, or 
any undue, unreasonable, or unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate or foreign 
commerce, which is hereby forbidden and 
declared to be unlawful, it shall prescribe 
the rate, fare, or charge, or the maxi- 
mum or minimum, thereafter to be 
charged, and the classification, regulation 
or practice thereafter to be observed, in 
such manner as, in its judgment, will 
remove such advantage, preference, 
prejudice and discrimination. 

“Such rates, fares, charges, classifica- | 
tions, regulations and practices shall be 
observed while in effect by the carriers 
patties to such proceedings affected 
thereby, the law of the State or the de- | 
cision or order of any State authority to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Ia cases similar to the instant one, 
where lower rates will apply intrastate 
than in the case of interstate traffic on 
the same commodities, it is usual pro- 
cedure for the carriers to file a com- 
plaint under section 13 of the act charg- 
ing discrimination against interstate 
commerce and preference of intrastate 
commerce, 





Shipping Board Completes 
Changes in Gulf Services 


The Shipping Board on Oct. 8 approved 
the recommendation of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation that the combined 
Mediterranean services now being oper- 
ated as the Dixie Mediterranean Line and 
the Texas Mediterranean Line be allo- 
cated to the Dixie Steamship Company 
of New Orleans, under a lump sum agree- 
ment, and that 50 per cent participation 
in the services be given to the Tampa 
Inter-Ocean Steamship Company, owners 
of the Gulf West Mediterranean Line. 

The service is to be known as the Gulf 
Mediterranean Line. The operator is to 
assume the cost of all repairs up to $2,- 
000 per voyage. This rearrangement of 
these lines and assignment completes the 
reorganization of the Shipping Board 
services in the Gulf region, contemplated 
to put the whole operation on a more 
ec ee and practical basis. 

4 ued by U. S. Shipping Board.) 


| the cost of bad roads to automobile own- 


ers alone, not including losses of time, 
is much greater than the cost of main- 
tenance of good roads. 


Nor can the value of good roads, or| 


the losses due to bad roads, be expressed 
in money. Like all other good things, 
hard-surfaced roads have immense col- 
lateral values. Collateral advantages 
and intangible values spring up around 
every useful enterprise. 


its truth. 
Transportation Found 


| Benefit to Education 


Good roads answer the needs of hu- 
manity for one of the three essentials 
of organized society—food, shelter, and 
transportation. And they serve all three. 
Good roads are lines of easy transporta- 
tion and communication. They relieve 
the tedium and isolation of the country, 
and offer the blessings of rural life to 
the city worker. They form lines for 
the development of community inter- 
est. They foster and create cmmunity 
development; bring educational and rec- 
reational values to dwellers in the city 
and country alike; develop national and 
State patriotism. It has been shown 
that the standard of living is higher 
along a good road than it is along a 
bad one. It has been proved that_ the 
percentage of illiteracy is lower along 
a good road than it is along a bad one. 

Who can measure in mere money the 
actual worth of these collateral and in- 
tangible values of a Nation State-wide 
system of hard-surfaced roads? What 
figure is large enough? I am not insen- 
sible of the force and weight of the 
purely practical argument based on the 
reduction of the cost of hauling a ton 
per mile, The road program is_ triply 
justified upon this basis alone Never- 
theless, the road program never looms 
so large, or seems so imgertant to me 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I.C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on Oct. 9 made public decisions in_ rate | 


cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 20989.—City of Crawfordsville  v, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
Upon further hearing, amount of repara- 
tion due complainant under the rate on bi- 
tuminous coal, im carloads, from Oakwood, 
Ill, to Crawfordsville, Ind. found unrea- 
sonable in origimal report, 1571. C. C. 87, 
determined. Appropriate order entered. 

No. 22113 and _ Related Cases.—South 
Georgia Traffic Bureau for and on Behalf of 
Beechwood Band Mill Company v. Seaboard 
Air Line Railway. Rates on hardwood logs, 
in carloads, from certain points in Ala- 
bama to Cordele, Ga,, found unreasonable 
and certain shipments found misrouted. 
Reasonable rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded, F 

No, 22146.—Charles Lewis Lockwood v. 
Atchison, Topeka _ & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany et al. Class rates charged Om car- 
load and less-than-carload shipments of 
various commodities between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo., on the one hand and 
points in Oklahoma on the other found ap- 
plicable and not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful, Complaint dismissed. 


To this rule} 
there are no exceptions, and good roads | 
form a particularly happy illustration of | 


as it does when I reflect that along 
the national system of all-weather roads 
will inevitably cluster community cen- 
ters, with greater churches and better 
schools; and that the, roads themselves 
will be arteries of communication and 
transportation carrying the blessings of 
education and of uplift to the remotest 
corner of the Nation; offering equality 
of opportunity to the humblest dweller 
in the land. 

The Nation is close knit, hs greater 
solidarity and broader interests in com- 
mon because of the development of our 
road system. ‘The realization of these 
great social amd _ political benefits has 
caused our people enthusiastically to sup- 
port our vast program of road construc- 
tion. Upon it, we have spent in re- 
cent years billions upon billions of dol- 
lars. Our people do not need to be told 
that good roads pay. They no longer 
ask themselves whether they can afford 
to have them. They know by actual ex- 
perience that they can not afford to be 
without them; that they simply could 
not live their lives as they want to live 
them were it mot for the constant, in- 
timate services of the motor vehicle and 
the road. 


Costs and Advantages 


Carefully Measured 


Yet I would not have you think that 
we are plunging blindly and recklessly 
into a huge expenditure without regard 
to the economic consequences. On the 
contrary we have very carefully counted 
the cost in cold dollars and cents and 
measured the benefits against those costs. 
On that stern and unyielding basis alone 
the revenue we have appropriated to 
road improvement purposes is not spent 
but invested. ‘The actual monetary gain 
j}is greater than the cost. The multiplied 
savings effected by the operators of our 
26,000,000 motor vehicles as a result of 
the improvement of the roads exceeds by 
a very handsome margin the cost of the 
improvement. We are putting road im- 
provements and motor vehicles to a very 
thorough test im the United States. Our 
experience with both has already been 
extensive and I think conclusive. Both 
have taken their places as national bless- 
ingdy which we can not afford to do 
without. 


We of the United States not only ac- 
knowledge the debt we owe to our” high- 
ways, but as well to those who have 
built them. We assess at their full value 
the service of those who have provided 
motor-driven wehicles which made those 
| highways both necessary and desirable 
|and which have in turn stimulated the 
motor industry to produce the millions 
of cars which mow throng them. We 
realize the importance of the more inti- 
mate contacts of our people one with an- 
other, throughout the length and breadth 
of our land which those roads have made 
possible. We see and understamd the 
quickening processes of industry and 
commerce Which they have facilitated, 
and we honor the engineering skill and 
talent which have gone into their con- 
| struction. 


Good roads have also an international 
implication. They are latch-strings of 
| hospitality hung out for visitors to freely 
enter our house. In this spirit we offer 
you not only the lessons of our expe- 
rience, but the use of the roads we have 
built. We wish you complete success 
with your own road program. We want 
to use your roads just as we want you 
to use oufs—mnot merely asa means of 
transportation but as highways to neigh- 
| borliness and friendship. 


| 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct.9 made public the folowing com- 
plaints filed with it relative to rates: 


No, 23874.—W atters-Tongue Lumber Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., v. Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. Against a combination rate of 
38% cents on shipments of lumber, from 
Cottonton, Ala., to Richmond, Va.. as un- 
just and unreasonable. 

No, 23875.—The Norwalk Roofing Com- 
pany, Norwalk, Conn., v. The New York, 
New Haven and Hartford. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on shipments of roofing 
slag, carloads, from Reading, Pa. 


No, 23876.—W. P. Brown and Sons Lum- 
ber Company, Ine., Louisville, Ky.. v. The 
Mobile and Gulf Railroad, Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on shipments of rough, 
untreated pine telephone poles, from Steen, 
Miss, to Brownville, Ala, to the extent 
they exceed 834 cents. 


No, 23877—Paducah Box and Basket 
Company, Paducah, Ky., v, Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy. Against rates on ship- 
ments of fruit and vegetable packages from 
Paducah, Ky., to points in Missouri and 
Arkansas, as unjust and unreasonable. 


No, 23871.—Monmouth County Farmers 
Exchange, New Jersey, v. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
acidulated, dissolved and/or ground phos- 
phate rock, amd muriate of potash, from 
Philadelphia to Freehold, Hightstowm, Rob- 
binsvill Crambury and Englishtown, to 
the extent they may exceed rates for sim- 
| ilar distances established by the Commis- 
sion, ' 

No, 23872.— United Paperboard Company, 
Inc., New York, v. The Minneapolis and St. 
Louis Railroad. Against a rate of 90 cents 
from Peoria, and 84 cents from Mount 
Carmel, rates based on aggregates of in- 
termediates, Om shipments of strawboard 
to Laredo, Tex., for export, as unjust, un- 
reasonable, inapplicable and excessive. 


No. 23873.—O. A. Ritter Coal Company, 
etc., Milwaukee, v. The Baltimore and Ohio, 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal, from 
| points on the Chesapeake and Ohio and the 
Kanawha Central in West Virginia, to 
Joliet, Ill, recomsigned to points in Illinois, 
|Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minne- 
isota and Wisconsin. 

No, 23878.—Meeetzler & Sons, inc.. Decatur, 
Ill, v. Railway Express Agency, Ine., of 
New York. Against a minimum weight of 
17,000 pounds per carload on strawberries 
in pint crates, as unjust, unreasonable and 
excesive in so far as it is impossible to 
load the required minimum without damage 
to contents. 

No, 23879.——Republic 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind, v. New Orleans 
land Lower Coast Railroad. Inapplicable 
and illegal charges on shipments of creo- 
soted lumber from New Orleans, Alliance 
and Jesuit Bemd, La., on lumber originating 
at Mobile. 

No, 23880.—J. S. Cosden, Inc., Ft. Worth, 
Tex., v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad. Excessive, unlawful rates 
on shipments of pipe and oil wadh puppiics 
between points in Texas and points im South 
Dakota. ) 


Creosoting Com- 
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Of Two to Four Years Service| Affords Farmer 


Federal Board Naval Craft Is Now Over Six Years Old and Has Had Over 
2,500 Hours F Lying Time, According to Report 
By Inspection Board 


Four Other Agreements 
Sanctioned, Including One 
‘On Rates From Gulf 
Ports East 


A pooling agreement by four compa- 
nies on shipping of cargo northbound and 
southbound between North Atlantic ports 
and Cartagena and Puerto Colombia has 
been approved by the Shipping Board, 
the Board announced Oct. 9. The com- 
panies participating in the agreement in- 
clude the Colombian Steamship Co., the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co, the Pan- 
ama Mail Steamship Co., and the United 
Fruit Co. 

Four other shipping agreements ap- 
proved by the Board were announced at 
the same time. The statement of “the 
Board listing the five agreements follows 
in full text: * 

1359, East Coast Colombian Pooling 
Agreement: By the terms of the agree- 
ment the Colombian Steamship Co., Pan- 
ama Mail Steamship Co.and United 
Fruit Co. agree to pool freight earnings 
in excess of $3 per ton of 1,000 kilos 
(2,204.6 pounds) on general cargo north- 
bound and southbound between New 
York and other North Atlantic ports and 
Cartagena and Puerto Colombia. The 
term “general cargo” is not to include 
perishable cargo, handled in refrigerated 
space, or mail. 


Distribution of the pool is to be made} 


annually on the following basis: South- 
bound general cargo other than for ac- 
count of Amdean National Corp. and 
Tropical Oil Co., to be apportioned 70 
per cent to the Colombian Steamship Co. 
and United Fruit Co., 12 per cent to Pa- 
cific Steam Navigation Co. and 18 per 
cent to Panama Mail. Northbound gen- 
eral cargo is to be apportioned TO per 
cent to Colombian and United Fruit, 10 
per cent to Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
and 20 per cent to Panama Mail. Earn- 
ings on cargo for account of the Andean 
National Corp. or Tropical Oil Co., as 
well as other cargo comprising similar 
movements, exceeding 5,000 kilo toms per 
year, are to be apportioned 58 2/3 per 
cent to Colombian and United Fruit, 
29 1/3qper cent to Panama Mail and 12 
per cent to Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 

The percemtages accruing to Colom- 
bian Steamship Co. and United Fruit Co. 
are to be diwided between them in ac- 
cordance with pooling agreement ap- 
proved by the Board May 28,1930. Dif- 
ferences in the apportionment of the 
earnings on southbound and northbound 
cargo as between the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Co. amd Panama Mail Steamship 
Co., as well as the differences in appor- 
tionment of earnings on cargo for ac- 
count of Andean National Corp. and Trop- 
ical Oil Co., are explained to the Bureau 
as being based upon the proportion in 
which such cargo has been carried in 
the past by the different lines. 


Disputes tamder the agreement are to 
be adjusted by arbitration. The agree- 
ment is for a period of five years from 
date of approval by Board with option 
of renewal for additional period of five 
years upon written notice by all parties 
six months prior to expiration date. Any 
party may withdraw upon six months’ 
written notice, such withdrawal not to 
become effective, however, until begin- 
ning of the next pool period following 
expiration of such six months’ notice. 
The parties agree that in event of sale 
or transfer of their respective limes the 
purchaser or assignee thereof is to be re- 
quired to become a party to the agree- 
ment. 

1360, Hamsa Line, Cosulich Line and 
North German Lloyd: Agreement to 
maintain uniform rates of freight on 
through shipments of all commodities 
from Gulf ports to Malta, Levant, Black 
Sea, Red Sea and Indian ports, with 
transhipment at Bremen, Hamburg, 
Trieste or other ports of call of the par- 
ticipating carriers. Any other carrier 
operating vessels regularly in the trade 
may become a party to the agreement by 
undertaking to be bound by all of the 
provisions thereof. 

1361, Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., with Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Company: Through billing ar- 
rangement covering carload shipments 
of canned goods, dried fruit, dried beans 
and dried peas on through bills of lading 
from Pacific coast ports of call of 


|Luckenbach to Miami and West Palm 


Beach, Fla., with transhipment at Phila- 
delphia. Through rates are to be the 
combination of the local rates of the 
participating carriers, each of which is 
to absorb one-half the cost of tranship- 
ment. 

1862, Lueckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., with American Merchant Lines: 
Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, 
high density cotton, apricot kernels, 
honey and dried beans from Pacific coast 
ports to London, with transhipment at 
New York. Through rates are to be 
based upon direct line conference rates 
subject to minimum bill of lading charge 
of $10. Through rates are to be appor- 
tioned and cost of transhipment is to be 
assumed by the lines in equal proportion, 

1368, Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., with United States Lines: Arrange- 
ment covering through shipments of 
designated commodities from Pacific 
coast ports to Southampton and Ham- 
burg, with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates Of the Pacific coast-E-uropean 
conference, subject to minimum bill of 
lading charge of $10, and are to be ap- 
portioned equally between the lines, each 
of which is to assume one-half the cost 
of transhipment. 


Airplanés Used to Patrol 
Alaskan Salmon Fisheries 


[Coretinued from Page 1.] 

cently, Mr. O’Malley stated, a man from 
a vessel of the Bureau while on this work 
became lost. The next day an airplane 
was dispatched from Ketchikan, about 
200 miles away, and began a thorough 
search of the region where he disap- 
peared. Fortunately, he was able to find 
his way back to salt water soon after 
the plane began the search. The value 
of planes wnder such circumstances can 
not be overestimated. 

In British Columbia sea planes have 
been used for a number of years very 
successfully in patrolling the salmon fish- 
ing grounds. Conditions as to methods 
of operation and character of the coun- 
try are Similar to the situation in south- 
eastern Alaska. The further use of air- 
planes in Alaska is contemplated as ne- 
cessity therefor demands. 


In accordance with directioms from the 
Chief of Naval Operations dated Nov. 
16, 1929, the Navy Department’s Board 
of Inspection and Survey has completed 
a thorough material inspection of the 
‘Navy’s nonmilitary dirigible, 8. 8. 
“Los Angeles,” and has rendered its 
report. ° 

The investigation was made in order 
to determine the material conditions of 
the airship, to investigate the rate of 
deterioration of her structure, and, if 
practicable, to recommend a date upon 
which, in the opinion of the Board, opera- 
tion of the airship should cease by rea- 
son of the reduction in stremgth due to 
such corrosion. 

The Board sought and received valu- 
able advice and assistance from the fol- 
lowing sources outside the maval estab- 
lishment: Dr. Karl Arnsteim, Goodyear 
| Zeppelin Corporation; Dr. Ludwig Duerr, 
|Liuftschiffbau Zeppelin; B. J. Schnitzer, 
Karl Huerttle, Goodyear Zeppelin Cor- 
poration; Dr. L. B, Tuckerman, Dr. H. 
C. Rawdon, Bureau of Standards; C. F. 
Nagel, Aluminum Company of America, 


The Board report states: “The U.S. 8. 
‘Los Angeles’ represents a unique sit- 
uation in many respects, imecluding her 
foreign origin, the manner Of her acqui- 
sition, her incorporation into the Naval 
Service as a ‘vessel’ in commission, and 


ship in the Navy today. She is the only 
aircraft that is placed on a ‘comnis- 
sioned’ status. Her material cognizance, 
except for radio equipment, is almost 
wholly under the Bureau of Aeronautics, 


Longest Useful Life 
Of Any Rigid Airship 

“The ‘Los Angeles’ is mow over 6 
jyears old and has had over 2,500 hours 
underway, representing over 110,000 air 
miles, and in addition has operated about 
1,200 hours at mooring masts. This rep- 
resents a longer useful life than that of 
any rigid airship known to date. 

. “Her material history has been va- 
ried. Recognizing the experimental na- 
ture of airship matters, the Bureau of 
Aeronautics has not hesitated to author- 
ize experimental installatioms when it 
appeared that valuable lessoms would be 
learned. The Bureau of Aeronautics has 
adopted a liberal attitude om minor mod- 
ification made locally by the ship’s per- 
sonnel or by the Naval Air Station, 
|Lakehurst. As a result the airship to- 
day contains a number of departures 
from the original plans so far as relates 
to interior arrangements, equipment, 
ete. A natural result of this is that the 
dead weight of the airship is more than 
at the time of her delivery. The use 
of helium instead of hydrogen reduces 
the total lift of the airship; therefore 
the useful load is less and performance 
reduced. 

“The Bureau of Aeronautics, following 
the analogy of surface vessels, has re- 
quired the “Los Angeles?” to submit 
quarterly a ‘Hull Board Report,’ which 
is really a statement of the material 
condition of the ship as foumd by a board 
of three officers attached to the ship. 
Every effort has been made to prevent 
these reports from becoming perfunc- 
tory and routine, and it is believed these 
quarterly inspections have been useful 
and the reports informative. 


Attention Centered ore Hull 


Structure and Power Plant 


“The Board has not particularly con- 
cerned itself with considering matters 
of detail, such as interior arrangements, 
overhaul or replacement of minor items 
of installation and equipment. These are 
all being satisfactorily handled under the 
experimental status of the airship. Rather 
the Board -has devoted attention more 
particularly to larger matters which have 
a direct bearing on the integrity of huil 
structure and power plant and thus af- 
fect the life of the airship. 

“The Board finds it impracticable to 
predict accurately and with definiteness 
|what the future life of the airship m 
|be. Present condition is good and if the 
airship is operated in the careful manner| 
which has governed operations in the 
| past, few years, and if inspections are 
jcontinuously and carefully made by quali- 
fied personnel, the Board sees no reason 
why the airship should not, be continued 
in service for two to four -years longer. 
. “Asa corollary to the above, the Board 
is recommending obtaining annually or 
more frequently as circumstances show 
the desirability thereof, data which will 
throw light on the material condition of 
the airship, and should such data at any 
time throw suspicion on the structural 
integrity of the airship, the matter will 
be referred promptly to the Department 
with appropriate recommendations. 


Destruction Throughe Tests 
Are Also Being Considered 


“Assuming the airship will continue in 
service for several years, the Board con- 
siders that the most useful purpose 
which the airship can finally serve is to 
destroy her through tests designed to 
yield data on devices for mechanically 
handling, landing, and mooring airships. 
The Board makes no suggestions at this 
time as to nature of such tests, but be- 
lieves a real service to the art of airship 
design, Construction and operation can 
be served through eventually conducting 
destruction tests on the OU. S. S, ‘Los 
Angeles.’ ”” 

“An analysis of technical data submit- 
ted resulted in detailed xecommenda- 
tions by the Board for the care of head 
wires, Shear wires, gas cell netting wires, 
outer cover, major and minor controls, 
car suspensions, structure, gas cells, 
tanks, ballast system, emgines, radio, 
navigational and flying instruments, and 
lighting. 

The Board concludes its report with: 





the fact that she is the only rigid air-| 


tudinal three and one-half at least once 
a year. 

“Continue practice of cleaning and var- 
nishimg structureasnew areas become 
available. 


‘Continue practice of sampling lat- 
tices eamd channels at intervals of about 
one year. Test these samples; com- 
are with previous samples; and en- 
eavozx to determine progressive deterio- 
ratiom in structural members. 

“Keep careful check om shear wiring 
and replace any broken ‘wires immedi- 
ately. 

“Temsions in head wires are not sym- 
metrically distributed, but this uneven 


distribution does not appear serious.; 


Watch behavior of head -wires. Replace 
any broken wires promptly. Report any 
increase in rate of wire breakage or any 
peculiar circumstances connected with 
breakage. 


“At a convenient and early date con- 
duct ew test in the shed, with a deflated 
cell adjacent to a cell completely full 
without superpressure. Take tensions in 
ead -~wires and submit report for theo- 
retical analysis. 


Corr-ections Advised 


Wherever Found Needed 


“As opportunity offers correct the con- 
ditiom of gas cell wire and cord nettings, 
especially as regards the items of bulg- 
ing outwards above longitudinal No. 3, 
and cutting through eyelets near the 
equator of the airship. ; 

“Instruct personnel to be more care- 
ful im regard to damaging structure dur- 
ing routine inspections. 

“Replace German outer cover as in- 
spection discloses that a particular sec- 
tion requires renewal. 


“Operate each engine at full power for 


at least four hours during each quarter; | 


obserwe performance; record data. 


“Im the evolution of mmechanical han- 
dling arrangements, care and judgment 
must be used in order to avoid over- 
stressing the airship. No rules can be 
laid Gown for this, but there must be a 
thorough understanding on the part of all 
concerned as to what stresses the airship 
can withstand. 


“Im view of the unique situation with 
reference to this airship, her experi- 
mental status, the almost total lack of 
precedent to guide in appraising the con- 
ditiorr of materials and equipment used 
in new ways and under mew conditions, it 
is comsidered important that officers spe- 
cially trained along material lines be 
inciuded in the airships”? complement. 

“At the end of one year, i. e., Mar. 31, 
1931, and annually thereafter, revise or 
bring up to date by supplementary data, 
the statistical data submitted to this 
Board and resuomit to Board of Inspec- 
tion and Survey for review. This recom- 
mendation amounts to making the quar- 
terly material report for the quarter end- 
ing Mar. 31, 1931,a more comprehensive 
report than for thé other three quarters, 
and requires it to include statistical and 
other material data covering the pre- 
ceding 12 months. By so doing, material 
records will be more complete; the ma- 
terial conditions of the airship more 
easily appraised; and a better forecast 
made as to the probable future life of the 
airship.” 

The report is signed by the following 
members of the Board of Inspection and 
Survey: Rear Admiral Sumner E. W. 
Kittelle, president; Captain Henry T. 
Wright, Construction Corps; Lieutenant 
Commander Vincent A. Clarke, Jr.; Lieu- 
tenamt Thomas P. Jeter, Lieutenant 
George C. Calnan, Construction Corps. 


Buslt in Germany Under 
American Supervision 


The history of the ““Iuos Angeles” fol- 
lows: 

In connection with German repara- 
tions, negotiations were undertaken 
through the State Department in 1921 
for the construction of a Zeppelin at the 
works of the Zeppelin Company for the 
United States Government. These nego- 
tiations were carried on through diplo- 
matic channels involving the council of 
ambassadors, were brought. to a success- 
ful conclusion, and the necessary con- 
tracts signed whereby the German Gov- 
ernment agreed to build a 170,000 cubic 
meter Zeppelin rigid airship and to de- 
liver the ship to the United States Navy 
at Lakehurst, N. J.. by a German crew. 
This ship was designated the “ZR-3” by 
our Wavy and “LZ-126”? by the Zeppelin 
Company, the latter designation signify- 


ing the one hundred and twenty-sixth | 


Zeppelin airship. 
It was arranged that the design and 


| construction of the “ZR-3” was to bé car- 


ried out under the inspection and subject 
to the approval of a United States Navy 
inspector, with offices at the plant of the 
Zeppelin Company at Friedrichshafen, 
and Commander Garland Fulton was sent 
to Germany as the Navy’s inspector. 

The “ZR-3” was completed in Septem- 
ber, 1924, and, after several successful 
trial flights, was flowm across the At- 
lantic by a German crew under the com- 
mand of Dr. Hugo Eckener of the Zep- 
pelim Company. 

The ship arrived at Lakehurst on Oct. 
15, 1924, having made a. trip from Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, a distance of 5,066 
miles, in approximately 81 hours. On 
Nov. 25, 1924, the ship was flown to 
Washington and christened “Los An- 
geles”’ by Mrs. Coolidge. 


radio ‘fans 





Recommendations Made 
To Increase Useful Life 


“The Board submits the following spe- 
cific recommendations Which it is 
lieved will tend to increase the useful 
life of the airship and to permit accumu- 
lation of data that will permit that use- 
ful life to be appraised more accurately. 

“Recommendations: Maximum airspeed 
of ship should be limited to 60 knots, 

“The price of a successful airship is 
careful imspection and comtinued atten- 
tion to material upkeep, amd these points 
are particularly importamt as the air- 
ship’s age increases. Comtinue present 
practices im these respects. It is believed 
that the age of the ship necessitates 
a partial removal of the outer cover and 
an inspection of at least a representative 
area of the hull of the ship above longi- 
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Market Contaet 


Mail Service Found Effec- 
tive in ‘Bringing City to 
Country,’ Post Office De- 
partment States » 


The rural mail service has done as 
much towards bringing about the estab- 
lishment of closer contact between the 
farmer and his markets as has any other 
single instrumentality, according to in- 
formation just made available by the 
Post Office Department. 

‘The following additional information 
was made available by the Department: 

INo other agency has done more than 
the rural mail service towards “bring- 
ing the city to the country,” or has been 
as effective in establishing closer con-' 
tacts between the farmer and his mar- 
kets. It has been the most important 
factor in making agriculture an exacting 
business. 


_ Twenty-nine years ago the farmer and 
his wife and children led an existence of 
almost complete isolation, living upon 
widely scattered farms, some of them 
miles apart. They had comparatively 
little communication with their neighbors 
or the outside world, except that derived 
from weekly trips to the adjacent village. 
More often than not the farmer lost a 
full day’s work and his crops were neg- 
lected in order to obtain expected mail 
at the village post office. , 


_ In those days the farmers’ mail con- 
sisted largely of communications from 
relatives and friends. To day the daily 
mail includes, usually on the very date 
of publication, the metropolitan newspa-< 
per, containing market reports and agri- 


|cultural news; the weekly and monthly 


farm journals and magazines, and busi- 
ness letters from the village merchant 
and establishments im the distant city. 
All of these are now brought to his door 
or to the box afew yards away. 

‘The rural carrier is the farmer’s agent. 
Through him he conducts transactions 
for the sale of his livestock, grain and 
other farm produce. From him he buys 
stamps and pays his bills by postal 
money order. The letter carrier is the 
medium that has tramsformed the once 
secluded habitant of the rural district 
into a cosmopolitan citizen, conversant 
with current affairs. 


Employment Drops 
On (lass I Railways 


I. C. C. Says Data of 161 
Roads Show July p Be 
Lowest in Year 


Employment on Class I railroads is 
the lowest in 12 months, according to a 
report made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission based on the July 
employment statistics of 161 Class I line- 
haul railways. During July, 1930, the 
report indicated, a total of 1,531,711 em- 
ployes were paid a compensation of $217,={ 
885,133, as contrasted with 1,564,277 em- 
Ployes receiving $218,044,256 in June, 
and 1,744,896 employes paid $254,894,891 
during July, 1929. 

The employment showing for July, 
1930, is lowest of any month as far ba 
as _ July last year, although February of- 
this year showed the smallest pay roll. 
The Comnission’s tabulation of number’ 
of employes (a) and total compensation 
(b) follows: 


July, 1929 
August, 1929 
September, 1929 ... 
October, 1929 
November, 1929 .... 
December, 1929 .... 
January, 1930 ..... 
February, 1930 .... 
March, 1930 
April, 1930 .... 
May, 1930 .. 
June, 1930 
July, 1930 ...... 


B 
$254,894,891 
259,985,334 
248,012,305 
263,661,353 
240,797,028 
234,081,322 
233,267,945 
213,198,615 
227,066,435 
225,760,235 
229,628,656 
218,044,256 
217,885,133 


Railroad Will Assume 


Bonds of Mine Concern 

The Pittsburgh & Shawmut Railroad 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume obli- 
fation and liability, under an agreement 
of indemnity, in respect of $500,000 of 
Allegheny River Mining Company first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, and of that 
company’s obligation as accommodation 
maker of a proposed demand note for’ 
$1,000,000, it has just been announced by 
report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8392. 

The railroad also was permitted to as- 
sume obligation and liability, as indorser,. 
of two notes, one for $600,588 issued by 
the Allegheny River Mining Company 
and the other for $322,000 issued by John 
D. Dickson, receiver of the Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern Railroad. 

The P. & S. will pledge the bonds, the 
two notes last mentioned, and $1,000,000 
of its first mortgage 5 per cent sinking- 
fund go'l bonds as collateral security for 
the proposed demand note. 

Certain parts of the road’s application: 
seeking authority to issue the propo 
demand note, to borrow bonds, and to eg~ 
ecute an instrument of assignment, were 
dismissed by the Commission. 


A 
1,744,896 
1,759,553 
1,747,816 
1,749,859 
1,681,027 
1,605,085 
1,561,035 
1,544,317 
1,546,663 
. 1,572,566 
- 1,601,485 

1,564,277 
. 1,531,711 
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& ‘Federal 
Railroads Pay 
$19,862,474 on 

~ Federal Loans 


Payments on Obligations to 
Government During Last 
Fiscal Year, Announced 
By Treasury 


Railroads of the country whose securi- 
ties are held by the Department of the 
Treasury on loans made under section 
210 of the Transportation’ Act paid otf 
$19,862,474 of their debt during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1930, accord- 
ing to figures compiled and made public 
by the Treasury in course of its prep- 
arations for an annual report to Con- 
gress. 

The records show that a total of $49,- 


held by the Treasury when the current 
fiscal year opened July 1, compared with 
$69,261,448 owned a year earlier on ob- 
ligations acquired under section 210. 
There was no change in the approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 in securities which 
were acquired under section 207, 

Many of the carriers, although in re- 
ceivership or owing what the Treasury 
describes as small amounts, have been 
making payments on their obligation. 
Some of them are in default and have 
been over a period of years according 
to an oral explanation in behalf of the 
Department, but arrangements are being 
worked out from time to time whereby 


the Department is recovering some of 


the delinquent amounts. 


Half Not Yet Due 


More than half of the amount bor- 
rowed by the carriers under section 210 
and still outstanding is not yet due, ac- 
cording to the records which show that 
the Boston and Maine, the Seaboard Air 
Line and its subsidiaries, the Chicago ana 
Western Indiana and the National Rail- 
way Service Corporation are not com- 
mitted to pay off their loans at this 
time. The Treasury holds about $13,- 
940,000. of Boston and Maine securities 
which mature serially in the fiscal years 
1932, 1934 and 1935 and the $6,500,000 
securities of the Chicago and Western 
Indiana do not mature until the fiscal 
year 1935. 


Seaboard securities totalling $16,445,- 
000 mature in the fiscal year 1935, while 
the $2,502,000 of National Railway Serv- 
_ bonds are due in 1936, the records 
show. 


The Treasury’s review listed the fol- 
lowing holdings of obligations acquired 
under section 207 on July 1: 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Co., $3,207,000; Kansas, Oklahoma 
& Gulf Railway Co., $212,300; Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis Railroad Co., $1,250,000; 
Washington, Brandywine & Point Lookout 
Railroad Co., $50,000; Waterloo, Cedar Falls 
& Northern Railway Co., $500,00° Total, 
$5,219,300. 


The following securities, acquired un- 


der section 210, were listed by the De- | Investments—total ....cccceccccccccccsccsccccsacs 


partment as among its assets: 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad 
Corporation, $165,250; Arkansas Harbor 
Terminal Railway, $45,693.17; Boston & 
Maine Railroad, $13,943,000; Charles City 
Western Railway Co., $140,000; Chicago & 
Western Indiana Railroad Co., $6,510,000; 
Des Moines & Central Iowa Railroad, for- 
merly the Inter-Urban Railway Co., $633,- 
500; Fernwood, Columbia & Gulf Railroad 
Co., $20,000; Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern Railroad Co., $200,000; Gaines- 
ville & Northwestern Railroad Co., $75,000; 
Georgia & Florida Railway, Receivers of, 
$792,000; Greene County Railroad Co., $6,- 
000; Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., 
$1,382,000; Missouri & North Arkansas Rail- 
way Co., $3,500,000; National Railway 
Service Corporation, $2,502,387.10; Salt Lake 
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Treasury Operations 


Financial ‘Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


As of 
| ‘The daily average volume of Federal 
Reserve Bank credit outstanding during 
the week ending Oct. 8, as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Banks and made 


public Oct. 9 by the Federal Reserve} 
Board, was $1,041,000,000; an increase 
| of $29,000,000 compared with the pre- 


ceding week and a decrease of som 
| 


000 compared with the corresponding 
week in 1929. 


On Oct. 8 total reserve bank credit. 


{amounted to $1,012,000,000, an increase | 
of $2,000,000 for the week. This increase | 
corresponds with an increase of $14,000,-| 
000 in member bank reserve balances, | 
offset in part by a decline of $5,000,000! 
in money ‘in circulation and increases of | 


RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


| Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 


| Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
$98,974 in railroad obligations still was| Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


UNL OM BOWNETOD, 6 cceccccnccce cous eeeeceses 


Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 


; Secured by United States Government obligations 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government secu 

Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates and bills . 


Other securities 


| Due from foreign banks ........ 
SE eae eece 
Federal reserve notes of 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


ee eeeveese 


} 
| Total resources 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account 
Government 
TE WEE 5 on Cucwees ewecbeeveciccsecies 
Other deposits ......... Cerecccccvoccveccs 


Total deposits 


ee eeeeeseseree 


REE. SE DE 6655s gcedy ed scbivececoestee . 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 


serve note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills pure 
correspondents 





1930, and Oct. 9, 1929, the figures being i 


NEW YORK 
| Loans and investments—total ......... 


| 


Loans—total ecccccccccccccccs 
j ON Securities ...cceccececcccccecccereees 
| All other ........ ccccwoceccccccccscoccces 


| United States Government securities ..... 
ther securities 


Reserve with Federal reserve bank ....cceccesses 


Cash in vault ........-. Sicedeccdeseces cece 


Net demand deposits ....cseccccsecsccsescesccces 


Time deposits ....... ee eeececececceeceseces 
Government deposits ....ccosccccesseeee eee 
Due from banks 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .... 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account ° 
For account of out-of-town banks .. 
For account of others 


& Utah Railroad Co., $872,600; Seaboard ; 


Air Line Railway Co., $14,443,887.84; Sea- 
board Bay Line Co., $2,002,000; Shearwood 
Railway Co., $11,906.76; Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western Railroad Co., Receiver of, $278,- 
000; Virginia Blue Ridge Railway Co., $106,- 
000; Virginia Southern Railroad Co., $38,- 
000; Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern 
Railway Co., $1,260,000; Wichita, Northwest- 
em Railway Co., $381,750; Wilmington, 


Brunswick & Southern Railroad Co., $90,- | 


000. Total $49,398,974.87. 


Properties of Utility 
Described at Inquiry 


Accountant Gives Version of 
Transactions Involved 


[Continued from Page 8.]} 
tional Power & Light Company $2,577,- 
000 plus. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were these loans and notes paid 
up during 1926, or most of it? 

A. All but $350,000. 

Q. And it remained at that figure for 
1927 and 1928, did it? 

A. Yes. Those notes include the $3,- 
000,000 of the Pigeon River Power Com- 
pany’s indebtedness to the National 
Power & Light Company, which were as- 
sumed by the new Carolina Power & 
Light Company. 


Q. Does the exhibit show the credits | 


te retirement reserves provided for an- 
nual depreciation and obsolescence and 
how much to each company? 


A. Yes. The average annual deprecia- | 


tion and obsolescence provided for by 
the reserves was as follows with respect 
to these companies: Yadkin River 
Power Company, one-half of 1 per cent; 
Asheville Power & Light Company, 2.1 
per cent; Old Carolina Power & Light 
Company, 1.2 per cent; New Carolina 
Power & Light Company, 1.18 per cent. 
Combined average for all the years for 
all the companies, 1.15 per cent. 


Q. You have brought together in your 
report information concerning the com- 


pany’s earnings and rates for service? | 


Yes. 

Q. It gives the ratios to operating 
revenues for 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, and 
1929—is that right? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Go ahead and read that material. 
A. Operating expenses for 1925, 60 
og cent of operating revenue; for 1926, 
per cent of operating revenue; for 
1927, 54 per cent; for 1928, 48 per cent; 
and for 1929, 46 per cent. 

Net revenue from operations for 1925, 
40 per cent; for 1926, 47 per cent; for 
1927, 46 per cent; for 1928, 52 per cent; 
and for 1929, 54 per cent. 

Interest and amortization of debt, dis- 
count and expense for 1925, 15 per cent; 
for 1926, 15 per cent; for 1927, 17 per 
cent; for 1928, 23 per cent; and for 
1929, 26 per cent. 

Depreciation and obsolescence, if es- 


Loans and investments—total ........ecseee 


Loans—total eee cccccecconccercene 
On securities . 
All other ecccccccccce 

Investments—total ...... © eecccecccccesecce 


POC Reeeeeeeeseereses 


United States Government securities ..... 
CURSE BOCETIOS osncwecccvececcsccvcs eves 
; Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits . 

CONES CORONER 6occctccccdcctccbesées 
| Due from banks 
| Due to banks 

| Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


Pee eee errors eersese . 


| ameunted to, in 1925, 9 per cent of the 
operating revenues; to 8 per cent in 
1926; to 11 per cent in 1927; to 13 per | 
cent in 1928; and to 14 per cent in 1929; 
and, on the basis of dividends or the| 
operating income available for dividends, | 
the depreciation and obsolescence, if es- | 
timated at 2 per cent, would have been, | 
for 1925, 17 per cent of the operating 
revenues; 1926, 23 per cent; 1927, 18 per 
cent; 1928, 16 per cent; and 1929, 13 
per cent. 

Q. That means 17 per cent, 23 per 
cent, 18 per cent, 16 per cent and 13 
per cent of the operating revenues, does 
wt? <A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage of the operat- 
ing revenues would those dividends be 
if you assumed depreciation and obso- 
ieseence at 3 per cent instead of 2 per 
cent? 

A. For 1925 it would have been 12 
per cent; for 1926, 20 per cent; 1927, 13 
per cent; 1928, 10 per cent; and 1929, 6 
per cent. 

Q. I think it has already appeared /| 
jthat the company did not figure depre- 
ciation and obsolescence at those per-| 
centages? 

A. No; instead of 2 or 3 per cent, the | 
average was a little over 1 per cent. 

Q. What does your exhibit further| 
show? 

A. The following comparisons for! 1925, 
and 1929, representing respectively dif- 
ferences before and after the merger:— 
In 1925, the company had 1,380 miles of 
| transmission lines in operation; in 1929 
it had 2,014 miles, and an increase of 
46 per cent. The number of communities 
served in 1925 was 130, and in 1929 217, 
or an increase of 67 per cent.. The pop- 
ulation served in 1925 was 329,000, 
; Whereas in 1929 it was 400,000 or an in-| 
|crease of 22 per cent. The number of 
| consumers served in 1925 was 50,980; in 
1929, 70,548, an increase of 38 per cent. 

The output, including purchased power, 
in 1925 was semething over 320,000,000 
kilowatt hours, and in 1929 over 476,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 49 
per cent. 


_ Q. Tell us, please, how the gross earn- 
| ings on operations of the Carolina Power 
& Light Company and its constituent 
companies increased from 1924 to 1929? 
| _A. In 1924, the earnings were $5,757,- 
| 450, and in 1925 there was an increase 
of 20 per cent. In 1926 they amounted to 
$8,176,683, or an increase of $1,219,027 
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See eee eters rr erseree 


Total United States Government securities .. 
Total bills and securities .........cccccsccees: 
other banks ....ccccceces 


Deferred availability items ....ccccccccccscccess 


hased for foreign 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Oct. 8 and Oct. 1 


| erease in gross earnings for 1928. 


Oct, 8 


$3,000,000 in monetary gold stock and 
$3,000,000 in Treasury currency. 

Holdings of discounted bills decreased 
$13,000,000 during the week, the prin- 
cipal changes being declines of $3,000,000 
each at the Federal Reserve Banks 0: 
Boston and St. Louis and $2,000,000 each 
at~ Philadelphia, Atlanta and, Chicago. 
The system’s holdings of bills bought in 
open market increased $18,000,000 and 
of Treasury certificates and bills $1,000,- 
000, while holdings of Treasury notes | 
declined $1,000,000. 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks combined on Oct. 
8 and Oct. 1, 1930, and Oct. 9, 1929, the 
figures being in thousands of dollars: 


10-8-30 10-1-30 10-9-29 
1,549,606 1,558,456 1,506,735 
84,868 34,904 61,994 


1,593,360 1,568,729 
545,660 811,642 
837,749 631,856 


2,976,769 3,012,227 
151,619 149,448 


3,161,675 
66,856 


383,341 
473,965 


857,306 
333,151 


37,650 
75,538 


1,584,474 
544,854 
847,200 


2,976,528 
149,625 
3,126,153 
65,757 


55,011 
118,155 


3,128,388 
66,469 


63,555 
122,361 


eeeeee 


185,916 


173,166 
193,108 


211,023 


38,306 
291,429 


38,253 
289,756 


Domestic Trade — 


Aurnormep Statements Onty Are PreseNTED Herein, BEING 
Pustishep Without CoMMENT BY THE UniTep States DAILY 


Business Conditions 


Trade Conditions | Agreements on Sales Methods Report Submitted 


In Dallas District 
Blamed on Crops 


Review of Federal Reserve’ 


Bank for August Shows 
Retailers Were Buying 
Conservatively 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

for products are materially reducing re- 
turns from the current crop. Ranges 
deteriorated rapidly in the drier sections 
and while livestock held up well under 
the circumstances, they are beginning to 
show the effects of poor ranges. Market 
prices for livestock have strengthened 
somewhat since the middle of August, 
but trading on the ranges is at a stand- 
still. 

Reflecting the poor agricultural situa- 
tion, the demand for merchandise con- 
tinued sluggish. While sales in most re- 
porting lines of wholesale trade reflected 
a seasonal increase over July, they fell 
considerably short of the August, 1929, 
volume. Reports indicate that retailers 
are still buying very sparingly and are 
keeping inventories at a minimum. Sea- 
sonal liquidation has. improved collec- 
tions to some extent; yet they are some- 
what spotty. Sales of department stores 
in larger centers during August exceeded 
those in July by 11 per cent, but they 
showed a decline of 8 per cent from the 





271,442 


601,177 
6,772 


. 27,570 


140,758 
14,755 


1,345,970 
808 
708,397 
25,243 
58,935 
9,865 


5,377,749 


272,430 


600,439 
6,272 


990,900 
702 


559,402 
18,040 
59,674 
12,475 


986,973 
eeeeer 701 
606,052 

18,704 
59,644 
12,046 


4,878,977 


eereee 


4,833,103 
1,860,300 


2,338,979 
22,711 


1,365,398 1,376,351 
2,407,758 
33,233 
6,696 
18,425 


2,446,112 
538,588 
170,555 
276,936 

15,514 


2,394,316 
37,372 
6,251 
18,746 


2,456,685 
583,251 
170,647 
276,936 

15,107 


4,878,977 
81.6% 


435,194 431,411 456,505 
of the weekly reporting member 


eeeeee 
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17,943 


2,387,408 
670,376 
166,934 
254,398 

38,333 


5,377,749 
74.4% 


4,833,103 
81.6% 


> 
n millions of dollars: 


10-8-30 
8,236 


10-9-29 
7,464 


5,756 
2,836 
2,921 | 
1,708 


932 
775 
727 
56 
5,106 
1,255 
60 
111 
883 
46 


10-1-30 
8,325 


6,127 6,244 


3,796 
2,448 
2,081 


1,038 
1,043 
802 
44 
5,778 
1,454 
46 
122 


1,224 


3,660 
2,466 
2,110 


eee 
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973 
1,799 
3,941 
6,713 


6,340 
373 


1,834 
602 
627 


8,063 





2,453 
609 


2,025 1,950 | 


eeccee 1,556 1,591 
89e 
701 
359 


930 
626 
469 


160 | 
198 
177 
15} 
1,251 
552 
14 
119 
306 
45 


174 
295 
176 
13 
1,260 
670 
6 

194 
346 
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Galvanized Iron Importing 
Is Forbidden by Australia 


The Australian Minister for Trade and 
Customs has issued a proclamation which 
became effective Oct. 4, 1930, prohibiting 
the importation of all galvanized iron, 
according to a radiogram received in the 
Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner James E. Peebles, Sydney. 
The minister’s consent has been given 
for the importation of such goods if they 
were actually in transit on Oct. 4. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
pUUESUEEIE UTI Te Te TTT ee 
alent to an increase of 17 per cent for 
the year. 

Q. What was the increase in gross 
earnings in 1927? 

A. $751,967, which was a 9 per cent in- 
crease over the preceding year. : 

Q. Now, give us the amount of in- 





A. That was only $82,216, or 1 per cent 
increase over the preceding year. 
Q. And the increase in 1929 was what? 


A. $306,345, or an increase of 3 per 
cent in 1929 over the preceding year. 

Q. The increase for 1929 over 1925 | 
is how much? 7 . 

A. 34 per cent. Other comparisons in- 
clude consumers in 1925 separated into 
ber of consumers in 1925 separated into 
classes of service. In 1925 the number | 
of consumers was over 51,000: in 1927, 
over 63,000, or an increase of 22 per 
cent. ; 

Q. How much is the average price 
per kilowatt hour for residential serv- 
ice? : 
A. It was 814 cents per kilowatt hour 
in 1925, and 7.7 cents per kilowatt hour 
in 1927. 

Q. Commercial. F 

A. 6.9 cents per kilowatt hour in 1925, 
and 7.1 cents in 1927. The rates for 
power was the same in both years, 1.6 
cents. Municipal service averaged in 
1925, 3.1 cents per kilowatt hour, and in 
1927 only 3 cents per kilowatt hour. Pub- 
lic service corporations paid an average 
of .9 cent per kilowatt hour in 1925, and 
the same in 1927. The average rate for 
1925 for all classes of service was 3 
cents per kilowatt hour, and 1927 it was 
2.3 cents per kilowatt hour. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
sript of testimony will be continued 
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'Group Controls 


corresponding month last year. While 
the number and liabilities of commercial 
failures were slightly larger than in July, 
they compared favorably with a year ago. 

The usual demand for funds for use in 


} 
| -More than 40 stipulation agreements 
| with business concerns were entered into 
in. August by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, according to the Commission’s 
ane statement of work, made public 

ct. 7. 

Preliminary inquiries, applications for 
complaints, complaints, orders to cease 
and desist, and other actions and pro- 
ceedings are summarized in the state- 
'ment, which follows in full text: 

Preliminary Inquiries: Petitions for 
relief received and disposed of after pre- 
liminary investigations by dismissal or 
docketing of applications for complaints, 
are tabulated as follows: Pending Aug. 
11, 1930, 342; received during month, 121; 
dismissed, 90; docketed, 17; pending 
Aug. 31, 1930, 356. 

Applications for Complaints: Applica- 





docketing of formal complaints: Pend- 
ing Aug. 1, 1980, 784; docketed during 
month, 26; dismissals, stipulations, 3; 
complaints ordered, 6; pending Aug. 31, 
1930, 801. 

Complaints: Complaints released and 
disposed of by dismissal or orders to 
cease and desist as follows: Pending 
Aug. 1, 1930, 273; docketed during month, 
6; pending Aug. 31, 1930, 279. 

Export Trade Investigations: Pending 
Aug. 1, 1930, 27; pending Aug. 31, 
1930, 27. 

Unfair Competition: 1840—Idaho Coal 
Dealers Association et al., Boise, Idaho, 





completing the cultivation of crops and 
the movement of cotton was in evidence 
during August. Federal reserve bank 
loans to member banks rose from $12,- 
744,365 on July 31 to $14,875,824 at the 
close of August, but after the first of 
September there was a gradual liquida- 
tion of borrowings which carried these 
loans down to $13,338,877.0n the 15th of 
the month. On that date a year ago, 
Federal reserve bank loans amounted to 
,855,522 due principally to the heavy 
borrowings of reserve city banks while 
most of the funds this year are being 
absorbed by country banks. 

The combined daily average of net de- 
mand and time deposits of member banks 
reflected a further seasonal decline of 
$12,156,000 and were $40,191,000 less 
than in August, 1929. There has been a 
slight shading of interest rates charged 
customers by large commercial banks, 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
reduced its discount rate from 4 to 3% 
per cent, effective Aug. 9. The continued 
strong demand for short term invest- 
ments was evidenced by the heavy sub- 
scriptions to the Sept. 15 issue of United 
States Treasury Certificates of Indebted- 
ness bearing 2% per cent, which 
amounted to $50,072,000, against which 
allotments of $21,200,000 were made. 

Some improvement was noticeable in 
the construction industry. The valuation 
of permits issued at principal cities in 
August reflected an increase of 35 per 
cent over the previous month, but was 
15 per cent lower than in the same month 
in 1929. The production, shipments, and 


|new orders for lumber were smaller than 


in either the previous month or a year 
ago. The production and shipments of 
cement declined from July but produc- 
tion was greater than in August last 
year. 


Estimate of Ontario 
Tobacco Crop Given 


Weather Said to Have Caused 
Variations in Grades 


The Province of Ontario, Canada will 
have a tobacco crop in 1930 of about 27,- 
000,000 pounds, 11,500,000 of which is 
flue-cured, 13,000,000 pounds Burley, and 
2,500,000 dark tobacco, according to Can- 
adian information submitted to the To- 
bacco Division of the Department of 
Commerce by Assistant Trade. Commis- 


a voluntary, unincorporated association 
of coal producers and retail coal dealers. 

False and Misleading Advertising: 
1860—Alter & Company et al., Chicago, 
Ill., dealers in jewelry; using the word 
“Diamond” to designate imitation stones 
and quoting prices in excess of those at 
which product is regularly sold, to imply 
a special, reduced price. 


Alleged Sales by 


Means of Punch Boards 

Lottery: 1856— Lion Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Ill., distributor of 
blankets to be sold through the agency 
of a punch board. 1857— K. & S. Sales 
Company, Chicago, IIl., distributor of 
general merchandise to be sold through 
the agency of a punch board. 1858— 
Cosmopolitan Candy Company, Chicago, 
Ill., manufacturer and distributor of 
candy to be sold through the agency of 
a punch board. 1861—Belmont Candy 
Company, Memphis, Jenn., manufacturer 
and distributor of candy. 1863—Rubey 
Candy Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturer and distributor of candy. 

Falsely claiming Government approval: 
1859—-Nitragin Company, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., developer of cultures to be 
used as commercial inoculators. 

Orders to cease and desist: 

Falsely claiming to be manufacturer: 
1561—Manchester Shoe Company et al., 
Chicago, IIl., distributor of shoes. 1751— 
Lomax Rug Mills, Philadelphia, distrib- 
utor ‘of rugs. Falsely claiming reduced 
prices and Government approval: 1723— 
Arthur School of Dancing, New York, 
N. Y., engaged in conducting a corre- 
spondence course in dancing. 

Orders of dismissal: 1509—Tailor- 
made Shoe System et al, Chicago, IIl., 
distributors of shoes. 

Stipulations: 

603—Confectionery-manufacturing and 
distributing assortments of candy, to- 
gether with advertising literature and 
merchandise to be given as prizes, to be 
used in conducting a lottery. 

604—Metallic Powder; aluminum—us- 
ing the word “Aluminum,” without the 
word “Compound” in type equally con- 
spicuous, to designate a product not con- 
sisting entirely of alumjnum; using the 
term “U. S.” with a picture of the flag, 
or the shield of the United States, 
thereby implying that the product is 
made in accordance with Government 
specifications, when such is not the fact. 


Misrepresentation in Use 


Of Trade Name Claimed 


605—Credit and statistical information 
—using the words “Millinery Board of 


sioner, Avery F. Peterson. About 8,000,-' Trade” as part of firm name, thereby im- 


000 pounds of the flue-cured crop are in 
the New Belt. 

According to Canadian newspaper re- 
ports, the growers are expecting a goo’ 
price for their crop, regardless of the 
current rumors that the markets will 
open low. 

Reports from western Ontario tobacco 
growing sections indicate that British 
agents are at present inspecting the 
quantity and quality of the 1930 crop 
and while nothing definite is known as 
to their capacity to place orders, con- 
siderable interest is taken in their visit. 

Weather conditions during the growing 
season are expected to contribute diffi- 
culty to grading the year’s crop, it being 
pointed out that following a very dry 
Summer, a late rain and fine tobacco 
weather were experienced which is be- 
lieved to contribute to considerable varia- 
tions in the grades of tobacco even from 
an individual farm. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


‘Belgian Glass Plants 


Entered in Combine 


18 Tanks, 
With Capital of $5,000,000 
One of the outstanding recent develop- 


ments in the Belgian plate and window 
glass industry has been the formation of 


a trust, the original plans of which had | 


been abandoned in July, according to a 
report from Consul Walter H. Sholes, 
Brussels. 

This new combine will be known as 
the “Union des Verreries Mecaniques 
Belges, Systeme Fourcault,” and is com- 
posed of 13 glass mills owning together 
18 tanks with a capital of $5,600,000. 
The trust was to begin operations on 
Oct 1, next, with the principal aims, as 
announced, to keep manufacturing costs 
as low as possible and develop markets 
for Fourcault glass. \ 

The market for sheet and plate glass 
was calm in August, with the demand 
for plate glass continuing small but 
prices not affected as production is lim- 
ited to requirements. Production in Au- 
gust was restricted to 8 Fourcault ovens, 
28 machines and 1 mouth-blown oven. 

As the three drawn glass plants work- 
ing at present are unable to satisfy the 
demand for fine quality glass, it is re- 
ported that many orders are being 
placed with French companies. 


plying a voluntary, nonprofit association 
of individuals and companies, engaged in 
the sale of women’s apparel, when such 
is not the fact. 

606—Coal—using the words “Black 
Band Coal” in trade name to designate 
a product that is not Black Band Coal. 
607—Portraits and picture frames— 
ing the words “Art Institute” in firm 
name, thus implying an organization for 
the promotion of art,. when such is not 
the fact; quoting the regular prices to 
residents of certain communities as spe- 
cial, introductory prices for a limited 
time only. 

608—Pharmaceuticals; livestock rem- 
edies—using the word “Antiseptic” to 
designate remedies which do not have 
antiseptic properties. 

609—School supplies; composition 
books—using letters and figures on com- 
position books in such a way as to im- 
ply a greater number of pages than 
those contained therein. 

610—Shellac—using the word “Shel- 
lac” without the word “Compound” in 
type equally conspicuous, to designate a 
product in which shellac gum is the pre- 
dominant element, and without the word 
“Substitute” in type equally conspicu- 
ous to designate a product containing no 
shellac gum. 

611—Blankets and shawls—using the 
words “Indian” and “Wigwam” to desig- 
nate blankets and shawls not hand loomed 
by the Indians. 

612—Confectionery — manufacturing 
and distributing assortments of candy 
together with advertising literatura, and 
merchandise to be given as prizes, to be 
used in conducting a lottery. 

613—Paper products—using the word 
“Mills” in firm name when neither own- 
ing nor operating mills. 

615— Battery charges — circulating 
statements to the effect that device is 
the most successful charger ever made, 
having the capacity for handling almost 
double the batteries handled by similar 
devices, and saving a substantial per- 
centage on electric current, when such 
are not the facts. 

616—Fur—using the word “Wombat” 
to designate sheep and lamb skins. 

617—Blankets, robes, and shawls—us- 
ing the words “Indian,” “Navajo,” and 
“Blackfoot” to designate products not 
hand loomed by the Indians. 
| 618—Knitted .goods—using the word 
“Factory” in advertising matter, when 
neither owning nor operating factories. 

619—Cenfectionery; mail orders—us- 
ing the word “free” when the cost of the 


us 





tions for complaints docketed and dis- | 
posed of by dismissal, stipulation, or by | 





More Than 40 Stipulations Entered During August; New 
Complaints, Orders of Dismissal and Cease and 
Desist Orders Announced 


price paid by the purchaser for the mer- 
chandise with which it is alleged to be 
given free of charge; using the word 
“silver” to designate products not made | 
of silver. 

620 — Confectionery — manufacturing 
and distributing assortments of candy 
together with advertising literature and 
merchandise to be given as prizes, to be 
used in conducting a lottery. 

621 — Publications; reproduction. of 
printed data—reproducing data published 
by competitors withott stating that such 
data is not reproduced in its entirety. 

622—Paper products—using the word | 
“mills” in advertising matter when 
neither owning nor operating mills. 

623—Printed goods—using the word 
“silk” to designate products not fabri- 
cated from silk. 

624—Blankets and shawls—using the 
words “Indian,” “wigwam,” “Sioux” and 
“Mexico” to designate products not hand 
loomed by the Indians. 

625—Hard woods; walnut—using the 
word. “walnut” to designate an imported 
wood that is derived from trees other 
than those of the walnut family. 

626—Beverages; malt syrups—using 
the word “Bohemian” in labeling prod- 
ucts not made in Bohemia, nor in Czech- 
oslovakia. 

627—Hard woods—walnut veneer— 
using the word “walnut” to designate 
veneers made from imported wood that 
is derived from trees other than those of | 
the walnut family. | 

628—Woolen cloth—using the words 
“English broadcloth” in labeling blouses 
that are not made of material imported 
from England. 

629—Food products; toast—simulating 
the color scheme, style, and in size of 
cartons used by a competing firm, when 
no business connection exists. 

630—Cigars—using the word “Ha- 
vana” to designate cigars that are -not 
composed of tobacco grown on the Island 
of Cuba, and implying that such products 
are the same as the products formerly 
made and sold under the same firm name, 
when such is not the fact. 

631—Cotton and rayon fabrics—using 
the word “Mills” in advertising matter, | 
when neither owning nor operating mills; 
using the words “Tub-fast” to designate 
articles that will fade when washed; 
using the word “Linene” to designaie 
articles not made of material fabricated 
from flax or hemp. 

632—Motor appliances—falsely repre- 
senting that appliances are patented, and 
implying a special reduced price by plac- 
ing on the containers thereof prices that | 
are in excess of those at which the arti- 
cles are regularly sold. 

633—Jewelry; watches—using the word 
“Rebuilt” to designate watches that have 
not been overhauled or reconstructed, 
and using the word “Factories” in ad- 
vertising material, when neither owning 
nor operating factories. 

634—-Shirts—using the word “Broad- 
cloth” in labeling shirts that are not 
made of broadcloth. 

635—Carbon paper—using the words 
“Manufacturers” and “Manufactured by” 
in labeling containers of carbon paper, 
when neither owning or operating fac- 
tories, 

636—Tobacco products—using words 
that imply products are harmless and 
free from nicotines, when such are not 
the facts. 

637—Linings—using the words “Satin” 
and “Serge” in advertising matter de- 
scriptive of linings not fabricated from 
silk or from wool. 


Misleading Statements by 
Celery Handlers Alleged 


638—Celery—advertising as a grower 
of celery and a shipper of Michigan- 
grown celery, when not engaged in grow- 
ing celery, but engaged in shipping from 
the State of Michigan celery grown in 
other States, thus furthering the belief 
that it is Michigan-grown celery. 

639—Celery—using labels and adver- 
tising materials representing that prod- 
uct sold is Michigan-grown, when such 
is not grown in the State of Michigan, 
but is shipped from that State to fur- 
ther belief that it is Michigan-grown 
celery. 

640—Celery—advertising as a grower 
of celery and a shipper of Michigan- 
grown celery, when not engaged in 
growing celery, but engaged in shipping 
from the State of Michigan celery grown 
in other States, thus furthering the be- 
lief that it is Michigan-grown celery. 

641—Celery—using labels and adver- 
tising material representing that prod- 
uct sold is Michigan-grown, when such 
product is not grown in the State of 
Michigan, but is shipped from that State 





to further the belief that it is Michigan- ; 


grown celery. 

642—-Celery—advertising as a grower 
of celery and a shipper of Michigan- 
grown celery, when not engaged in grow- 
ing celery, but ongnaed in shipping from 
the State of Michigan celery grown in 
other States, thus furthering the belief 
that it is Michigan-grown celery. 

643—Celery—using labels and adver- 
tising material repr-senting that prod- 
uct sold is Michigan-grown, when said 
product is not grown in the State of 
Michigan, but is shipped from that State 
to further the belief that it is Michigan- 
grown celery# 

644—Celery—using advertising mate- 
rial representing that product sold is 
Michigan-grown, when said product is 
not grown in the State of Michigan, but 
shipped from that State tu further the 
belief that it is Michigan-grown celery. 

645—Motor boats—using the term “All 
Mahogany” to designate motor boats, 
parts of which are made from wood de- 


mahogany: family. 


| the Commission 


| place in which hearings were held. 


rived from trees other than those of the , 





646—Beverages—using labels and ad- 
verting matter misrepresenting the thera- 
peutic value of product, and represent- 
ing that the United States Government 
endorses all claims made for it, when no 
Federal approval or endorsement has 
been given. 

647 — Correspondence Schools; Aero- 
nautics—using the slogan “Government 
approved school,” and “Approved School 
of the United States Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.,” with other state- 


the Government, when the school has no 
Federal status or rating. 
648—Shellacs—using the words “Shel- 


taining no shellac. 





assortments of toilet preparations, to- 
gether with advertising literature and 
merchandise to be given as prizes, to be 


ments implying inspection and rating by | 


lac Products,” to designate products con- | 


649—.Toilet Preparations—distributing | 


Listed. by Trade Commission! Qn Inquiry Into 


Cottonseed Costs 


Federal. Trade Commission 
Informs Senate Hearings 


In Investigation. Resumed 
At Raleigh 


A record consisting of 1,156 pages of 
oral testimony and copies of 199 exhibits 
has been transmitted to the Senate by 
the Federal Trade Commission with the 
interim report of the investigation of 
cottonseed prices, the Commission has 
just announced. 

Hearings in the investigation were re- 
sumed the same date at Raleigh, N. C., 

informed the Senate. 
Three witnesses heard at the Washing- 
ton, D. C., sessions previous to the Sum- 
mer recess, were subpoenaed, the report 
disclosed, since the plan of having wit- 
nesses appear voluntarily “was not 
found practicable.” 

The full text of the announcement fjol- 
lows: ‘ 

The Federal Trade Commission will 
send to the Senate, Tuesday, Oct. 7, an 
interim report on its investigation of cot- 
tonseed prices being conducted as a re- 
sult of two Senate resolutions (S. Res. 
136 and 147, 71st Cong., Ist sess.). Hear- 
ings will be resumed the same day at 
Raleigh, N. C., following a recess taken 
in August at Montgomery, Ala., the ¢* 

Witnesses Subpoenaed 

Text of the interim report is as fol- 
lows: , 

“To the President of the Senate of the 
United States: Under date of Feb. 28, 
1930, there was transmitted by the Com- 
mission to the President of the Senate a 
report outlining the progress made in the 
investigation of the cottonseed crushing 
industry which was directed by Senate 
Resolutions 136 and 147, 71st Congress, 
1st Session (the report has been printed 
as Senate Document 91, 71st Congress, 
2nd Session). Since the transmittal of 
said report, Senate Resolution 292, 71st 
Congress, 2d Session (approved June 
20, 1930), directed the Commission to 
transmit to the Senate or file with the 
Secretary of the Senate “a transcript of 
the hearings held before said Commission 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 136 and 
Senate Resolution 147, 71st Congresg,” 

“The public hearings have been er 
the general direction of the chief ex- 
aminer of the Commission. Attempt was 
made to secure the voluntary appearance 
and attendance of witnesses but the plan 
was not found practicable due to the fact 
that witness fees, mileage, and other 
charges could not be paid the witnesses 
and attendance could not be required un- 
less subpoenaes were used. 

“The Commission, therefore, sub- 
poenaed Mr. Christie Benet, of Columbia, 
S. C., general counsel of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, and Messrs. 
T. O. Asbury, New Orleans, and R. R. 
Deupree, Cincinnati. Mr. Asbury is vice 
president of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company, a subsidiary of The Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Company, New Orleans, 
La. Mr. Deupree is vice president and 
general manager of the Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Company, a subsidiary of Procter and 
Gamble Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
These two companies together with Swift 
& Company, Chicago, are the three 
largest mill operators and users of coh: 
tonseed oil. Accordingly the first pubfie 
hearings held by the Commission were 
in Washington during the period June 2 
to 13 inclusive, and these three witnesses 
appeared, testified, and identified as ex- 
hibits extensive documentary material. 

More Hearings Planned 

“T have the honor to transmit here- 
with a stenographic record of the oraly 
testimony consisting of 1,156 pages. 
copies of the 199 exhibits received, and 
a list of said exhibits with a descriptive 
statement of their character. 

“Since the conclusion of the Washing- 
ton hearings other public hearings have 
been held in the cities of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Montgomery, Ala. A transcript of 
this testimony and exhibits will be filed 
with the Senate later as the Commis- 
sion’s third and fourth interim reports. 
It is planned that public hearings will 
also be held in all the principal cotton 
producing States. At this time the pre- 
liminary and general investigation is be- 
ing completed.” 5 


Silver Stocks and Bars 
Show Decline in Shanghai 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Oct. 4 
totaled 206,000,000 taels, of which 125,- 
000,000 were held in native banks, says 
a radiogram to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Shanghai office. The cor- 
responding figures for Sept. 18 were 208,- 
400,000 taels and 125,200,000 taels, re- 
poorrele. 

ycee and silver bars were valued at 
105,000,000 taels on Oct. 4, as compared 
with 108,000,000 taels on Sept. 18. The 
total number of silver dollars in Shang- 
hai on Oct. 4 was 138,200,000, as com- 
pared with 137,400,000 on Sept. 18. 
(Issued by Department of Commer e.) 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 7 
Made Public Oct. 9 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$864,519.54 
1,111,497.65 


1,675,161.58 
2,602,693.53 


‘Total ordinary receipts $6,253,872.30 
Public debt receipts 400,000.00 
Balance previous day 294,819,698.51 


$301,473,565.81 


internal 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special 
counts : 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$8,894,905.04 
392,620.66 
1,031,643.66 
17,160.06 


2,392,704.00 
261,611.73 


222,317.13 
813,557.18 *' 


retirement 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures . 





sss» $6,646,139.38 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 426,533.75 
Balance today ...++ses++++ 294,400,892. 
Total 


timated at 2 per cent, would have! over the preceding year, which was equiv- | used ip conducting'a lottery. 90040) +0» AON STR AS) 


in the issue of Oct. 11. (Issued by Department of Commerce.) | purported gratuity is included in the 











































































Florida May Issue 
State Bonds for | 
Only Two Causes 


State’s Attorney General Ex- 
~ plains Law Governing 
» State, Cities and Counties 

In Assuming Indebtedness 


By Fred H. Davis 
Attorney General, State of Florida — 


The Constitution of Florida provides 
that the Legislature shall have power to 
‘issue State bonds only for the purpose 
of repelling invaston or suppressing in- 
surrection, or for the purpose of re- 
deeming .or refunding bonds already 
issued at a lower rate of interest. Tne 
latter provision has no application to 
Florida at the present time, as the State 
has no outstanding bonds which Would 
require refunding. 

The credit of the State can not be| 
pledged or loaned to any individual, com- 
pany, corporation or association, nor 1s 
the, State to become a joint owner or 
sto@iHolder in any company, association 
or corporation. 

The Supreme Court of Florida has held 
that the provisions of the State Consti- 
tution which prohibit the State from is- 
suing bonds impliedly prohibited the | 
State from guaranteeing or underwriting 
bonds of a political subdivision and also 
prohibited the State from making an ap- 
propriation of money to enable one of its 
poli¢cal subdivisions to pay off the prin- 
cipaY or interest of its bonded debt in| 
whole or in part. | 

Cities and towns may issue bonds for 
the purpose of building or repairing 
public buildings, or water works, or con- 
structing other public works of the cities. 
or towns, widening or extending streets 
or parks, purchasing or establishing pub- 
lic utilities of the cities or towns or for 
any other municipal purpose to an amount 
hot exceeding 10 per cent of-the assessed | 
value of the real or personal property | 
‘within its corporate limits. | 

The General Law does not apply to 
any sity or town, additional bonds of 
which with the existing bonded indebt- | 
edness shall not exceed 10 per cent of 
the assessed value of the real and per- 
sonal property within its corporate lim- 
its; provided, that no bonds shall be is- 
sued by any tity or town until the ques- 
tion of issuing the same shall have been; 
decided in favor of the bond issue by an 
elec#a held for that purpose in the! 
manner provided by Jaw. 

Nor does the neral Act apply to 
cities and towns which have special char- 
ters from the Legislature, nor to the 
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law which authorizes street improvement 
bonds to be issued. As most of the Flor- 
ida cities and towns have special char-| 
ters, the General State LawW has very lit-; 
tle application. | 

School Issues Authorized | 

A 1923 law proyides a supplemental, 
additional and alternative method of mak- 
ing local improvements in cities and| 
towns by providing for the issuance of | 
bonds which are general obligations of | 
the city or town, but which are. sup-, 
ported primarily by special assessments ' 
made against the property specially im-| 
ores, although the city or town, at | 

arge is legally re®ponsible to make up! 
the deficit in collection of any such spe-| 
cial assessments. 

This act was recently held to be con- 
stitutional by the Florida Supreme 
Cort and sustained as requiring the city 
or down to levy a tax on its whole terri- 
tory to make up a deficit in the col- 
lection of the special tax authorized in 
the form of improvement liens. bs 

At the November, 1924, election a con- 
stitutional amendment was adopted au- 
thorizing the Legislature to provide for 
the issuance of bonds by special tax 
school districts for the exclusive use of 
Pblic schools within the district when- 
@ver a majority pf the qualified electors 
who are free holders therein vote in 
favor of the issuance of such bonds, but 
no bonds can be issued thereunder which 
shall exceed, together with the existing 
indebtedness of such special tax school 
district 20 per cent of the assessed value 
of the —* property of such district | 
according \to the last. assessment for 
State and county purposes prior to the 
issuance of. such bonds, and all such 
bonds when issued must become payable! 
within 30 years from the date of the is- | 
suance in annual installments which 
shall begin not more than three years 
after the date of the issue, each annual 
installment‘to be not less than 3 per‘cent 
of the total amount of the issue, a tax 
«being required to be levied sufficient to 
meet the principal and interest of the) 
bonds and it being prohibited to use 
such tax for any other purpose. See- 
tion 17 of Article XII of the State Con- 
stitution as amended. 

The Supreme Court has construed this 
amendment as prohibiting the issuance 
of refunding bends. by special tax school 
districts, except pursuant to the vote and 
in the form required by this constitu- 
tional amendment, even though the bonds 
proposed to be refunded were issued un- 
der the Constitution prior to its amend- 
ment. 


| 





Vote on Proposal 

Almost all Florida bonds are issued 
porgent to special acts of the Législa- 
ture" containing provisions .and regula- 
tions peculiar to the locality. However, 
the special laws authorizing counties to 
issue bonds for highways, public build- 
ing® and other county purposes provides 
that the proposition to issue such bonds 
must be approved by a majority of the 
voters who are free holders of the 
county. A sum sufficient to pay the in- 





terest and raise the amount annually re- 
quired as a sinking fund to pay the bonds 
at maturity is mandatory, 

A species. of bond called an interest 
bearing time warrant is authorized to be 
issued by county school boards and boards 
of county commissioners as a tax antici- 

ation obligation provided the amount 
ssued does not exceed 80 per cent of the 
estimated budgeted revenue for the year 
against which such interest bearing time 
warrants are issued. These are usually 
short term obligations, 

The State has a large drainage district, 
known as the Everglades Drainage Dis- 
trict, managed by five State officers and 
by five special officers appointed by the 
Governor. This district is authorized to 
issue bonds for the completion of the 
work of the district, and now has out- 
standing a bond issue of moréd than $10,- 
000,000, The district in question em- 
braces 11 counties in the. southern part 
of the State, and no vote of the people | 
is required to aythorize the issuance of | 
said bonds. ie Ha 

In addition to the foregoing district, 
there is another special taxing district 
embracing the same territory as the 
Ev clades Drainage District, and in-ad- 
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‘BONDS OFFICIALLY DESJGNATED 
For SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENT 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 9. 








special drainage districts located both in- 
side and outside of the Everglades Drain- 
age District, 
Drainage Law Upheld 

A recent opinion of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appesis, Fifth Circuit, 
upheld the constitutionality of the 1913 

orida_ Drainage Law, and also held 
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issuance of any bonds by counties, dis- 
|¢ricts or municipalities, unless the is- 
| suance be approved by a majority of the 
\freeholders voting in an election in 
| which a majority of the freeholders par- 
ticipate. However, the issuance of re- 
funding bonds to refund bonds already 
outstanding, either as to principal or th- 
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the following information relative to: 













osed to be refunded and to 
n annual installments of not less than 
13 per cent of the total amount thereof, 
| beginning not more than three years 
| after date and running not longer than 
| 25 years after date and bearing interest 
lat a rate of not exceeding 6 per cent 
per annum, payable annually or semi- 
annually. 
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Banking Systems 
‘Postal Savings 
System Is Said 
To Aid Bankers 


Per Capita Debt 
Of South Carolina 


Reveals Increase 


Foreign Exchange 


New *York, Oct. 9.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: » . 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose the assessment and 
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Measures Providing Minors With Opportu- 
nities for Development of Mind Termed as 
Essential as Physical Safeguards 


By ROSCOE KIPER 


Chaiman, Industrial Board, State of Indiana ® 


Tia PROBLEM of protection of 
children in industry is one of 
many others resulting’ from the 
transition of social life from the one 
time simple home life wherein the child 
was reared in the environment of the 
somewhat isolated home, to the com- 
plexities of modern social and economic 
conditions, wherein mass education, 
collective forces in government and 
standardization in industry are the pre- 
vailing ideals. 

The design of legislative enactments 
by the progressive States of the Union 


relating to child welfare is to educate . 


the mind, cultivate the appreciation of 
high moral standards and develop a 
healthy efficient body through habits of 
industry. The development of this 
trinity of characteristics in the life of 
sthe child is the special care and respon- 
sibility of the State, under our system 
of government, and while my subject is 
confined to the protection of the child 
in industry, it cannot be disassociated 
from the problems of mind and morals ; 
therefote, the industrial relations of 
the child are properly identified with 
the educational functions of the State. 
The efficient industrial worker, in 
“this modern day of eee and highly 
uipped machinery, must possess a 
sult developed coordination of the 
physical body with the mind, and be- 
cause of the fack of this coordination 
we have the problem of the protection 
of the child in industry until such a 
time when his powers are sufficiently 
developed to enable him to cope with 
the hazards incident to industrial em- 
ployment. hs 

While the child is engaged in the 
process of industrial training, the 
other elements of his education cannot 
be neglected, for to do so would result 
in the production of citizens who are 
mere automatons, mere producers of 
wealth, without adequate appreciation 
of the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. . 

Therefore, the problem of protection 
of children in industry does not involve 
only the protection of the health, life 
and limb of the child who is engaged 
in industrial vocation, but the protec- 
tion also of his opportunity for develop- 
ment of his mind and morals as well. 

The marvelous development of in- 
dustry within our own and other States 
has brought about many problems rela- 
tive to the employment and protection 
of children. - 

; v 

The several Legislatures have made 
an effort to meet the situation through 
enactments that give opportunity for 
employment to the child, who by in- 
clination or force of circumstances is 
required to assist in the support of, the 
family by becoming wage earners, and 
at the same time guarantee to him the 
opportunity for eguc ion during the 
formative period of his life, prohibiting 
so far as possible, his employment at 
hazardous vocations, and in places dan- 
gerous to his health or morals. 

The problem in this State of furnish- 
ing employment to boys and girls and 
at the same time having due regard for 
educational opportunities has been 
given careful and exhaustive consider- 
ation by the Vocational Training De- 
partment connected with the office of 
the State superintendent of public in- 
structions. 

A system has been instituted whereby 
the schools of the State can establish 
cooperative relations with industries 
whereby, under statutory regulations, 
industrial training can be given under 
protective regulations. 

Such cooperative arrangements with 
several industries in the State have 
been carried on and the results are 
gratifying, especially in the measures 
adopted whereby the boy or girl is 
schooled in the use of safety appliances 
and accident prevention, thereby 
greatly reduci the hazards incident 
to industrial employments. 

, The present laws of Indiana regulat- 
ing the employment of children-are the 
result of the evolution of ideas growing 
out of experience of our own and other 
States, and is looked upon by many 
other States as reaching a great degree 


of efficiency, and many of its provisions 
have been adopted by the Legislatures 
of other States. These laws. are 
grouped under the head of compulsory 
education in our statutes, but the duties 
of administration are given to several 
of the separate State departments. 
The provisions of the ‘statute are 
numerous and more than a limited an- 
alysis of the law cannot be given here. 
A careful study of the law will dispell 


many misunderstandings as to the pro-. 


visions and operations of the act. rela- 
tive (to employment of chilgren. 
v 


The statute provides that an attend- 
ance officer shall be appointed for every 
county and city having school enumer- 
ation of 2,000 children or more, which 
shall constitute separate attendance 
districts, and provides for additional 
attendance officers under certain con- 
ditions. 

He receives his appointment on rec- 
ommendation by the county superin- 
tendent of schools by the County Board 
of Education. His qualifications are 
fixed by the State Board of Attendance. 

The State Board of Attendance con- 
sists of the members of the State Board 
of Education who appoint a State at- 
tendance officer who fixes the qualifica- 
tion of attendance officers, removes 
them for incompetence or neglect of 
duty, designs a uniform system of re- 
ports, records and forms needed, and 
has general superintendence of the at- 
tendance officers of the State. 

By section 2 of the act, the attend- 
ance officer, among other duties, is re- 
quired to visit factories where minors 
are employed, and any attendance offi- 
cer and the school officials are empow- 
ered and authorized to enter any place 
where minors are employed for the pur- 
pose of determining whether there are 
violations of the act, and like powers 
are given to the State attendance officer 
by section 4 of the act. 

Section 6 provides that any child over 
14 and under 16 years of age, who has 
completed the work of the first eight 
grades of the public schools or its 
equivalent, may be permitted to with- 
draw from school upon the issuing to 
such child a lawful employment certifi- 
cate, and the child is to be returned to 
school within five days after the termi- 
nation of the erhployment for which 
the certificate was issued. 

Section 18 provides that no minor 
under the age of 14 years shall be em- 
ployed or permitted to work in any 
gainful occupation other than farm la- 
bor or domestic service, or asa caddie 
to golf players. 

Section 19 makes it’unlawful to eme 
ploy or permit any minor between the 
ages of 14 and 18 years to work in any 
gainful occupation until the employer 
has secured and placed on file in the 
office of the employer a certificate is- 
sued by the issuing officer of the school 


* corporation in which the child resides; 


and upon request of any employer who 
desires to employ a minor who repre- 
sents his or her age to be between 18 
and 21 years, it shall be the duty of the 
issuing officer to issue a certificate to 
such minor. 

; v 

The physical fitness of the child con- 
templated to be employed must be 
shown by the proper school or public 
health officers, ‘both as to health and 
mental development and ability to be 
employed in the occupation which the 
minor intends to engage, also, proof of 
requisite prescribed schooling as re- 
quired by the act, also, written state- 
ment of the prospective employer set- 
ting forth the nature of the work which 
the minor intends to perform, upon the 
termination of the employment, upon 
the blank form attached to the employ- 
ment certificate, and a new certificate 
must be obtained before the child may 
be reemployed. 

After a somewhat extended investi- 
gation I find that the operation of our 
law, as it now is, compares favorably 
with the results obtained in the admin- 
istration of the’ laws of other States, 
realizing that new conditions are al- 
ways arising and readjustments become 
necessary. 


Secondary Highways in Illinois 
County Road Work Supervised by State 


By FRANK T. SHEETS 


‘4 


Chief Highway Engineer, State of Illinois 


TATE SUPERVISION of county 
road _work under the three-cent 
gasoline tax law of 1929 has been 
a success. One-third of the net cpllec- 
tions go to the various counties and the 
other two-thirds go to the State ved 
highway purposes. Net collections for 
the first year of the law’s operation 
totaled about $27,000,000. 
Under the secondary road policies, 
which were formulated by the Division 
of. Highways, of “the Department of 


Public Works and Buildings, the State 
has set high standards of construction, 
efficiency and economy: These stand- 
ards are being rigidly enforced. Thus 
Illinois is assured of an excellent sys- 
tem of secondary highways at a fair 
and reasonable cost. 

The State is administering the motor 
fuel tax law so as to insure practical, 
common sense treatment of the many 
and varied county trunk or secondary 
road problems which are encountered. 
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Monuments—(P 1--c 3) (P 4--c 4). 
National Defense—(P 1--c 1, 5) 
2--c 4) (P 3--c 2,7) (P 4--c 2) 
(P 8--c 2) (P 9--c 5). 
Parks—(P 4--c 6). 
Patents—(P 6--c 6) (P7--c 6). 
Pensions—(P 7--c 4). 
Petroleum Industry—(P 2--c 7) 
(P 8--¢ 7). 
Postal Service—(P 1--c 4, 5) 
(P 3--c 4) (P 9 --c 7). 
President’s Day—(P 3--c 3). 
Prohibition—(P 1--c 6). 
Public Health—(P 8--c 2) (P 12--c 3). 
Public Utilities—(P 8--c 3). 
Radio—(P 3--c 2) (P 8--c 5). 
Railroads—(P 2--c 5) (P 3--c 5) 
(P 9--c 1, 2, 3, 7) (P 10--c 1). 
Recreation—(P 1--c 2). 
Retail Trade—(P 1--c 4) (P 3--c 1). 
Shipping—(P 2--c 1) (P 9--c 1, 4). 
Social Welfare—(P 2--c 1) 
(P 12--c 1).5 
State Finance—(P 11--c 1, 5). 
State Tax Decisions and Digest— 
(P 7--c 1, 3). 
State Taxation—(P 7--c 1, 4, 5). 
Supreme Court—(P 6--c 3). 
Tariff—(P 2--c 7). 
Taxation—(P 7--c 3). 
Territories and Possessions— 
(P 4--e 1). 
Topical Survey—(P 4--¢ 3). 
er 5--c 5) (P 8--c 3) 
(P 10--c 5, 7). 
Transportation—(P 3--c 5) 
(P 9--¢ 2, 3). 
Wild Life—(P 4--c 7). 





» + Safeguarding Public Health 
by Regulating Practice of Optometry 


> Massachusetts Practitioners Subjected to Super- 
vision by State Board Before and After Obtaining Licenses 
By DR. HOWARD C. DOANE / 


Chairman, Board of Registratiow in Optometry, Commonwealth of Massach usetts 


tometry was created ‘in 1912, 

when a law was placed on the 
statute books of this Commonwealth, 
defining the practice of optometry to 
be: “The employment of any method or 
means other than the use of drugs for 
the measurement of the powers of vi- 
sion and the adaptation of lenses for 
the aid thereof.” 

Previous to this time there was no 
regulation or standards of proficiefcy 
required of those persons dealing with 
the correction of defective vision. Any- 
one who so desired could purchase a set 
of test lenses and hold himself out as 
competent to test eyes and prescribe 
glasses. 

When the optometry law became ef- 
fective, the Board of five members ap- 
pointed by the Governor established 
certain standards and all persons en- 
gaged in correcting visual defects as 
defined by the law were required to 
appear before the Board to show their 
proficiency. As a result there were 
over 800 who were unable to qualify 
and were denied’ registration. This 
number represents the incompetent and 
unscrupulous who were obliged to 
seek other fields of endeavor. 

The optometry law as now adminis- 
tered requires very high standards of 
proficiency on the part of those seeking 
registration to practice optometry in 
this Commonwealth. The Board holds 
two examinations a year and requires 
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All types of construction, from simple 
earth grading or isolated bridges and 
culverts to the highest type of pave- 
ment, is permitted. 

This freedom of action requires a 
most intelligent study on the part of 
the counties and this Department to 
insure that the right type of construc- 
tion may be put in the right place. 
Where lower types of construction are 
built first, they may be gradually de- 
veloped in stages to higher types of 
surfacing. 


It is obvious that the engineering 


T's Board of Registration in Op- 


' policies which have governed the work 


on the primary or State bond issue road 
system are not necessarily applicable 
to county roads. Therefore, we have 
adopted and will develop in more com- 
plete form as time goes on engineering 
policies which are suitable for secon- 
dary road construction. 


The question naturally has arisen 
whether or not local materials would 
be permitted, especially for traffic- 
bound surfaces. We are engaged in a 
survey of material deposits throughout 
the State, and are permitting the use of 
materials which are found to be suit- 
able. 

Generally speaking, the Department 
is insisting on rights of way of not less 
than 60 feet in width for secondary 
roads. Except in certain instances the 
graded roadway must be at least 30 
feet in width, from shoulder to shoulder. 

In order to extend to the counties the 
maximum amount of consulting service, 
and expedite the approval of plans, 
specifications, estimates and contracts 
from secondary road work, the Depart- 
ment has established a Bureau of 
County Roads. This Bureau brings to 
bear upon the county road problem the 
thought of a corps of trained engineers. 
It is performing a service of inestima- 
ble value to the counties and the State. 


that applicants must have a prelimi- 
nary education of at least four years’ 
high school and a professional training 
of at least two years in a recognized 
optometric school or college. 

The examination consists of written 
examinations in technical subjects oc- 
cupying three full days. The applicant 
is also required to demonstrate his 
technique in the use of the various in- 
struments and methods employed in the 
practice of optometry. This is done by 
requiring the applicant to make’a com- 
plete eye examination in the presence 
of two members of the Board. 

All registered optometrists are re- 
quired to display their certificate of 
registration inthe office in which they 
practice. If an examination is made 
outside of his office-he is required to 
deliver an itemized bill of sale of ma- 
terial furnished, which shall contain 
his signature and registration number. 
The Optometry Board is’ constantly 
scrutinizing those engaged in the prac- 
tice and all reports of fraud, deceit or 
incompetency are. investigated and, if 
found true, the optometrist’s license is 
revoked. 

Many diseases of the body show 
changes in eye tissue. The eye is the 
only organ into which we can look and 
see the changes in tissue and blood 
circulation and it is not uncommon for 
an eye examiner to, find early changes 
and refer the patient to his physician 
for the needed treatment. In this man- 
ner, disease is often detected in its 
early stage and overcome. 

Eye defects are often the cause of 
bodily' ills through the excessive strain 
on the delicate eye muscles and nerves 
which affect the whole nervous systeni. 
Defective eyes when discovered early 
and properly corrected may change the 
whole life of the child. It is recognized 
that 70 per cent of our education is 
obtained throfgh our eyes. How im- 
portant then it is that the child’s eyes 
should have early attention and be 
equipped with good, comfortable vision. 

The formative period of the eyes is 
during the first dozen years of life and 
it is during this period that the eyes 
should receive most careful attention. 
The majority of nearsighted persons 
are found among the dwellers of cities 


_ and among the more adyanced and bet- 


ter educated classes. This is due to 
the fact that continued use of the eyes 
for near work exerts its influence upon 
the development of this condition. 

One can readily see, therefore, that 
persons engaged in the practice of op- 
tometry are dealing with the most im- 
portant faculty, that of vision, and it is 
the function of the Optometry Board 
to see that those engaged in the prac- 
tice measure up to proper standards as 
required by law. } 

A thorough scientific examination of 
the human eye consists of the use of 
special instruments to'determine objec- 
tively the condition of the eye as an 
optical system which focuses on the 
retina objects, around us and whether 
these objects are focused clearly and 
without strain on the eye muscles and 
nerves. No examination is complete 
without the’ use of these instruments. 
The mere trying on of various lenses 
subjectively is not sufficient to deter- 
mine the true eye conditions or to pre- 
scribe for visual defects. 
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‘Timber Owners Organized | 


to. Preserve Forests + +; + 


; Ae Cumulative Index _ 
Js issued, after March 4ofeach year ‘ 

at the conclusion of each Vélume. “This cumu- 

lates, the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in ~ 


every Monday issue. 


Thirty-one Voluntary Groups in Georgia Re- 
imbursed by State Government for Guarding 
Areas Against Destruction by Fire 


By C. A. WHITTLE 


Director of Education, Forest Service, State of Georgia 


HE Georgia Forest Service, in 
existence for five years, has at- 
tacked its problem of promoting 
the welfare of over 23,000,000 acres of 
forest land, in some particulars unlike 
that undertaken by any other State. 
The chief income of the Georgia For- 
est Service is derived from Federal 
sources for fire protection work, by 
provision of the Clark-McNary Act. 
Therefore, its chief Activity has been 
to promote forest protection. 


v 
In undertaking this task a plan now 
widely known as the “Georgia Plan 


was developed -by State Forester B. M.» 


Lufburrow and his staff. The main ob- 
jective in developirig the plan was to 


place as much responsibility as possible, 


on the timber: owners themselves, the 
thought being that no highly effective 
protection could be made widely appli- 
cable with the funds available unless 
the timber owners be led to regard the 
job as primarily their own. 

As a result the Timber Protective 
Organization came into existence, an 
organization formed by cooperating 
timber owners, with officers and power 
to act jn putting into effect the plans 
recommended by the Georgia Forest 
Service for fire protection. 

Accounts are kept by the secretary- 
treasurer of each organization of all 
expenditures on the project, and when 
approved by a representative of the 
Georgia Forest Service they provide a 
basis under which reimbursements are 
made under the Clark-McNary Act. 

This decentralized method of fire 
control serves not only to impose re- 
sponsibility on the timber owners but 
to simplify administration and avoid 
expensive details in the central office. 
In other words, the overhead cost of 
administering the funds is lightened by 
the Timber Protective Organization 
method. c 

A minimum of 10,000 acres is re- 
quired for organizing a Timber Pro- 
tective Organization, and this minimum 
is regarded only as a nucleus for ex- 
pansion. The larger the protective unit 
the less per acre cost of protection. A 
unit of 200,000 acres has been formed 
and* plans are nearing completion 
whereby a whole county will be admin- 
istered as a fire protection unit. 

The plan which the Georgia Forest 
Service requires shall be followed, calls 
for fire break construction,’ the erec- 
tion of lookout towers, installation of 
a private telephone system to reach 
those who are subject to call for fire 
fighting, the necessary fire-fighting im- 
plements and facilities for carrying 
these to the fires. 

The average cost of this method of 
fire protection is between three and 
four cents per acre annually, and the 
evidence that the’ plan works is that 
less than 1 per cent of the protected 
area was burned over in 1929. 

qv 

The plan is popular with timber own- 
ers. One of the noted landowners and 
part-time resident of Géorgia is Gover- 
nor Franklin Roosevelt, of New York, 
who enthusiastically sponsored a Tim- 
ber Protective Organization. In all, 
there are now 31 Timber Protective Or- 
ganizations in’ the State representing 
1,444,850 acres with a large number of 
others in prospect. 

Another innovation in State forestry 
work is the vocational school forest. 


Georgia has* about .150 rural consoli- 
dated high schools with vocational agri- 
culture teachers. On the initiative of 
the Georgia Forest Service, the State 
Vocational Agriculture Board. cooper- 
ated in establishing a school forest 
project. 

This project embraces not only the 
study of the principles of forestry but 
a school forest and reforestation area 
for each school. One hundred schools 
now ‘have their forests and planting 
areas. The school forests are \10 or 
more acres in size and have been se- 
cured under lease of 10 years. No 
difficulty was met in obtaining these 
forested areas. 

The students’ are required to collect 
tree seed, operate a seed bed and grow 
seedlings for planting as well as to 
carry out management plans on the 
forest proper. 

The Georgia Forest Service surveys 
the school forests, makes maps of them 
and the management plans to be car- 
ried out by the students. Two or three 
times a year demonstrations are car- 
ried on by a representative of the Geor- 
gia Forest Service in the school forest. 

In these demonstrations students are 
taught tree identification, seed bed op- 
eration, planting, forest thinning, esti- 
mating the volume of standing timber, 
harvesting, uses of woods and fire pro- 
tection methods. 


About 3,000 students are now en- 


gaged in the school forestry project,# 


and teachers report that no subject is 
proving more interesting to students. 
The school year of 1929-1930 was the 
first year of the work and the first un- 
dertaking of the kind on a large scale 
in this country. 

The vocational forestry project in- 
cludes a Summer camp for boys doing 
outstanding work and a course of prac- 
tical work leading to a certificate of 
vocational forester, qualifying the 
holder for nontechnical forestry jobs. 
The first camp is planned for the Sum- 
mer of 1931. 

Georgia is the first State to hold a 
State forest fair. The first was held 
in 1928, and the second in 1929, both 
with signal success. Exhibits came 
from all parts of the country. The 
edugational value was great and those 
who attended could not help from being 
impressed with the importance of the 
forests, the necessity for protecting 
them and the best methods and tools 
by which this is to be accomplished. 
Practicaf ,demonstrations given in 
near-by forests were of great value: 


v 

The Georgia Forestry Association, 

the United States Chamber of Com- 

@merte and the Georgia Forest Service 
cooperated in holding in 1930 at Sa- 
vannah, a Georgia commercial forestry 
conference which was addressed by a 
notable array of authorities that added 
much to the knowledge of the State’s 
forestry possibilities, andis considered 
‘the most valuable contribution of the 
kind ever made to the State. 

Georgia Forest Service has two State 
forest parks under its administration 
and ig fostering a program that calls 
for a dozen parks in all. 

The develorment of Georgia’s for- 
estry program is hindered by the small 
amount of funds made available by the 
State. The small revenue is. derived 
from the allocation of the occupational 
tax of lumber mills, wood-working con- 
cerns and lumber dealers. 


FE resh Air Rules for Homes 


Living Rooms Said to Be Neglected 
By ROBERT E. PLUNKETT 


Director, Division of Tuberculosis, Department of Health, State of New York 


"Tt SIGNIFICANCE of fresh air 
in the sleeping rooms of homes is 
more generally recognized than 

formerly, but there appears to be little, 

if any, appreciation of its need through- 
out living rooms. 

Air enters the home in various ways. 
Not only does it come in through open 
doors, windows, or ventilators, but an 
appreciable amount is constantly filter- 
ing in around windows and door sills. 
Presuming that this air is relatively 
fresh, how can it be kept that way? 

Air to be healthful should not be too 
warm, for it has been proved that. air 
which is overheated is detrimental to 
health. It has been quite generally ac- 
cepted that 68 degrees Fahrenheit 
should be the upper limit of a healthful 
temperature. 

The amount of moisture in the air 
has a most important influence upon 
the degree of comfort experienced at 
various temperatures. Although exces- 
sive dampness is detrimental to health, 
it is necessary that the air we breathe, 
particularly indoors,-tontain a certain 
amount.of moisture. Those of us who 


have enjoyed the atmosphere of an old- ’ 


fashioned kitchen where the kettle was 
steaming on the stove, although the 
‘ 


outside temperature may have been 
zero, surely appreciate the value of air 
moisture for comfort. 

Moisture in rooms must, “to a large 
extent, be provided by artificial means. 
It has been stated that in order prop- 
erly to provide a humid atmosphere in 
a home of average size it is necessary 
to vaporize from 20 to 25 gallons of 
water every 24 hours. 3 

Various types of vaporizers are avail- 
able for different forms of heating ap- 
paratus, but*in the absence of any of 
these some moisture may be obtained 
by placing open, shallow pans of water 
on stoves, or radiators. If ventilation 
is secured by the use of outside air con- 
taining moisture, the amount of arti- 
ficial vaporization required to furnish 
sufficient humidity is materially _re- 
duced. , " 

_ Air movement, or circulation, is an- 
other important essential of fresh air. 
Although drafts should be avoided, a 
slight cireulation is invigorating and, 
to some extent, beneficial. Sufficient 
air motion may ‘be maintained by not 
closing off too many rooms, and by leav- 
ing one or two windows opened slightly 


at the top. . 
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